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TO MY HUSBAND, 

FELI.0W-P1LGIII11 IN A PATH SIHILAB TO THAT HEREIN FAJNTI.Y aivEfCnED 

DARKSOME YET ILLUMINE© 

AND BRIGHTENINa MORE ONLY AS HEAVEN's NEARER LIGHT FALLS UPON IT 

WHO NOT SHUNNING FOR HIMSELF ITS ROUGHNEi^SES 

HAS EVER SMOOTHED THE WAY FOR THESE TENDERER FEET 

NOBLY BEARING MORE THAN HALF ITS BURDENS 

THIS SIMPLE NARRATIVE 

STRONGLY SUGGESTIVE OP OUR MUTUAL TRIALS AND FEWER YET 

FAR MORE EXCEEDING JOYS 

IS AFFECTIONATELY AND GRATEFULLY INSCIllLED. 



THE SHADY SIDE. 



CHAPTEB I. 



" Svory b^^ning is shrouded ina mist, 1 

And the traveller sefcteth on bis journey oppressed Mdtb many thoughts. 
Balancing his hopes and fears, and looking for some order in the chaos ; 
So, he commenceth at a clue, unravelling its tangled skein. 
And bold^ speedeth on to thread the labyrinth before him^" 

It was a beautiful day in the early autumn of 183-. The last rays 
of the setting .sun shot aslant between a row of old poplars, and 
illumined the windows of a substantial farm-house in the valley of the 
Housatonic. It was just such a house as one so often meets with in 
the agricultural districts of New England, — ^two stories in front, with 
a back roof, long and sloping, and a "lean-to" in the rear, barely 
high enough from the ground to receive under its eaves a hogshead 
as a reservoir for the falling rain. On the old moss-covered well- 
sweep, high in air, swung the oaken bucket, from which the tea-kettle 
had just been filled in preparation for the evening meal. 

From a capacious bam there issued two rosy-cheeked, bare-headed 
boys, fresh from a contested examination of the hens' nests ; one bring- 
ing the spoils in his cloth cap, and the other in his well-worn palm- 
leaf, at the imminent risk of their exit through the crown. A third 
hardy little urchin was sitting astride a door-sill of the old weather- 
beaten granary, plying his jack-knife on a cross-bow, and looking up 
at every bird that rested its wing among the poplars as it flitted by. 
Presently his quick eye caught sight of a black pony, pacing noiselessly 
up the untravelled road, bearing on his back a gentleman who was no 
stranger here ; and, instead of running down the deep yard to open 
the gale, our young rogue scampered round the comer of the house, 
clapping his hands, and shoutipg to his brothers, " Boys, boys, Uncle 
Ned has come I" 

While the boys are making all speed toward the kitchen, to dis- 
possess themselves of their precious freight, and inform mother of the 
arrival, there is a stirring of the white curtains of ona oC ^^ ^-^ \:ks$e^ 
room" windows. A much- wrinkled -jel ^^cJA i^^^^ ^t^^-v^^'S;^ V^ ^ 
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neat muslm cap- border, approaclies the glass, but soon turns towards 
an aged companion, with the words, " See here, father ; isn't this our 
Edward ?" By this time, three active boys are holding the black 
pony by the bridle, inside the gate ; and, just as the old man opens 
the door, an agile foot is on the stone step, and a voice, which is ever 
music to those aged hearts, prefaces a kiss and an embrace with joyous 
greetings. A door suddenly opens from the kitchen, and sister Laura 
accosts the newly arrived with homely welcomings, and inquires what 
brings him hither so unexpectedly ; a tremulous voice chiming in, 
"Edward is always welcome, even when he takes us by surprise." All 
this passes in a minute, . and our traveller recrosses the threshold, 
saying he must not rest till he has looked after his horse. " Brother 
James, I suppose, is still in the field?" "Yes, but he will soon be 
home, and will be glad to see you, too ; " and the busy housewife 
vanishes, intent on her table cheer. The aged father totters into the 
yard, after his son. Once more the placid face is pressed against 
the window-pane, and the last ray of sunlight falls across the silvery 
hair, the emblem of a brighter light, inly shining at the close of life's 
eventful day. 

While the boys are — as they suppose — helping their uncle to take 
care of the tired horse, and grandpa is looking on, we niay as well take 
thfe q)portunity to state that the personage whose arrival creates such 
a sensation is the Eev. Edward Vernon, who, eighteen months before, 
had been ordaiiied to the work of the ministry, and to the charge of 
tiie Congregational Church and Society in the quiet village of Salem, 
some thirty miles eastward, in the valley of the Connecticut. He is 
the youngest child of the aged couple whom we find at the: old. home- 
stead — ^not as the actiye heads of tiie household, but as revered mem- 
bers of the family of their elder son — ^the two families having merged 
into one on the death of Edward's only sister, a few years before. To 
obtain enough of ready-money from the small farm to send a boy to 
college, required the utmost efforts of both fiather and .9pn ; but they 
toiled together, and nobly accomplished th^ task. When ijdward 
had graduated with honour, and was settled in his profession, it was 
airan^d,l3y mutual consent, that James should take, the &nn, remain 
at the old place, smooth the declining' days of the, aged pair, support 
them to the close of life, and then consider himself lawful owner of 
whatever might be lefk Edward's education was to be Aw patrimony ; 
and it was more precious in his eyes than all the goodly fields and 
meadows .that Ifiy around his birthplace. Not that he was indifferent 
to these ; he never caught a glimpse of the old familiar spot without 
a thrill, suclx as no other on earth could awaken in his bopom. This 
very evening, as he ascended the green avenue, he had indulged in 
many a tender recollection ; and, as he led his horse to the stable, ho 
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would again have lapsed into reverie— for he was a man given to 
reveries— had it not been for the noisy little group that attended hiTyi, 

" Is this your horse, uncle ?" 

" See his sharp ears, Harry ! What do you call him, uncle ? Onr 
horse is as big as three of him." 

" Grandpa, come and see Uncle Edward^s colt. He s^s it's only 
a colt. How black he is !" . ' -, . 

" So, Edward, you have really bought yourself a horse ? and a pretty 
young one, too." 

" Yes, sir, he is rather younger than I like— only two, last spring — 
but he pleased me, and I shall be carefiil of him. He has brought 
me along nobly to-day, though I have walked up all the hills." 

" Well, I think he'll do, my son, as you've nobody to carry but 
yourself." 

The young man smiled ; his colour heightened, and he was evi- 
dently hesitating how to reply, when a voice from the meadow shouted, 
" Holloa, there I" and presently a cart, laden with yellow pumpkins, 
slowly creaked through the barn-yard. Its driver dropped his cart- 
whip, and, wiping his hands on a corner of his brovm frock, grasped 
the soft palm extended to meet his, and took reluctantly on his un- 
shorn cheek the proffered kiss. Master George was not far behind ; 
but his salutations were hurried through, as little Eddie pulled him 
to the stable, which seemed the centre of attraction, now that the colt 
was duly installed there. 

^^ Black, is he?" said Gfeorge. "I believe it; he's as black as 
Pompey." 

" Oh, Uncle Edward I " said his little namepake ; " I wish you 
would call this horse — I mean this coU — Pompey." 

" And who is Pompey, pray ?" 

"Oh! he's just the blackest man you ever saw — right from Guinea. 
Mai/ we call him so ?" 

Their uncle smiled approvingly upon his favourite ; and the name 
of the young minister's horse was established, according to the law 
of the Modes and Persians, which changes not. 

A call from the house to make ready for supper dispersed the group ; 
and Edward walked slowly in with his father, and took the arm- 
chair by his mother's side. The quick perception of the mother 
detected at once an unwonted joy in those deep-blue eyes, now bent 
on her so lovingly, as ho rested his elbow on her chair, and his cheek 
upon his hand. She put back fondly the brown ringlets from his 
temple, as she had done many a time in his boyhood, and said, half- 
inquiringly, " I have not seen you look so happy, Edward, this long, 
long time." He returned her gaze with a steady, significant look^ 
and then replied, in a soft, low tone, " Yea, iELO^\!ia^ i^vi^x^'V -^^<i?sc?\^ 
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yon are reading my secret. I have, indeed, a new source of happiness, 
and it is to tell you of it that I i^ve come thus unexpectedly. I know 
you will rejoice with me in my newly-found treasure, even as we wept 
together over our common loss, when our dear Abby died." A tear 
of mingled joy and sadness stole down that furrowed cheek, and she 
warmly pressed the hand which now, in obedience to a hurried call, 
led her out to tea. 



CHAPTEB II. 



"A Mr dwelling, furnished wisely, with a gentle toiant in it— 
This is the glory of hiunanity." 

" My heart sings like a bird. 
At sound ct that sweet word. 
The sweetest ev^ heard, 

Mary, Mary." 

We next find the family group, with the addition of a fifth boy, 
taken from the cradle, assembled in the old north room — the old 
people's room, for evening prayers. A stick or two of dry maple 
bums brightly in the ample fireplace, for the aged are keenly sensi- 
tive to the first cool evenings of autunm. Two candles are lighted 
on the mantel, and another on the little stand which bears the family 
Bible. At his father's request, Edward leads the devotions of the 
hour. Having read a Psalm, they kneel around the family altar, 
while the sacrifices of contrition and praise are laid thereon, and in- 
cense and a pure offering ascend to heaven. Who shall blame those 
aged Christians if their spirit rise to-night, on swifter wing toward 
the throne, as the beloved son, whom they have consecrated to a holy 
calling, out of the depths of a rich spiritual mind, and a heart full of 
all tender affections, makes known tneir requests and thanksgivings 
unto God ? Thus, in mercy, does nature sometimes minister to grace. 

The children now bid good-night, and their mother goes to see 
them safely pillowed. This is the time for which Edward has waited 
to divulge his errand and converse upon his plans. And so, with his 
usual good sense, he opens the matter without hesitation and without 
reserve. He has resolved to marry : and Providence has, he thinks, 
smiled graciously upon him. The elect is Mary Allison, daughter of 
a physician in the old aristocratic town of Mayfield, and sister of 
Wm. Allison, recently appointed to the Armenian mission. There 
ar6 two other children in the family by a previous marriage, the one of 
whoin is a merchant in New York, and the other has been house- 
keeper to her father, and mistress of the family, since the death of 
Mary's ifiother, ten years ago. 

Brother James inquires after the pecuniary interests of the family, 
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and is told that the doctor owns a beantiful situation, but is dependent 
upon his profession, from year to year, which has hitherto afforded 
him a handsome living. 

Sister Laura now rejoins the circle, and is impatient to learn some 
particulars of the young lady herself. Not being bashful, she plies 
her questions in a direct and sententious manner. His replieis are 
of the same quality : — 

" Is she handsome ?" 

" I have never heard her called so ; no." 

" Light complexion ? " 

" Not too white." i 

• " What eyes and hair ?" 

'^ Soft, hazel eyes, and rich, dark chestnut hair, in curls." 

" Curls I Ah I did you say she was very pale ?" 

'^ No, indeed ; she's as blooming as health and a happy spirit can 
make her." 

" Gay, is she ? Uveli/j I mean." 

" She is cheerful and buoyant, and thinks it no sin to laugh." 

"Is she tall?" 

" I really cannot tell. I think she must be of that elegant height, 
where you would add nothing and take nothing away." 

" I suppose it just suits you, then ; but, Edward, you are. such an 
admirer of beauty, it's a pity she is not beautiful." 

(With a smile) — " Who says she is not heauttjul f You inquired 
if she were handsome, I think she is not called so." 

" Oh I that's it ? Well, I don't see any difference." 

" Any more questions, sister Laura ?' ■ 

" I think I have got a pretty good idea of her now ; but" — I 

Brother James now inte^sed. 

" Laura, it is too bad. Edward, I know, will think y(»u rude." ^ 

" Why, hasn't he come over on purpose to tell us about this affair ? 
I know he expects to be questioned." 

" Go on," said Edward ; " you may not always find me in so com- 
municative a mood." 

But sister Laura had some misgivings about her last question, and 
she looked very inquiringly at him for at least a minute. A,t. length 
it came abruptly : " How old is this Miss Mary Allison ?" 

For the first time the young man showed some embarrassment; 
and, bracing himself as if to meet remonstrance, replied that she wfts 
eighteen. . , , 

"What! Edward," said old Mr. Vernon, "such a little girK»B 
that?" ^ ' .; . ,- 

" Oh," said Laura, " he is only foolmg x>!9i.^'* ^^ 

" No, he's not," interrupted t\\e Vm^i TO.o>iX\^t % '^^\s>qN.^^ '^''^^ ^ 
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fear that Edward would think bf marrying one who. is unsuitable for 
him. 'Wisdom and goodness do riot depend on age." 

"No; but eooperience does, wife; and you know experience is 
everything." 

No one" replied, and conversation flagged. Sister Laura's fertile 
brain sooii started a new track, and ^e asked, "When does the 
wedding come off, Edward ?" 

" Keally," said he, " I am unable to tell you. I expect to ask that 
question myself, before I return to Salem." 

"Do your people know of your engagement?" continued the 
questioner. 

" Some of them may have had. their. suspicions awakened by my 
occasional absence ; but none, except my landlady and her husband, 
are enlightened on the subject. To them I have confided my secret, 
and it is ^fe.*' Then turning to his father, who had not spoken for 
some time, he gaily said, " What do you think, sir, of my purchasing 
a house?" 

The • good old man was in his second childhood, and somewhat 
querulous. He answered curtly, " When you do so foolish a thing, 
I shall think you are not in your right mind." An animated discus- 
sion followed, in which all agreed that, as a general thing, it was 
unwise for a young minister to invest money in a dwelling-house ; 
and especially unsafe to make such a purchase without the means of 
present payment. Edward, however, was sure his case was an excep- 
tion. He had talked confidentially with Mr. Cook, in whose family 
he boarded, and who was one of his. best men, and well acquainted 
with the state of feeling in the parish. It was his opinion that the 
Society would not xmite in building a parsonage. There was only 
one vacant tenement in the village: — a good house near the church, 
whose late occupant had died insolvent. Mr. C. thought it a favour- 
able opportunity to secure a dwelling for the minister ; indeed, it 
seemed the onl^ thing to be done. He had managed the business in 
his own name, and obtained the refusal of the place at the low price 
of twelve hundred dollars. It was a place which would be always 
saleable. If the present minister should leave Salem, the house might 
be advantageously let to his "successor, or the Society might, by that 
time, be willing to buy it for a parsonage. At any rate, it was 
offered riOw at so low a sum that there could be little risk in 
taking it. ' 

So plausible did this statement seem, that it induced the acquies- 
cencer 6f James in his brother's plan, though not without some mis- 
giving, while their father assented to whatever "the boys" should 
'^/aAr best. Yet he could not forbear adding, significantly, " You 
member Mr, Ely, Ecfward, and the ftne \xo\vse for which he paid 
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fifteen hundred dollars, mostly borrowed money, and which he wag 
obliged to sell for a thousand, at the end of twelve months," 

" Oh, his case was peculiar ; he had lost the affections of his people, 
before he made that unwise purchase, and ought to have known ^at 
he could not reckon on staying a year." 

" Well, well," said the old gentleman, soothingly, " I didn't speak 
of that to tease you. But come, now, tell us how you expect to raise 
the twelve hundred for your house." 

To this the young man replied by asking advice. Were he to buy 
the place, it must be a cash purchase, as there were creditors clamorous 
for the money. Out of his salary of six hundred dollars, he hdd laid 
by, the first year, three hundred and fifty. The savings of the current 
year, thus far, increase the sum to five hundred, and leave enough to 
pay for his ho;rse — possibly to buy a carriage. But the other seven 
he must borrow on the strength of his ftiture income. 

"I will arrange it for you, brother," said the practical young 
farmer. " Captain- N. will lend the money, to be paid in annual in- 
stalments of a hundred dollars, and you can save tiiat easily. I will 
give my name as surety." 

" But," said Edward, " will he not want other security ?" 

" No," said sister Laura, laughingly, " not while * Bamhill Lot' is 
ours. It's the only piece of land between his farm and the street, and 
he is always teasing father and James to sell it to him. He'll oaly 
hope that, if he lends you the money, you'll not be able to pay, and 
that he shall somehow or other get possession of that field." 

Edward deprecated the suspicion fliat his brother's estate should ever 
become involved through his means, which elicited some very fraternal 
sentiments in reply ; and so the family separated for the night's repose. 



CHAPTER HI. . 

* There^ » divinity that riiftpes our en9<i| 
Boiigti>hew them as ve wiU." 

"Smitten friendi " 

Are angels sent on errands full of love." 

AlTOTHEE day and night passed quickly : and whett the smi arose 
the following morning it found our traveller some ten. miles on his 
homeward way — not retracitig his steps, but bending quite oircuitously 
northward in the direction of Mayfield. The diay promises to be a warm 
one for the season, and he must take the ride leisurely ovetf a hilly 
country. While he is moving dowly down the hills, walking up 
many a long ascent, pacing over an occasional levels aivd ^jaksS^^ 
mid-day to refresh both " man and lo^a^^i^" \fe\. \>»\»J&ft '^'^ ^^^^esss^sn 
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to retiface our steps, and gather up a few luore items in the past 
history of this youthful ambassador of Christ. 

In his boyhood we find him intelligent, ardent, and impulsive, with 
a high sense of honour, and a quicS: indignation at injustice — with 
passions easily aroused, and contrition as quickly awakened — the angry 
word and clenched fist soon followed by the repentant tear. Love of 
books and of sports are so nicely balanced, Ihat it is not easy to pre- 
dict whether he will turn out a scholarly or a pleasure-seeking youth. 

As he enters upon his teens he is fitful and restless, often expressing 
a distaste for solid study, wishing Greek and Latin to the winds, 
threatening to bum his Virgil and lose his Eeader, and making the 
most of every holiday for amusement. Anon, something occasions a 
revulsion of feeling, and he labours at his school-tasks lik^ a hero, 
abridging his diversions in order to apply more closely to his books. 
It is evident that he is unusually susceptible of impressions from with- 
out, and that he has not yet received a decisive bias in the determining 
of his career. The influences of the family upon him have hitherto 
been gentle rather than stimulating. His brother being eight years 
his senior, and his sister five, he has been their pet and plaything — a 
child to be watched over, and exempted from hardship ; not impelled 
along the rugged steep of science, but encouraged by sympathetic 
words and kindly smiles. His parents, also, thought he was perhaps 
too studious for a boy somewhat slight and delicate. Although there- 
fore his father resolved to give him a collegiate education, and deep 
in his mother's heart lay the cherished purpose of training him for the 
ministry, they thought there was still time enough for him to wake 
up in earnest to the pursuit of knowledge. 

But with his fifteenth year a new era dawned in the history of the 
boy. A change of teachers occurred in the old Academy. The vener- 
able preceptor retired, and was succeeded by a young student fresh 
from the honours of graduation at Yale. He was a fine scholar, a 
man of energy and talent, and destined for the bar. Accustomed to 
study character, he could not fail to be interested in a boy like Edward 
Vernon. He soon understood him thoroughly, having won his con- 
fidence and admiration. He saw in him latent capabilities, which 
needed only a motive power to make him a distinguished man. He 
felt,, with the satisfaction which always attends such conscious supre- 
macy, that thq springs of action in this undeveloped mind were, in a 
sense, under his own hand ; that at his touch some one of them would 
rise to be the. mainspring of the soul. He chose — alas I — Ambition^ 
his. own master-passion ; and he did his work well. 

A gr^^t change came over Edward. He had been a fair scholar 
while. without aim or end. Now that the fire of ambition was kindled 
is his Boul^ and his diligence was the fruit of a conscious purpose to 
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excel, there were no limits to his progress. To go through college 
honourably, and study law, was the model course, kept ever in his 
eye. He met with little counteraction in the race on which he now 
entered. His brother looked upon the matter as a sudden ebullition 
of boyish zeal, which the next vacation would doubtless cool. His 
mother understood him better. She was pleased to see him more 
studious, yet she feared for his health ; and, most of all, she instinc- 
tively trembled for his spiritual interests, and sighed as she perceived 
a new barrier arise between her long-cherished desire and its fulfil- 
ment. His sister Abby entered with all her soul into Edward's new 
plans and feelings. He was her pride — her darling ; and her heart 
beat warmly in response to all his aspirations for the future. With 
her he measured his progress, and before her fond eyes he wove bright 
webs of coming triumph. And when conscience whispered of selfish 
ambition, or his mother's mild admonition crossed his path, he laid 
this unction to his soul, that to please his dear and only sister was one 
great motive in climbing to the temple of fame. 

Two years of preparatory study passed rapidly away, and Edward, 
in his eighteenth year, entered college, and took a high position in 
his class. This position he maintained throughout his course, and 
graduated as one of the first three. He was a profound mathematician, 
a fine linguist, and a good writer. Keeping his chosen profession in 
view, he had improved his opportunities for declamation with great 
success. It is not surprising, therefore, that when he entered the 
school of law, many predicted for him a brilliant career. He himself 
saw before him an open path to a long-desired goal. 

" A man's heart deviseth his way ; but the Lord directeth his steps." 
Even now, influences were at work which were to revolutionize our 
young friend's course in life. A cloud had settled over the home of . 
his childhood. His cherished sister drooped under a slow decline. 
With the progress of disease came new views of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come. Her strong sympathy with her brother's 
ambitious projects was displaced by the one deep desire to see him 
devoted, heart and hand, to the service of Christ. It was not now 
enough that he was virtuous, moral, and a respecter of religious 
things. Her wishes and prayers for him, and pleadings with him, 
could not stop short of the renewing grace of God. But the rebellious 
heart did not soon or easily yield. Edward remembered his mother's 
prayers through all his childhood ; and, though she had never told 
him so in words, he felt that she had in her closet dedicated him to the 
ministry. Hence he had not been wholly at ease since the choideof 
his profession. An unacknowledged misgiving had lain at his heard - 
When his impressible nature became thoroughly aroused^ TxxA^-t: *?s^^ 
appeals of his dying sister, and the Holy ^^m\. Y\xv^^^ -^\KXs«\.\sass^ 
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" He was a fine fellow — ^would have made a splendid lawyer/' 

" He would indeed ; and now he'll only make a splendiferous- 
cipher." 

" Not so fast, Dexter," said another ; " 1*11 be bound Ned Vernon 
will make himself count ianywhere." 

" Humph ! you should see him, as I saw him to-day, coming from 
lecture. You'd think he had been taking a nap in Sleepy Hollow." 

" What 's the matter ? What 's come over him ?" 

" Oh, he had better have stuck to his profession 1 He has lost his 
ambition; lost a sister, too, they say; and he took that hardly. 
'Twas she persuaded him to give up the law. Studying theology 1 — 
bah I 'twill be a dead loss." 

" Too great a sacrifice, certainly. Vernon was a splendid scholar. 
He was in my division, you know." 

Such wise discussions as this, a theological brother, who overheard 
them, was weak enough to report to the subject of it ; to whom, they 
were as coals to burning coals, and wood to fire. 

The last year of professional study was rapidly passing away, and 
with more profit to young Vernon than any which had preened it. 
His health had improved, and his seasons of depression were less 
frequent. Now was the time to bury his doubts and fears so thoroughly 
that their ghosts should never haunt his path in going to his field of 
toil. He resolved to investigate, and examine, and settle anew, the 
great question of duty. Light from above streamed in upon his mind. 
Grace from the fountain flowed upon his heart. Desire kindled to a 
burning glow within his soul. He was not only satisfied with his 
choice, but he could say with the apostle : " Necessity is laid upon 
me, yea, wo is me if I preach not the gospel." His humility deepened 
— faith took a strong hold of the promises — ^hope painted her bow 
across the future, not with the fading hues of earth, but with pencil 
dipped in the enduring tints above. Cheerfully he girt on the harness 
for a life of toil, and longed to begin his work. 

Nor did he need to wait long for employment. As soon as licensed, 
he was engaged to supply, for a few Sabbaths, the vacant pulpit in 
Salem. When a unanimous call was extended to him, he accepted 
with little hesitation, being strongly advised thereto by his theological 
teacher and kind friend. Dr. . 

Esquire Lewis met the reverend doctor at the close of the ordina- 
tion service, and thanked him for sending them so promising a " can- 
didate." — " Very interesting young man, doctor ; we calculate he'll be 
distinguished yet ; " which elicited the reply, " He is and always will 
he an interesting man. For the other, give him fair play, Esquire 
I^ewis, and he will make a growing man ; over-work him the first 
^enr or two, and he will be apt to get into a slough." 
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" Ay, ay, we*ll take care of that ; it's for our interest, you know ; " 
and the esC[uire rubbed his hands with evident satisfaction ; and the 
council departed, and the people dispersed, and the young pastor was 
left alone in his field of toil. 

The new minister was willing to work — his whole heart was in his 
work — and the Lord gave him enough to do. Eeligion soon became 
a topic of absorbing interest throughout the community ; month 
followed iaonth, laden with testimonials of God's faithfulness in hear- 
ing prayer, and blessing the word. Many sinners were renewed — 
many a halting saint sent on his way rejoicing. The first fourteen 
months of his ministry was a memorable period in the history of 
Edward Vernon. Can he ever doubt again, that God hath called 
him, putting him into the ministry, and that the ministry of lecon- 
ciliation is committed to him ? 

But precious as was this attestation of his mission, his physical 
frame felt the " wear and tear" of exhausting service. A reaction 
was cotoing over him ; it was plain that he needed rest. It was 
happy for him that there was a wisp gray head in Salem, whose word 
was seldom disputed. On the evening of a hot Sabbath in June, 
when the young preacher had dragged wearily through two sermons 
and a Bible-class exercise, good Deacon Ely (dear man ! — was there 
ever another such ?) saddled his old mare, and rode over to Mr. Cook's. 
*' Mr. Vernon," said he, " you may as well get ready to-morrow, and 
be off soinewhere, on a play-spell, for three or four weeks. Esquire 
Lewis and I Will take care of the pulpit." 

ThaXjlrst vacation — ^with its luxuriant sense of freedom from care, 
of time for rest, of leisure for social converse and miscellaneous read- 
ing — ^was another notable era in his life ; a green spot, to which, 
from many a far-on desert place, he looked back with joy and grati- 
tude ; memorable, above all, for his first acquaintance with her who 
was to be the companion of his pilgrimage. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

" Ask her if, when storms arc Jong, 
She oan sing a cheerful song — 
When the rude winds rock the tree, 
If she'll closer cling to thee." 



While wc have been taking this too leisurely excursion up the 
stream of time, it has kept noiselessly on its downward flow to the 
setting of another sun. . Our horseman, too, has travelled patiently on/ 
and the tall spires of Mayfield now shine before him in the dist^wiqe, . > 
like burnished gold, as they catch the last rays of sunlight fi;Q^c£^.^2sv^ :^ 
unclouded west. At this sight the young mari^ ^kwsL^X.^ ^xA^^^^ 
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rouooiitr.'ilo on vuv point, ol'lou ivvolvoil uurir.j;: h:? S'^litai'v ride: 
'• How will \\\y HMinrst I'l^r jin I'arly ilav K* nvolvcl? Will tf ^ doctor 
lu^arktMi lo my itNJsons, juul apprcciiito mv CvHulitio:;: How will the 
sU\u\ liousiMvilMy sislor ^';Lr»^^i so sn-Ulou a luovoiuou: ": Ai to Mary 
horsoU"* — UiMV l»o ivooilivlovl that ho \yas tiikliig I:or cy surprise — 
umkin;r Ins rn*sl unanuouno\**i vii^il — ;vik1 a siiiiilo, iiiuf-Eiiacluevous, 
haU\*\|Hvtant, ilisplaroJ \\w shadoof auxivnis thougii: : be drew his 
hrMlo-i-\Mu nioi\> rum ly, and said to his jvny, " We are ahnost 

Tiro twili-rhl svuKUmiIy ilooiH'ns as ho ourcr? ihe l"r;\\i street, lined 
wiih lall old tnvs, whvvi.* ovoihaiiirluir Vra:vAC5 aluio^s: exclude the 
uiidvlay sun. Woiv Iio iu so:uo of his \vo;::«:d lu.x^if^ Ii^ could not 
fori vat* JO slop ivud o;\ioy iho dol'.olous ;;wo o: cAr!y railiirL: in this 
iy.\v\A i\\^\^\\\ \\\\\\ ;'io plaluiivo ;v.v.<ix' ot t'lo r.::?: Aur.:r:r.al treezes, 
i^;^l I ho louo \io;o of li'.o \vhi*o-j\vr wi". 1^.:: *.c l< :.v ::::tnt on the 
ol^ios'i of h:< io-.iruoy ; av.sl he 'oiis^xs o", f.^r s v^^ii^irur >:: a mile toward 
ti^* i!pp»'r N-n,! of iho sVAv;. TUo :v.;so V.o s<\;ks is u:: yet lighted; 
Ik» ilo/s uoi stop, as usiKil. a: tlio frv.*:;: ;v*?, 1 v.: ri.lcs s^::>r under the 
ol.i v^IiM lo i!;o sivlv' piu\ a;;^; o^::;c:'a s;;s;',;,^.;"::"C. jr»vet:-.l< cauiionsly 
a'o;-..: i''.n' v.ivvfaco ;rav*x io«a?.i tV.c s;.".V'.,s* 

U is nv: ;.^;ily V.is pr.TvW^? 10 ca:*. :'.*.o r.Ar ur./rcscrvi-I. Bnt his 

<^v\ w*.-\li :;as <.•;■," ;v\i vxcry v;:i.low a^ 'nc y^fcSk;-.-.. is suddenly 

a ;wa;. a:;.; \\--.'; ;. *:-s s;.".\ K.^w c,u; ho V:;: '^'Ause ini lix>k at a 

A>v*'"\ v.. '■.•.; v^';?^:. sir./ic '-» i^o TvWss **: :*".,• l.Vrory "mIhIow, with 

"'.■■.- ■"■./ V* ".,\":t t'.u" c'is^"^ •*'a: '.*\- o;r,x cv.r's res: ".ivvn tZitj sash? 

^'^ V v' s "," V ■; vVv.v .'u.y a^'-s^^rlxN; ':; a*; ojvi .c;tCT« ..o would not 

<..■■•..; s: ': -r A.T *.;;.-:/-..v\v.. S/a'l >»■ t.^;;.>. ;',.c '-t;-:,:^ with his 

* \ ■:-'■*.•; ." V;/, '/:.v. i< :w. "i\v.,\; ".nv ; :>*;c V.is xwzie aware 

: . * s Vv. ": ■> ^' ■ ■. .: ;.; '.x~ f:v.;'.; \x..lv;;« a::,; ir. iu::l:er moment 

^ .. >^.< * : -. < y..;**. v,; Vvv:' •". "it.- r..*u$ Cvvl: /:.ir.i:e on. that 

<^ • ■ .. — :"^~;' "^ > s:v:v. .Ss\ ,:.*:c.-* >'■: -XS uot Utter 

. > — ^"... -.r ,: .* . ■; >jV.iN> V;;', >>.» ris^s suAiculv, and 

; -> -y " , ^ -^ \-; *'a:\/;s s,v^^' ^;v:\ ';^>^;:^ i^ a l^ioka^. 

'. > ■ ■ -i< ■ • ' \ ,^ •/ , • .•^i.'-./r ; ' s *.vV.s*": *li~:k'S^rTvxrlaims I 

■" . ,s "^ ''-> ^-./.'.vt.'^, '^ 'v.>i '''^,- A ^syte-cifol kiss 

" > ^* -w* .x: .1 « ••..:s * .V r. X- x*.. .-^A- *y ; while she 

■ ' ■■ - .^ ..' N. "^ ■.*•>>. ^ ^>■'.■ ". "^v-" ■■',.■•;.:■ "c'y A* him, and 

■ -v ■ ■> . -^ " ■ ■ . ■ \ . 

— - — "■-. ■ • ■ ^-^ . ■■ ■*'•■ '■•■■■ ""^ -vr.-:" and 

* ■» ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ X > .N ,v. .■" 

■ " - ^ ' •- '' "■■•• ' ^-^ i'i ■::,lr:: sue doesn't 

"" ^ • . , * il .: ViiUid salu- 
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tations passed. Miss Allison rises, and says she ^vill speak to Mary. 
She finds her still in the window-seat. 

" Do you really know that Edward is here?" 

" I think I shall understand it by and bye." 

" K you were not looking so happy, one would think this an un- 
pleasant surprise. Come out with me at once ; I know ho is impatient 
to see you." 

The roguish girl says, he may wait a minute, — sho^ll be out soon, 
— and mentally exclaims, " How do I know but he has been gazing 
at me for thig last half hour ?" 

Sister Harriet goes back, saying, " I think, sir, she hardly realizes 
that you are here." His peculiar smile puzzles her; she inwardly 
declares that lovers are queer. 

" Let me join her in the library," replied he ; and, stepping into 
the hall, he was soon at the further end of the passage, and confronted 
Mary at the open door, just as she had closed her writing-case on the 
package of letters she had been folding. 

" Why did you not write to me that you were coming, that I might 
be ready to greet you?" — (her speaking expression said, " that I might 
have the pleasure of expecting you f") 

" And why might I not, for once, have the pleasure of surprising 
you ? Besides, had I not arrived unexpectedly, I should not have 
known how you employ yourself at twilight, lou must have some 
interesting correspondence to absorb you so much in a re-perusal." 

"0 yes!" said the young girl archly; "I have some letters that 
will bear a second reading ; brother William's, for example. 

This tHe-cl-tite was interrupted by a call to tea. Thereafter came a 
quiet evening — all too short for the much that was to be said and 
settled. Mary was not prepared for the request, that asked the consum- 
mation of her plighted faith with little delay. She could think of many 
reasons why it was not best or wise. It would give her little time to 
anticipate it, and her friends brief notice for needful preparation. Her 
brother William was to spend as much of the winter at home as pos- 
sible, and it was his last, previous to his departure from this country 
to his field of missionary toil. She could not, moreover, be unmindful 
of her youth and inexperience. She was only six months from school, 
and not yet initiated into the mysteries of housewifery. To qualify her 
in this respect, she relied on the coming winter, under the tuition of 
her expert, matronly sister. 

Besides, if visions of a wedding ever floated through her brain, they 
were of a bridal hour in May, amid the genial airs, and fresh verdure, 
and opening rosebuds, that for eighteen years had crowned her birth- 
day. The period, too, of lier acquaintance with ]\Ir. Vernon had beo-w 
BO short — culy four brief monthy — that, cxceYit ^w^^. ^^\.«^ ^ VJsXk^ ^"^ ^ 
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visit, ho siHMnoil too miioli like a new acquaint^ince to justify tlie near 
approaoh of tho liour that slioulJ make them one. Then it was so 
ploiisanl to bo a child at home, and watch for his coming; to meet 
iuin at*tor si'jniration ; to corwspond with him when absent; to be 
alworbed in studvinj;!: his character as it unfohled to her growing sym- 
\u\{\\y mid admiration. How could she allow this delightful state of 
I h i nijs to be int orru pt od ? 

.\s all those and kindred misgivmgs passed through the young girl's 
mind, StMue of thorn were distinctly urged before her petitioner ; and 
others left for him to catch with that quick intuition which enabled 
him to intorpn^l her feelin<rs by the slightest clue. The skilful pleader 
\>( his own cause, he had reserved his arguments to follow her objec- 
t ions ; and he addressed liimself to the work with a smile of assurance 
that showed him somewhat contident of success. 

*' As for the jr^xxi doctor and his housekeeper, he would take upon 
himself the responsibility of scouring their acquiescence in his wishes. 
Triio. it wouLl be plv;\s;ui; to spend a winter at home, vnth her 
ohori>hod brother ; but his time would K^ broken up by his prepara- 
lions 10 leave the country. They could ask him to divide his stay 
botwoon Maytiold and Saloir. ; and, as the latter place is near his 
business, she will probably see alvut as much of him there as if re- 
luainiujr at home. William is not to leave i:ll the last of AprQ, and 
it miijhi be 1 oared tliat a woddinp: in Mr.y would witness a toarfol bride. 

'* \Vhat though sb.e is younj^: — he is wil^ir.g to encounter her inex- 
pv^'ionoe. luK^>\le.i^co of b..^usehoM duty dejx^nds not so nmcli on 
Noars as on native judiTmor.t ar.d tact." With delicate ingenuity he 
draws fivm her the aokr.owledirmou: that only when he is away does 
ho sivm 10 her at all like a stvaugcr. In his proenoe she feels as if 
.^iic had known hira von* lonir. 

Ho pl;;yt*ully assv.ros hor that he hv^pos they are neither of them like 
a K\>k, with a na's to Iv reached after :urr.i::jr a fow icives, more or 
loss, but a lifo-h^UiC studv ; av.d, while she is r.:arvi;ling how she has 
iovo,\'u\l to him so miuh of her score: thcv.*:h:s, he aids, that "even 
i.\ tlur*' o.i.'ivviod lv;;u\ >;:o Nxill V.;'.vo or*vr;::i;i:ics :."* expe:*i bus com- 
i:ii;. .'ind tha; rovir.ior. at;iv aV>>:*,.*o w;V. b. ::o :::trev^v.er.i joy.'' 

An.i ^;^^\\ tor V.is sViV.^j; Vv\'.so:\s, \\V.:.:i arc, :u:iir.:y. two. "A 
r.y.:jistov o;iu-.\v»t bo ov.c-Jivd iu a !v^*.\c v\ ',:r:sV.::^ wi:hcu: disadvantage 
10 V.i> p.oplo. Tl\o m,^,t:ov is T.;k.:; "'; .^r. tV..^ V.:^ of talkers — ^ves 
K>.' 10 u'.r.*'.oJl:;\b:o svv\'.';,;:;ov> --^^/n.^ /.>. :,v •rc-q:::r.::y ironi home, 
lo \\w oo;'.\:^l;\i'.j; v^f s/v.o \\'.^^ '. •>> '.'.v. ;/ ;; si/s.-': ,v:. jr a f-.ir.oral, and 
o;' otliovs. w'o.o \^*'.'xO ',:,o v'x',*.n'v .:.y •;•. '..■> * -.I'vi: y:\y:-.ra:io:is." Here 
M.iv\ iiitorpoNOxi. " S/..' w.is >v.;v •: > y.^— . .•,;*..*. :',^: c,>c:pTa:n of his 
!;\\;r..''ot absoiuo on s-.io:*. av. ovv, ;•.,-. : V..- :,:,; visiu-.', V.tT only four times 
/.'.• //:.' fhroo mo5v.i;> x".;xV /is v. ;,;•.: i,v.," •' ^.::," hj told hor, "she 
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was taking no account of the times he came invisibly ; that, when 
absent in 9p.rit from his study and his jparish, bodily presence profited 
little, and his pulpit was almost sure to proclaim it on the Sabbath. 
It certainly was for the edification of his people that this matter should 
be speedily settled. 

" And his other reason, which he rightly judged might have some 
weight, was his own personal need of 9ie daily solace and support of 
his chosen companion. He had worked hard in his field of labour ; 
he had not recovered the elasticity lost by being overtasked ; he was 
wayworn, alone, and often dispirited ; he needed the sanctuary of home 
as a place of refuge ; he wanted the steady light of a cheerful kindred 
spirit, to disperse the clouds which threatened to gather oyer him ; he 
was all the while losing ground by delay ; and, if he should fall into 
one of his old ^seminary* moods, there was but one harp that could 
cast the evil spirit out, and he did not wish that to be played for such 
an end." 

If Mary, at first, shook her head incredulously, she was now per- 
suaded that, so far as his duty and interest were concerned, he was 
right. Though a tear twinkled in her eye, she assumed a mischievous 
bmile ; and, avoiding his glance, which she felt was looking too deeply 
into her heart, she told Mr. Edward Vernon that " she might have 
known, when a minister asked for her hand, that there would be * a 
people* somewhere to be taken into the account, in deciding questions 
of duty and propriety. I^ therefore, she waived her objections, and lot 
him arrange matters as he liked, he need not consider it a tribute to 
himself^ but her first concession to his offijce. Henceforth she should 
expect to yield to the claims of the profession — only when she chose 
to have her own way." 

Much more she was gaily saying, in tlie same vein, but Edward 
looked at her abstractedly, and grew quite serious. A new train of 
thought was started in his mind. " Was it not possible that he was 
introducing this bright young creature, with her quick conscientious- 
ness and her ardent response to duty, into a life, in some sense, of self- 
sacrifice to an arduous and much-exacting profession ? Was it right 
to take her, in the fresh dew of youth, from her father's hearth, where 
she had been sedulously shielded and cherished, to link her destiny 
henceforth with one whdse path, much of it at least, must lie on the open 
heath, or mgged steep, beneath burning suns and sweeping storms?" 

He looked so tenderly and anxiously upon her, that she questioned 
him of his thoughts, and he gave her the clue by asliing if she would 
not much rather have found a companion in some other walk of life. 
She tried to laugh, and inquired if the old strife between law and theo- 
logy was about to be revived. He told her, " No ; it was for her 
sake, amply, ho asked the question. The life oi ^ \ci\\5Ss^sst -^^^r. ^ssss^ 

B 
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of peculiar trials, in wliich bis wife must inevitably share.-' His evi- 
dent depth of feeling checked her playfulness, while she reiterated her 
sympathy in his choice of a profession. She would have been content, 
indeed, to walk through life with him in any path he might have 
chosen ; but she was satisfied he was in the very sphere he was de- 
signed to fill. The ministry was a noble work. She thought it not 
a hardship, but a privilege, to join him in it. She wished she were 
equally sure of lier ability. 

^^ But, when trials come, will you not look back, regretfdly, on this 
dear home where your days have passed so smoothly?" 

^' 0, Edward ! " said she, half reproachfully ; and then added, smil* 
ing, ^' I do not anticipate such an amount of difficulty. Things that 
look formidable to you alone, perhaps will seem trifling when we meet 
tliem together. But lot that be as it will, if I may only do some good, 
I will not mind the trial — with you" The young minister felt re.. 
assured, as ho looked up on that earnest face, from whose beow of 
high resolve, and soft, clear eye, and mouth expressive of mingled 
gentleness, endurance, and cheerful trust, might be traced the clementB 
of the heroic Christian woman. 

The evening was far spent, when Mr. Vernon suddenly remembered 
that he must l>c in his saddle by an early hour in the morning. It 
might, therefore, be wise to confer with his future father before he 
slept. He rose to seek him in the library, yet lingered to remind 
ISTaiy that she had only consented to the present month, without nam* 
ing the day. She gave him her pocket companion — Daily Foody and 
uskcd him to look for a marked date in October. He coloured slightly 
IIS he found the 80tli, with the initials E. V. He did not know how 
easily curious girls got access to sources of information on such topics. 
He was wtjll ])lcased, however, to be married on his twenty-eighth 
birthday, and he i-e|)orted to the doctor their united wishes to this 
elfect. TIio pro[K)Siil wtus more graciously entertained than he had 
hoped. Dr. Allison was a sensible man, and fully appreciated the 
situation of the youn^ clergyman. 

" lie had hoped to keep Mary with him a few years longer; but, 
if it M.'cmed l)eHt, he was willing to give her up. The worst struggle 
with himself was already over. It was when he found that another, 
aud thai one hitlicrto a stranger, held the ifrst place in the yoang 
hrart wliich had ever given him its best earthly love. He was 
»5:t()nisli<.vl Jit liis own scllishnoss ; l)ut he confessed that it cost him a 
gi'oal. siru;;\i;!i»." " Mar}^ is young,'' he added, "yet she has always 
Ikh'u, ^^itll all lirr playfuhicss, nuiture beyond her yt^ai-s; and, if she 
makes as c^oiA a wil'o as she has been a daughter, you will havo no 
reason to coniplaiii.'^ 

Duriu,!^ this quic't interview in Iho library. Miss Allisou hud sought 
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her sister iu the parlour, and learning the statti of tfuii^, was loud in 
her protestations against such hasty proceedings. '^ Get ready for a 
wedding and for housekeeping in less than four weeks I It is not to 
be thought of. Besides, Mary, what do you know of housekeeping ? 
Oh, it is so fiwlish 1 and you so young I you little know what it is to 
have any care ; and then, your poor father, what will he do without 
you ? It will be so sudden to him — and William going so soon I " 

The tears were in Mary's eyes, but she repelled them, as she heard 
footsteps returning towards the parlour. The wise sister now tamed 
to the gentlemen, and told Mr. Vernon he did not know what trouble 
he was bringing on himself. " Why, sir," said she, waxing warm, 
^' this child will not be i|it to take care of you this twelvemonth. She 
hafl never made a loaf of bread. I doubt whether she would get you up 
a decent dinner. She has not yet looked into the mysteries of starch 
and smoothing-irons. She sometimes makes a little cake, or pastiy, 
but she would not know when her oven was hot, or her pies baked. 
She'd make fifty mistakes a week. You can't think of it. Take my 
advice, and leave her under my hand a year. I'll engage to turn her 
oiit then a good housekeeper. It is very impoi*tant, Mr. Vernon, for 
a mim9ter to have a wife that knows how"-— 

" Oh," said he, quite unmoved, " this thing comes of itself^ with 
good judgment and observation. Mary, having had so good an ex- 
ample before her eyes, will go on as if by instinct. I have no fear 
abcmt that." 

" Well, how should you know anything about it? She ought to 
know that it is one thing to see others go on light, and quite another 
to undertake herself, alone. It's the practice she wants. She might 
remember how some things are done at home, but she must do them 
with her own hands to know how." 

^^ Well, suppose that, considering her home advantages, I am will- 
ing to run the risk of it ; and that she consents to begin under this 
disadvantage, to save the inconvenience and trouble?" A quick 
reply was forthcoming, when the doctor laid his hand on his daughter 
Harriet's shoulder, and said, " The thing being decided, we have only 
to make the best of it. Besides, you are a little in fault here. You 
have been over-indulgent to Mary, or she would not be found, at 
eighteen, quite so ignorant of domestic matters as your words imply. 
I believe, however, she lias no foolish prejudice against this class of 
duties. Her inexperience may cause her some discomfort, but she 
will, without doubt, acquh-e skill. I foresee I must spare you, to 
begin her and set her on the right way." 

These words hwl a very soothing effect, and Miss Allison — who 
was a very enevgetio person-— entered warmly into certain plans and 
arrangements in reference to the important era ^ xivi^x >&.\,V^\A* "^^^ 
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even listened with sflent attention to Mr. Vernon's history of his 
measures to secnre a house in Salem, and to his expressed purpose to 
take possession by the middle of November, allowing two weeks only 
for a wedding tour. But, though silent, she was not meanwhile in- 
active. Her fertile brain was busy in projecting, computing, and 
devising — maintaining its equipoise amid such an influx of hetero- 
geneous materials as fill out the elaborate advertisement of some 
"Dry goods and grocery establishment," and as would have totally 
inundated and overset a mind less evenly-balanced than her own. 

Mary, who always has a thought for others, now finds time to 
inquire after a poor sick woman, whom Edward in his last letter spoke 
of visiting ; al^, if there were any new developments in the religious 
character of Esquire Lewis's daughters, about whom the young pastor 
had expressed some solicitude. She learns that Widow Harrison is 
still spared to pray, and that the Misses Lewis continue attentive to 
the externals of a Christian life. Perhaps he has wronged them 
by his doubt. He should think of expressing it to no one but his 
other self. 

The evening had passed rapidly on to near the midnight hour as 
Miss Allison gave her last look at the preparations for an early break- 
fast, and hastened toward her chamber. She thought herself the last 
to retire ; but, as she stepped into the hall, a light was burning in 
the library, and her father was sitting just as Mary had left him, half 
an hoiu: since, with her good-night kiss. He looked absorbed and 
anxious. She uttered an exclamation of surprise that he had not gone 
to his room, and added, " This sudden marriage troubles you, faSier. 
Well, I do not wonder. Mary seems to us a mere child ; and she is 
too young. We may well have some fears on her account." 

" Yes, Harriet ; I would rather she were two years older ; but then 
she is plastic, and will be the more easily assimilated to her new 
sphere and relationships. Her youth, on the whole, does not much 
disturb me. I was thinking of him — of Edward ; he is very sensitive, 
somewhat morbidly so, I suspect." 

" I haven't noticed it. He always seems to take in good part my 
plain way of speaking. He was cool enough to-night, when I spoke 
80 warmly against his plans. I think you must judge from the 
■bumps ; — ^he has rather a peculiar head." 

' " No ; I am more of a physiognomist, you know ; and his fiace is 
quite a study. I cannot be mistaken in the full, humid eye, pensive 
4ft repose ; the finely-curved, full, flexible lip, tremulous with every 
changing emotion ; in the reaction that follows every flush of excited 
rfcoHng. I feel it, too, when conversing with him, in his quick detec- 
tlfiffi' and discrimination of my own varying shades of emotion. I am 
^kn^UHcottscious of some variation of feeling till ho responds to it by 
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ihe curl of bis lip, or the flsush of his eye. He is like a thenuometer 
— ^up or down with the atmosphere. I wish, for hia own sake and for 
Mary's, that his sensibilities were less exquisite." 

" Why, Mary is just the one to sympathLae with sttch a nature* 
You have always said she had a world of sensibility. She will under- 
stand him, and feel for him. I shouldn^t worry about that;" and 
she turned away with a " Good-night." 

" Feel for hm I yes, and ivith him — too exquisitely, I fear, for her 
own happiness. But that I must trust to her best Friend t " and in 
his heart he folded his darling^ the more closely, and, with his blessing 
on her, struggled up the unspoken, yet fervent wish, " that I could 
enfold thee here while I live, and shield thee thus from the rough- 
nesses of life I " 



CHAPTER V. 



.. s "ApriwtobeeontQitedbyiheskiU 

OfmoChenandthdrdaughten." •'•.<,y\\ 

*'M7 8(m, ofmadcleq)eakijigiUadylfle4 ' ! ' 

And where a little spealdDg had Boffioed, 
Cometh muckle harm. This was told me and taught me-^ 
In mudcle speaking, Hnm'N^ wanteth not." 

** Bumoor, in temporary things is gigantic." 

Thb young pastor returned to Salem to find his secret known, and 
his usually quiet parish rather in a ferment. 

Esther Anne Brooks, the milliner, had been to the city for the autumn 
fiashions, and come home with important news. In the shop with 
which she traded was an apprentice, lately come from Plympton, who 
had a sister doing housework in Mayfield, an adjoining town. She 
lived close by Dr. Allison's, and knew of his daughter's engagement 
to the Salem minister. She had been at home on a visit, and, for want 
of other topics, had detailed this latest news from Mayfield ; exhaust- 
ing all that was known and conjectured, and drawing on her imagina- 
tion for enough to fill out a good story. The shop-girl remembered 
the Salem nulliner, and laid up the precious piece of gossip till she 
should see her at No. 7, Bbnde Street. 

Finding Esther Anne with both ears open, she imparted all she 
had received, with her own speculations Uiereon. By the time the 
ball had rolled on to Salem it had grown to quite a formidable size, 
with ifs small admixture of truth very ingeniously distributed through- 
out its staple commodity, exaggeration and error. Esther Anxiie'&Ullle 
brown shop was now the centre of attraction, not «o tdsslOq. ^^ ^va^:Rs«^^ 
of its new millinery as of the informaliou Vket^ \o \^ ^XaSa^s^ <s^w" 
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subject of tbd yoitng minister's " matrimonials*" Alniost every one 
was taken by surprise. Some, who had benevolently selected for 
him, were not a little piqued. A few, who had still nearer hopes, 
sighed as they were thus ^hed at a single stroke. 

Esquire Lewis's daughters were among the first that called, and 
they were not easily suited in the choice of bonnets. One after an- 
other was examined and rejected, being used as Ipils to hide their ey- 
oessive interest in the one topic on whioh they had resolved thoroughly 
tp examine Miss Brooks. 

" You are sure this report is true ?'* 

^^ Yes, I am sure of it [that bonnet, Mm Tjacsteiis^ is a good jBt], 
for the girl said her sister saw him every time he qame. He has 
visited her ever smce last June [there, the brim wants raisiflg a little, 
I can lap it under the crown.] He met her first away from home — 
somewhere she was visiting ; that time he was gone so long, you 
remember." 

" [Let me loofc at that drawn silk.] What did you hear of the 
family, Esther Anne?" 

" Well, as good as any in Mayfield ; hold tteir heads pretty Ijigh, 
T guess [that white straw, Miss Helen, will look sweetly on you]. 
The girl said, her sister said^ she heard the gentleman where she lived 
say, that the doctor was a clever man, and the girl well enough ; 
but he had a son in New York [the price of that is three dollars] 
— a half-brother of hers in New York was a slippery kind of a man 
— ^lived in dashing style. If his debts were paid, b& wouldn't own 
a cent." 

" [I don't quite like this white straw, Esther Ann^.] What more 
did you hear of the ygung lady herself?" 

" [Try this French lace.] Not much, except what I toW you. 
She's young and pretty ; has always been kept at school [there, that's 
a complete fit. Just look in the glass.]" 

" Never mind ; finish what you were saying." 

" They say her father has been very indulgent to her, because she lost 
her mother so young ; and he 's brought her up to books^ and music, 
and drawiiig, and Jl that sort of thing." The young ladies winked 
to each other under the shield of the boimetfl. " That girl's sister 
didn't seem to like her much. She said theore weio fiome families in 
Mayfield that thought hired girls good enough to associate with any- 
body ; but she had lived six months right over the way from Dr. 
Allison's, and had not been able to get acquainted with Miss Mary. 
Sh(^ said she was always flaunted out with her neck full of curia. 
She'U have to pat 'em up now, I guess [^vill you take those two 
jl^aeta?]" 

''/Yon jnaj laj them a^ide. We'll not conclude till mother has 
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been in and looked at thdm.] Yon tli(ln*t hear when the wedding is 
to come off, did yon ?" 

" No ; they guessed not for some time — she is so yonng ; bnt I find 
some folks here think he has gone now to make arrangements." 

" no ! he has gone to his father's." 

*♦ Well, you know the Whitman place is io be sold ; and they say 
Mr. Cook talks of buying it. Since this thing has come ont, many 
think Mr. Cook is trying to get the place for Mr. Vomon. What 
would he want of another house himself? Miss Leevy asked him 
about it yestarday ; and he told her if he purchased it there would be 
some one in this autumn. I hope Leevy will give it up now. She's 
tried hard enough to catch him." 

The Misses Lewis could bear no more, but bit their lips with vexa- 
tion, and went home to report to their intriguing mamma. Mrs. 
Lewis was not prepared for the failure of her deep-laid schemes. She 
had withdrawn her daughters from the gay society, taken them to 
hear every sermon, sent them to all the prayer-meetings, drawn them 
in to the circle of inquirers, rejoiced over their growing interest in 
religious things, encouraged them to make an early profession of their 
faith, as fruits of the revival ; and now to be disappointed thus ! Be- 
tween the two, she had thought herself secure. Lucretia was of just 
the right age — twenty-iive. Helen, she knew, was very pleasing, 
though she had supposed her too young ; yet she was nineteen last 
month. She tried to vent her disappointment in displeasure at the 
innocent cause of it. " She would not have believed Mr. Vernon such 
a deceitful man ; coming here, so pleasantly, week after week ; so 
many interviews as he had had alone with Lucretia, and so ready as 
he had been to ride in their carriage to the neighbourhood meetings. 
It was too bad. He could not be the man she had thought him," 

And there wore others to echo this " too bad." There was the 
shrewd, match-making Mrs. Pritchard, who had recommended no 
less than three of her favourites to Mr. Vernon. Another lady of the 
parish had boarded a niece from the city two summers, with an eye to 
the cultivation of a special acquaintance. No wonder she folt injured ! 

Poor Olivia Cook, or " Miss Leevy," as she was generally called, 
took the matter most to heart. She was a maiden of twenty-eight, 
with many good qualities, yet placed by circumstances on the very 
verge of that unenviable position in society which expoiges one to the 
derisive appellation of " spinster." Like many others of this much 
abused class, she had once been a bright young girl in a hapjiy home ; 
Imt, early deprived of natural guardians, and throvs'n on her own 
resources for a maintenance, she had gone as seamstress from house 
to house these many years^ during all of whicb «te ^^'s^ ^\^:<5^^aw^ ^^ 
be on the look-out for a settlement in \\fc. H« vrwA^Tv\v%\fe ^es^'^ 
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to the word "home" a double charm, and she. w«u8 certamly quali- 
fied for an industrious, frugal, and loving wife. Why should she be 
ridiculed for coveting the relation? 

Miss Leevy had for some time been quite literary and theological 
in her tastes. Indeed, it was said she might once or twice have had 
a comfortable home, if she had not aspired to a parsonage. She was 
a niece of Deacon Ely's wife j and, as his house was her head-quarters, 
she saw a good deal of ministerial company during the long inter- 
regnum that preceded the ordination of Mr. Vernon, With him she 
assiduously cultivated acquaintance, and made hers«lf at times quite 
agreeable. She was active during the revival ; and, though often 
officious, he felt that she had at heart the welfare of the Redeemer'a 
cause. In the Sabbath-school and prayer-meeting she was ever at 
her post. True, she might be thought to overstep the bounds of 
maidenly reserve, in her frequent visits at Mr. Vernon's boarding- 
place ; but Mr. Cook was her "second cousin," and she had always 
been in the habit of calling there. That she should feel a d^p and 
growing regard for her minister — and such a man, too — ^was natural 
enough. That she had any special expectations from him, she would 
not allow to her o^vn thoughts. That he had become the centre of 
her thoughts, and hopes, and movements, she was not aware till this 
fatal rumour reached her ear. Was she not to be pitied ? Yet fai: 
eases like this, society has no pity — it has only caustic words, or care-^ 
less laughter. 

Among the many who called at the milliner's shop, came Mrs. 
Deacon Ely — not to purchase a new bonnet, or a fresh ribbon for the 
old one, but to administer a few words of caution to the gossiping 
Miss Brooks. Mrs. Ely was a plain, sensible, matronly woman, open- 
hearted and liberal-handed, a friend- to everybody, and a quiet yet 
fearless advocate of the truth. We may not stop here to inquire how 
much the good deacon Was indebted to his help-meet for the fact 
that he was — ^what in these days is so rarely found — a model in the 
deaconship. 

Mrs. Ely talked like a mother to Esther Anne ; told her that " such 
roundabout stories as she had imported were sure to be exaggerated ; 
— perhaps it would turn out entirely false ; and then how mortifying 
it would be to her I But, even if the main fact should prove true, 
how little jud^gment had she shown in circulating reports about it that 
had set the whole parish in a flurry I It was not prudent, neither 
was it kind toward their minister. We ought to have more confidence 
in him than to suppose he would marry * a gay, idle young flirt,' as 
'i^ine v.rf calling her. " She had really thought we were wiser here 
^iin' some places that make a breeze about their minister's marriage. 
'e hoped tiiesGTcportB would not reach Mr. Vernon's ear— his feelings 
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ard 00 easily touched. It was time he married ; and people ought to 
be pleased that, go particular as he is, there is a prospect of his being 
suited." With such and many like words was the weak-minded girl 
brought to feel her imprudence ; and with tears she promised Mrs. 
Ely that she would not agitate the matter any more. 

It was almost night — the night of his return — when the unconscious 
subject of so much busy speculation entered the village, with the reins 
lying loose on Pompey's neck, looking here and there for a smiling 
welcome, after a five days* absence. He met one and another, return* 
ing from their day's work in the field, but their manner seemed to 
him peculiar. Some looked at him suspiciously, and others fixedly ; 
and one passed him with averted eyes. What could it mean ? At 
an angle of the green he met Esquire Lewis, who seemed in haste, 
and less boisterous than usual in his salutations. A something un- 
wonted so impressed him, that he called after the esquire, with an 
iiaquiry after his family, and the people in general ; but only received 
a cool " All well, I believe." 

He rode musingly across the green, and overtook two young girls, 
to whom he spake, as ever, with pleasant greetings. One, though 
iordial in her reply, coloured deeply ; the other was Bessie Crampton, 
a favourite of his, to whom he had lately introduced a classmate. 
Bessie's face wore a comical expression, and her roguish eyes flashed 
such intelligence upon him that he could not forbear an answering 
smile of conscious betrayal, and a quick, sympathetic glance, which 
said plainly, " We understand each other." He knew that his secret 
was out. 

He found Miss Leevy at Mr. Cook's when he entered. She received 
him with a painfully embarrassed air, and was missing when he came 
from his room to tea. Mrs. Cook confirmed his conviction that tidings 
of his intended marriage had reached Salem, wisely suppressing the 
embellishments that had caused such a sensation among the people. 

Mr. Vernon was now open to inquiry respecting his plans ; and it 
was soon generally known that he had purchased a house, and that 
he was to be married on the 30th instant. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

' Edio, on the zoph^rs gliding. 
Beard a voice that seems to say, 
' Eton and hearts, come list my tidioss, 
This has heen a wedding day.' " 



Thb nuptial day of their minister passed not unnoted by the people 
of hin obarge. As that beautiful October morning d&»^\i^ ^\>k\c^\iR^ 
and glebe, many a heart in Salem eeivt ou\. \\» i«t^^\i\.V^^'®»»%^afc«* 
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union, in which A near and practical interest was felt. Many a qn{ck 
fancy traversed the thirty miles of carriage-road to Mayfiold, in season 
to witn^ the marriage ceremony ; and, thongh they could see only 
the figure of the bride, he who clasped her hand stood before their 
mind's eye as distinct in form and feature as when they had seen him 
in the pulpit the last Sabbath. 

Aunt Rachel, Mrs. Cook's invalid boarder, was almost beside her- 
self with joy. She declared it was the finest day of the month, and 
that " heaven and earth were smiling on the union." Having none 
but distant kindred, she loved her young minister next to her God— 
with a lore, too, that partook largely of reverence and worship. She 
had asked him the exact hour of the ceremony ; and when eight 
o'clock arrived, she was nervously fumbling the leaves of an old 
hymn-book, and it soon became apparent that she was about to honour 
the event with a song. True, she was very deaf, and her voice was 
a stringless instrument ; but the psalm-tunes she sang in girlhood 
were fresh in her memory, and she " made melody in her heart," if 
not to the Lord, at least to the under-shepherd, who had led her into 
green pastures, beside the still waters of salvation. 

As neighbours met, that day, the first speech that followed their 
salutations was, " I suppose our minister was married this morning." 
There were a few who followed up the theme by an ominous shake of 
the head, and auguries of evil. On the afternoon of the same day — 
whether the coincidence was designed does not appear — there was a 
gathering of the ladies, a mile out of the village, at Deacon Ely's. 
Now that the hurry of harvesting was over, Mrs. Ely found a pause 
in which to quilt a comfortable that she had promised to a wretched 
family in the neighbourhood. She was a woman who found the right 
time for everything. Hence there Was no confusion in her house, find 
nothing planned was ever given up for want of ability to accomplish 
it. Pour grown-up sons, without a sister, made large demands upon 
her ; yet she always moved about with the same even, energetic step, 
and placid, motherly countenance. 

Two or three days before this gathering, she might have beeti seen, 
after her dinner-work was done, ripping up the skirts of old dresses, 
and putting them in proper shape for a bed-covering. This done, a 
general invitation to the quilting was circulated through the district, 
and sent over to the village. As the result of this, some twenty 
married ladies and maidens met in the long dining-room at two o'clock, 
with nimble tongues and fingers, prepared as usual to carry on a 
double line of operations. After the work had been marked oif, the 
frfttne let down to the proper level at the comers on the old kitchen 
-Aiiits, and duly tied with tow strings — after the ladies, with much 
tligr and Fanning under the quilt, were all seated, the choice of 
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thread dificiiMed^ and tho size of needlo^s compared-^the way was 
opened for eonversation on any topic of general interest. 

As might haye been predioted, there was but me absorbing theme ; 
and that, introduced in a whisper, soon went round the circle^ till th« 
loud hum of voices, and the wann expression of various opinions, 
might have jarred on the ear of a disinterested spectator. First were 
collated all the historic items that had received publicity through 
Esther Anne Brocks, and through the replies of Mr. Vernon himself 
to those who had the assurance to question him. These, interspersed 
with various comments, occupied no little time ; so that the quilt was 
rolled twice on both ades before the party reached the next broad 
field of remark — conjecture. At one right angle of the quilt several 
yoang ladies discussed the wedding habiliments and arrangements, — 
whether the bride would be attircd in white, or in a travelling-dress j 
"wherther there would be a large or a small party ) would they have 
music at a morning wedding ) in honour to the new temperance move- 
ment, would they dispense with wino ; and would the wedding-cake 
be — any of it — ^brought to Salem for distribution. 

A more elderly group were chatting about the house lately pur- 
chased — ^what repairs were needed and gobig forward ; which rooms 
would be re-papered, and what would be the quality of the furniture, 
and tho style of living. Somebody wondered if Mrs. Vernon would 
bring her piano with her. Carrie Wood, the youngest of the party, 
clapped her hands at this suggestion, and "hoped so; she should 
dearly love to hear her play, as she had not yet seen a. piano." The 
city girl, who had come with her Aunt Hoadley to tliis novel " soci- 
able,*' curled her lip contemptuously, and looked with pity on tho un- 
sophisticated girl of fifteen, who had never seen a piano I 

Meanwhile, good Mrs. Ely had succeeded in enlisting half a dozen 
ladies, among whom was Bessie Crampton, in her proposal to make 
up a little wardrobe for the coming need of the destitute woman for 
whose benefit they were quilting. 

The next torn the conversation took was upon the bearings of this 
new connexiofn on the welfare of the parish. One lady thought " it 
yjould have been a disastrous thing had it occurred last whiter, in the 
height of the revival, — ^it makes m much talk I " Another said : " They 
comld not expect the minister to visit so much as he had done among 
the people ; she guessed some would miss him." A third " thought it 
doubtful whether he would find as much time to study his sermons." 

The good-natured Mra. Cook said, " It would be a happy thing for 
him if it only kept off that melancholy look he had nearly all last; 
Bpring, when she used to ask him what was the matter, and he told 
hW, 'the blues.' " The withered, sallow-looking Mre. ftvis\ VSass^a^gsJ^i 
*• he ought to consider what was for ftve go<A cA ^o^ ^cf^^'' ^^to%. 
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Elj came to the re8cae, and asked : '^ How does it appear that he is 
not mindfiil of the interests of the people ? A good minister's wife is 
certainly an acquisition to any community. She helps the pastor, 
makes ^r him a pleasant home, increases the social feeling between 
him and his people, and is a blessing to them in many ways. There 
is no need of so much excitement. We should not be prejudiced so 
easily against one we have never seen." 

** Well," said the little bustling Mrs. Coleman, " when she comes, I 
hope she will get up some parties, or sewing^circles, or something 
else ; it's so horribly dull. We only want a person to take the lead, 
to have something going on here as well as in other places." " Take 
the lead!" said Miss llieevy ; "who do you think will look up to a 
young girl of eighteen?" There was a significant laugh around i^ 
circle. She felt a hand on the back of her chair, and looking rouivcl, 
saw Dr. Alden standing behind her. He had come over to super- 
intend the moving of some hay, bought from Deacon Ely ; and, while 
ihe men were busy at the barn, he took the liberty to look in upoii 
the quilting party. 

" What's all this about?" said the good doctor. 

" Oh ! " said one of the girls, "just as if you don't know, Dr. Alden ; 
you have been at the door these ten minutes." 

"Well, well," said he; "be a little reasonable, ladies. This talk 
about youth and inexperience is all moonshine. One would suppose 
you expected a good minister's wife to be found, like some garmenlii^ 
ready cut and made — a complete fit. Such is not the fact, howeVer ; 
it's the training in the sphere that qualifies them for it, though some 
have more native congeniality to the station than others. I don't Isks 
this plan of prescribing what sort of a woman a minister shall marr)^ 
For my part, I would not have them all ' as like as two peas.' Thei^ 
are certain fundamental things which every wise man, and of coixrsd 
every minister, should look well to at the beginning, — ^ood comtnon 
sense, sincere piety, and mental culture ; these lie at the foundation. 

" Take any young woman with these essentials, and unite her with 
one whom she loves with unselfish devotion ; let his profession be the 
ministry, and she will shape her course as may best subserve his 
sphere in life. She may make some mistakes for a time ; but let her 
conscientiously discharge duties as they arise, and it will not be long 
before she will settle down into an exemplary minister's wife." 

"But," said Mrs. Pritchard appealingly, "don't you think, Dr. 
Alden, iheti in such an important matter a minister should take cukke, 
^and be- guided by the judgment of others ? " 

I'- "Undoubtedly, ma'am," said the doctor, with assumed gravity; 
i^iAilice she is to be the wife of the parish, he should select a commitlee 
of some half dozen of his most experienced ladies, and wed by proxy ; 
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only, he might be a UiUe past his prime before they would agree in 
their choice." 

" Oh, doctor I " said Mrs. Coleman ; " you are always so queer. I 
shall make you own, now, that you think Mr. Vernon is taking too 
young a bride." 

" A little doubtful, Mrs. Coleman. If she is young, she will have 
less to unlearn, and will be moulded the more easily, and adapt her- 
self with less difficulty to what is peculiar to the profession. But 
then," he added thoughtfully, '^ she may be more susceptible to un*- 
towaid influences from the people ; we can do much, doubtless, to 
make her young life happy or uncomfortable." 

**You are getting quite serious, doctor," said Mrs. Hoadley. "I 
am tfuxe nobody wishes her any harm ; but who would have thought 
Mr. Vernon would be the man to be attracted by a pretty foce?" 

'*You have seen her, then?" said he; "you have the advantage 
ofus." 

f' Now, doctor, you know better," replied the lady with some con- 
fusion. 

" Oh I your niece here may have met her." 
. " No, no ; but we have all heard about her from those who have 
seen her." 

" I beg your pardon," said the doctor, rising ; " to be young and 
pretty one would think a crime." Several pairs of bright eyes were 
SQddenly raised from their work. " Well, well," added he, " if it is, 
I know of some others in the same condemnation;" and, glancing 
sliJy with his gray eyes toward the comer of the quilt where sat Bessie 
and Carrie, he nodded a "good day, ladies," and departed. The 
needles were now plied with renewed diligence, as Mrs. Cook remarked 
that this room would be wimted to set the table in, and the quilt must 
oome off before tea. 

Mrs- Ely called Leevy out to help her to get tea ; and, when they 
reached the pantry, she softly shut the door, and asked her niece 
^' what she meant by making such an imprudent remark, and begged 
her, for her own sake, to keep still ; people would be drawing inters 
ences from her appearance, and she ought to be more careful;" with 
many like words of caution. To her surprise, Leevy let fall two or 
three large tears, and replied, " I was not aware I spoke so warmly till 
the words were past my lips ; I am sorry, and will try to do better." • 

" Yes," said her aunt ; " and, when Mr. Vernon returns with his 
wife, I hope you will not be backward, Leevy, in calling on her. Y<M 
know as well as I how much has been said about your visiting him,; 
now is your time to show people that they have had no reaeon- for 
•talking as they have done." To this Leevy made no re^l^^^wAV^ 
aunt for onoe was puzzled what to thmk oi l^«t. "^^ 
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We will stay no longer at iho qnilting party, for &\s is a wedding 
day, and we sliould spend it in a more genial atmosphere. 

In a capacious parlour in Mayfield, amid the perfume of &ding 
iiowers, there linger yet the breath of warm hearts, and the fragrance 
of honeyed lips, and the dew of gentle tears, and the soft fidnt echoes 
of the nuptial song, and the sweeter melody of farewell voices, and the 
far-off solemn rustling of angel ^vings. Yet, to a casual obfiecY^r, the 
place wears the stillness of a deserted house. The owner of the man- 
sion, with feelings that make leisure dreaded, has gone to viait a ikh 
taut invalid. Two or three young theologues are retracing their steps 
to the seminary, while twice that number of blooming girls are won- 
dering if they will ever find their way again to Mayfield. The young 
missionary-elect is by this time seated in a train of cars for " dowo- 
oast," with a dark-eyed thoughtful girl by his side. The New Ydrk 
brother and his gay wife are on the Sound. The maiden mistress of 
the establishment, whose head and heart and hands have been 80 
heavily taxed fur many days, has fouud her first leisure moment for a 
crying-spell^ and is now alone in her chamber, actually indulging the 
unwonted luxury of tears. 

As for the newly-married pair, they have since nine o'clock jour- 
neyed many a mile over hill and dale, unwearied by the long rough 
way — with joy in their hearts too deep for a constant flow of words, 
and sympathy so perfect as to find a medium in silence. Already has 
Edward pointed out the spires of his native town ; and now they leave 
the dusty thoroughfere for the narrow road, with its midway strip 6f 
green, that leads up to the farm house. Nor is their visit uncxpccfted, 
as the air of readiness, and tlio many eager faces in waiting, amply 
testify. 

Ere the cariiage reaches the place, the young husband turns to look 
at his bride ; he notices a sudden accession of colour in her cheek and 
a fluttering of the heart, — as what bride does not remember, who was 
presented as a stranger to her husband's relatives ? He tries to scan her 
with other eyes than his own, and the result seems quite satisfactory ; 
for he whispers, " I know they will love you, Mary." 

Brother James is the first at the carriage-side, and has looked into 
his new sister's face, and smiled, and bowed, ere there is time for the 
formal words of presentation. She is quite at her ease, as she feels 
the warm, brotherly grasp of his strong hand, and responds to his 
conlial welcome with a kiss. The four boys are straggling down the 
path from the door to the gate, — all, but one, awkward and confused, 
in the vain attempt to recall what they were to say and do on this 
important occasion. Master Eddie alone is self-possessed ; and, dis- 
appointed at seebig a large white horse before the carriage, lie disre- 
^rijx/if nil ceremony, and vociferates, '* Uncle Ned, why didn't you 
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come with black Pompey? — I say it's too bad/' The aged father is 
on the step, and sister Laura in the door-way with the baby. But 
Edward makes brief sahitations till he gains the hall, and clasps his 
mother in his arms. Nor does he prolong his embrace, eager to con- 
summate the meeting of the two beings whom he loves best on earth, 
And how does his own eye moisten as he Bees the leays involuntarily 
start on either side, — the warm gush from the full cistern, the single 
bright drop from the fountain nearly spent I To the aged matron, tj^ 
scene recalled her buried daughter ; and, by a similar force of associa- 
tion, Mary's lips no sooner vibrated with the word " mother," than it 
awoke in her heart the old memories of childhood and of her one great 
sorrow. 

After a generous supper, which was waiting the arrival of the youth-r 
ful pair, they spent a pleasant hour in the " old north room ; " one on 
either side of mother's chair, alone with her. Mary had never seen 
Edward look so happy or so lovable as now, in the home of his child- 
hood, by his mother's knee. Blessed place 1 where the man shakes 
off the dust and oares of life, and again becomes a child. 

An evening stroll in the glorious moonlight ! — ^through the orchard, 
beneath the large old apple-trees ; down the smooth green hill-side ; 
under the willows by the river bank, where the boy had angled for 
perch J to the moss-covered rock, in whose shaded niche the student 
was wont to con his book ; back to the rustic porch, where the fragrant 
honey-suckle, so often trained by hands that will never train it mprOi 
is still studded with blossoms ; and the moon, looking through th<(^ 
lattice, makes mosaic on the sanded step. 

The same moon, on the eve of this wedding day, far to the east, 
looks through a muslin curtain on a homely, yet neat and comfortable 
chamber, where, kneeling beside her bed, a lowly maiden, alone with 
her Bible and her God, is striving to calm a fevered spirit, and strug- 
glitig for victory over self in its most subtle guise. Poor Leevy I — 

*• Oh, happiness! Oh, unrest !" 



CHAPTER VII. 

" She'tf a teoman — one in whom 

The spring-time of her childish j-ears 
Shall never lose its fresh perfume. 
Though knowing well that life hath room 
For mnny blights aud tears." 

•' A thouFond thoughts of all things dear. 
Like shadows o'er me sweep ; 
I leave my sunny childhood here. 
Oh, thcrefure, let me weep !" 



The poopk* at the hoiuostead could not i!v\.\l Vvi ^^5^\\.vi ^jcsS^ Vs^'ssk 
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Edward's young wife ; yet, in the brief acquaintance of a few days, 
they did not come to appreciate her maturity and strength of cha- 
racter. Occasionally they betrayed to Edward that they regarded her 
rather as his pet than his companion. The old gentleman caressed 
her, and called her his " little girl." Brother James would sometimes 
say, laughingly, " he should like to see her taking care of a house." 
Sister Laura ventured to ask her " what Salem people would say to a 
married lady — and their minister's wife, too— with her neck fall of 
curls?" Mary quietly replied, " that she had worn her hair in this 
way ever since she could remember, and, of course, to her friends it 
looked most natural and becoming ; but it was not stereotyped thus, 
and she could put up the curls at any time. Indeed, she had tried it 
once, but" — 

" Edward objected, I suppose," interposed sister Laura. She looked 
over her shoulder. He was there to speak for himself. 

" Oh ! " said he, " it was the morning of our marriage. The carriage 
was waiting. Mary came from the library, whither she had gone to 
put on her bonnet. I saw the change at a glance, and whii^>eP8d, 
* What is this 1 ' She answered, * My second concession to the good 
of the parish.' I told her we were not going to Salem yet, but to my 
birthplace, and I must take her there just as I had found her. So 
we were delayed half an hour to rectify the mistake." 

This incident led to a discussion as to how far a minister's femily 
should conform to the notions of their parishioners, in regard to dress 
and style of living. Mary expressed her views with sufficient modesty, 
yet with so much firmness, that sister Laura, in rehearsing the matter 
to her husband, declared her surprise that " the girl was so spirited 
and independent." 

The last afternoon of the visit. Master Eddie came home from school 
with loud complaints that his brothers had gone ojff, and left him to 
play alone. His new aunt had taken quite a fancy to the child. She 
told him she would play with him, if that would do. 

" Oh I but, auntie," said he, " you will not run with me in the yard, 
and play catch." 

" Certainly I will," she replied ; and the romp began. 

James and Edward stood in the porch, and watched them ; both 
with pleasure — one with evident pride and satisfaction, as the young 
bride's silvery laugh rang out, and the glow heightened on her cheek, 
and the glossy curls were tossed to and fro on her bare neck. 

" They are about the same age," said James. " It's a pretty picture, 
Ned ; but I fear she is too much of a child for yon." 

Edward's eyes were already moist with silent tlianksgivings that so 
bright and joyous a gift had been vouchsafed him. When he spoke, 
it was with a feeling and emphasis that startled his brother. 
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"It was this very thing, James — %yhat you call childish gaiety, 
this buoyancy and freshness of feeling — that won me at the first. I 
had grown' old in spirit ; fevered with the heat and burden of my pro- 
fessional cares, I was faint and worn when I fmst met her ; and I 
welcomed her converse as you do the cooling shade at noon, in your 
san-bomt fields. It was like the green grove and bubbling fountain 
to the heated traveller at mid-day. It seemed to take me back ten 
years, and to renew my early youth. True, there were other qualities 
which feund a deeper place in my heart ; but it was this which first 
attracted and charmed me." 

"But," said James, "this * freshness,' as you call it, cannot last. 
The season of girlhood will soon be past." 

" I don't know about that," said the other, quickly. " If it were 
the mere effervescence of animal spirits, time might exhaust the foun- 
tain ; but it is with Mary something more than that — it is part of her 
temperament ; an element, too, that has great tenacity of life. I believe 
it possible to retain it even in old age ; and how delightful to be always 
yoimg^^always fresh in feeling ! There may be much to try it, much 
to quench it ; but traces of the old playfulness will remain even to the 
last ; like the effervescing draught, it will sparkle at the bottom of the 
glass." 

"Edward, you are quite eloquent; and tears in your eyes, tool 
Well, I hope you will realize all you anticipate ; but why look so 
gmve ? I have not displeased you ?" 

" No," said Edward ; " I was straining my eyes to look into the 
distant future; and a prophetic mood was coming over me. Tou 
think I love her too well, James." 

" I have not said that, brother. I don't know that I think it. She 
loves pou tenderly, I can see, notwithstanding she is somewhat shy 
of caresses ; and you ought to give her all your heart — that is, as much 
of it as you may lawfully give to any earthly object. But do not make 
an idol of her, brother. Are you not in some danger of this?" 

Edward's thoughts, just then, acquired a sudden impetus, as llary 
came tripping round the comer, with Eddie in fiiU chase ; and, bound- 
ing from the porch, he caught them both at once, and put an end to 
the race. 

It was the middle of November when Edward and Mary returned 
from their wedding tour, and found the dear home in Mayfietd (never 
had it seemed dearer) alive with the bustle of preparation for their 
house-kcoping. The carpets had been soleoted previously to the mar- 
riage, the floors they were to cover had been measured, a^id they were 
now ready to be laid as soon as wanted. The cabinet famitui'c^ toa^ 
was purchased at the same time, and stood bo7;.viv!L m\)ci^ ^\^^»^i^^«i^>?^^ 
ready to be forwarded per order, T\u-qq Hvivx\ftvX\^'Wi^'-"^^ •^\^\^^^^'»\ 
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needles, bad now nearlj oompleted their task, under MisB Allison's 
snperyision ; and, in the expressive wards of Anne, the domestic, there 
Had been ^' lots o' sewing done in this bonse since the wedding." 

The eighteenth was a clear frosty morning. The house was astir 
Defore day -dawn. Mary woke with the first sound ; for even in sleep 
she had not lost the consciousness that she was to set forth to-day Icnr 
a new home. Presently a light was brought, and she dressed as bajBlily 
as possible, that she might have a little time to herself before breakfiast. 

Lighting her own lamp, she placed it on the shelf for Edward, and 
taking the other, slipped out, and round to her own little chamber, 
which had been her resting-place and sanctuary ever since her child- 
hood. 

Her heart was very, very full ; and its emotions, how mingled, how 
tender, and how strong I She sought her accustomed place of prayer, 
and bowed her head ; but it was many minutes ere she could commAnd 
her voice. Then, when utterance came, how earnest were the plead- 
ings, and how often interrupted, — ^now by a gush of tears, and now by 
recollections which furnished new matenals for supplication, or fr&lk 
matter for giving of thanks I 

what a relief is prai/er to the burdened Christian I What like 
this can still convulsive heart-throbbings, or give composure and 
strength to the soul ? 

Every believer rhas his signal visits to the mercy-seat; — places 
where, like Jacob, he sets up a memorial, to look back upon through 
all his after pilgrimage ; — ^times when, as a prince, he had power with 
God, and prevailed. 

Such was this early-morning interview to Mary. Eefreshed and 
tranquillized, she rose, and drew the curtain toward the rising day. 
A few stars were still in the sky, and the faint streaks of daylight 
rapidly brightened, till every feature of the familiar landscape stood, 
revealed. Distant, in the dusky twilight, she could trace the white 
enclosure of the quiet churchyard ; and she gazed till the increasing 
dawn showed her the weeping- willow by her sainted mother's grave. 

But neither the sight of that consecrated spot, nor the thought of 
what a home she was leaving, nor the image of her father, sorrowing, 
as he should miss her, from day to day, nor the pressure of untri^ 
and weighty responsibilities, nor the lively sense of her own weakness 
and deficiency, had power to disturb her now. A holy peace was in 
her heart. That heart was stayed on God, and its one deep aspira- 
tion was to honour Christ by a life spent in doing good. 

One hurried look around the chamber, and she went down to the 
breakfast-table, with traces of tears on her cheek, but with a halo 
round her that told of sunlight in her heart. 

£}dward kd fjo family worship. His prayer was brief ftn4 tender. 
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J^Iary felt that he must know something of what had heen passing in 
her own thoughts. He doubtless had some appreciation of the csir- 
cumstances, as they would naturally affect one of her ardent suscepti- 
bilities. Beyond this, had he any idea of the scope and depth of her 
emotions, at this great crisis in her history ? We trow not. Just now, 
and on this point, Mary's ^at^er had for her a more perfect sympathy 
than her husband. He could not trust himself to part with her here; 
so he resolved to leave his business for a single night, and see her to 
her house-keeping. 

The cavalcade was soon under way. Dick was sent oflf first, with 
the loaded team; then the married pair were helped away; and, 
lastly, the doctor fairly started, with his elder daughter, after sundry 
delays, caused by her '^ more last words '' to Anne, about the care of 
things during her absence. Every vehicle was laden to its utmost 
capacity. The last article, which was to go 'Hhis side up, with 
-care,'' was a basket of provisions, prepared by the hands of the skilful 
housewife, which Edward insisted might be dispensed with, as the 
generosity of his people would doubtless make it a work of super- 
erogation ; to which Miss Harriet, as she carefully deposited it at 
her feet, replied, with a knowing look, " We shall see." 



CHAPTER Vm. 

** Toong wife, be not as a tiinid girl ; there is honour due to thine estate." 

"It gnovoei within his house, of meat and drink." 

' happy lot, and hallowed, even as the joy of angels, 
^)ldeii 






Where the golden chain of godliness is entwined with the roses of lore ! " 

It was at a late dinner-hour that our travellers entered the villa^ 
of Salem, and, passing through it, a quarter of a mile beyond ^ 
church, stopped at the low, red house which had long been the 
minister's boarding-place. 

Sister Harriet, with her usual independence, rebelled somewhat at 
this arrangement. " We had better go at once to the new house. 
AVe have enough to eat, and can make ourselves quite comfortable*" 
£ut Mr. Yemon had yielded a promise to Mrs. Cook's earnest solicita^ 
tion that he would bring the bride to dine with her. So he just 
reminded their sister that it was one thing to be mistress of cere- 
monies at Mayfield, and quite another to be his guest in Salem. She 
must hold herself at his disposaL 

Aunt Kachel was in her element, and knew not which mo&t to 
admire — the gentle, blooming girl, or the kind, sensible, gentlemanly 
doctor, who patiently heard the story of her ailments^ end "^^^soir 
wended several remedies whicl^ she Iwl Wi\^t \^fv^^ .v ; - ^^'^ • 
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After dinner, Mary afeked Edward to let her take a peep at his 
room— his "bachelor sanctum;" but his landlady overheard, and 
begged he would not go up stairs, as the chambers were not in order 
to-day. Miss Allison, too, interposed, saying it would be needful to 
go to work at once, if they were to accomplish anything toward 
furnishing the house before night. Mrs. Gook informed them that 
she had seen to the cleaning, and that the rooms were all dry and 
aired, ready to begin, and she would go over with them. 

The whole village was by this time aware of the arrival. Many a 
stealthy glance was taken from behind half-closed shutters, or slightly 
drawn curtains, besides the open gaze from shop-doors and wayside. 
Mary felt that many curious eyes were scanning her, and she was 
glad to be fairly within the protecting walls of her own dwelling. 

Presently a group of ladies gathered, proffering their assistance, to 

whom the young pastor, as fast as they arrived, presented his bride. 

. A company of men were round the door, helping the doctor and Didc 

to take off the load ; and many a pair of eyes from without peered 

curiously in, at every opening, to get a glimpse of the minister's wife^ 

Mr. Vernon now tofd Mrs. CoOk, if other ladies came she must 
attend to them while he was gone to change his attire, which he must 
do before he could go to work in earnest. She put her hand on his 
arm, as he was passing out, and said, " I don't know as you will like 
it, sir, the liberty we've taken ; but I thought 'twould help a good 
deal, it's so near tho last of the week, if your study was moved over 
before you came ; — so we did it yesterday." 

A troubled expression crossed his face, as he thought of books and 
papers pa£sing through hands unused to such freight ; but his next 
thought was a gratefol one, and a smile and word of thanks were on 
his lips as the good woman added, " We were very careftil, sir, of every- 
thing. There were men enough to lift, and so we took nothing out 
of the drawers, either in the bookcase or the writing-table. Just run 
up, and see how vou like it." 

"Ah I" said she, as they reached the door, "you will not need to 
stoop here ; it's higher between joints than our old place." 

"So, here we are, sure enough!" said the minister, with a delight 
which Mrs. Cook intensely shared. " Here's my carpet ; there, my 
lounge ; the bookcase, the writing-table, the old arm-chair,— every- 
thing. My wardrobe, too, in the closet ! But how did you happen 
to hit my fancy in the arrangement ?'! 

" Oh," said his honest friend, " Aunt Rachel said that would be the 

trouble,— we should put nothing whpre you would want it; but Mias 

Orampton saw us, and she ran over, and said she had been in here 

^Wf ^ '^^ ^^ being papered, apd beard you sp^ak about it, 

V told 738 where the thmgs were to stand," 
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''And Bho arranged the books, did she not? I should not know 
they had been tonched." 

" No ; she offered to help, but cousin Leevy took them down, and 
she said she would put them up again herself as she knew just how 
they went." 

"0 hoi 'twas «^, was it? Well, Miss Olivia has the develop- 
ment of order. By the way, is she here ?" 

" No, sir ; she helped me about the dinner to-day, and then went 
over to Deacon Ely's. She said her aunt would want to come this 
afbemoon, add she would stay and attend to the milking." 

Mr. Vernon now recollected that be had left his wife alone among 
gtrangers. He was hastening to go down, when sister Harriet met 
him ; and, putting a carpet-hammer and tacks in his hand, bade him 
go to work in an adjoining chamber. 

" Sister," said he, " don't be so authoritative. I must go and find 
Mary first." 

♦'There is no need of that trouble. The child can take care of her- 
self. She is as busy as a bee, and has set all those ladies to work, 
too ; " she did not add, as she might, '' much against my will." 

The fact was, this peculiar and energetic personage would have 
preferred to make no acquaintances in Salem till the house was fur- 
nished and ready to receive company. She had no great estimate, 
besides, of the value of such kind of assistance. It sadly conflicted 
with the systematic order of proceedings arranged in her own brain. 
So, when Mary came to lier, as she was unpacking beds and linen, 
and asked her to step out and be introduced to the company, and 
accept their offers of help, she replied in a whisper, *' that this was no 
time hf compliments ; better tell the ladies there was nothing thej 
oonld do ; 'twould hinder more than help I" 

But Mary suggested that they would be better pleased to be allowed 
to do something, and she at length consented to go out and see them. 

One woman remarked, " We are ready to help, if you will only «wt 
us to work." Miss Allison stood uneasily, and was silent. Another 
proposed, as there was nothing done in the |>arlourB, to beg^ there, 
and spread the carpets, and put up the curtains. This brought Miss 
Allison out ; and she told the ladies that " the parlours could be dis- 
pensed with for one day, but thev must have a place to eat and sleep 
in. The most she hopei to do, tnis afternoon and evening, was to get 
the lodging-rooms ready, and the dining-room, so that they could stiry 
in it, and to put up a stove, and get out dishes enough to use for sup- 
per and break&st." Having been thus communicative, she hastened 
back to her tusk. 

A bright fire was blazing on the kitchen \\fe«tW^ qn« -tR^Kss^a.^ 
SI kettle of boiling water. Takiug a >\\T[t ttom ^V^.^'^n-'^ ^^ 
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new friends she thought the most difficult matter perhaps, would be 
the unpacking and washing of the crate of crockery. If they chose to 
attempt it, she would hegin there. 

Mrs. Ely now arrived ; and, seeing how the others were occupied, 
she set down her basket of provisions in the pantry, and offered her 
services with Mrs. Gook in the sleeping apartments, where she was 
so perfectly at home, in laying paillasse or mattress, shaking feather- 
bed and holster, airing linen and blankets, that she won golden 
opinions from the very particular person who superintended these 
operations. 

Meanwhile the young mistress of the parsonage, having tied a white 
muslin apron over her plain travelling dress, moved gracefully aronnd, 
enduring, with lady-like composure, the many searching side-glances 
she could not fail to see — ^unfluttered by the whispers, accidentally 
overheard, that were not designed for her ear — quietly guiding in the 
arrangement of china-closet and cupboard — ^finding time for a pleasant 
word to the gentlemen, as they passed in and out with the furniture 
— ^improving opportunities, in some by-passage, to put her arm roxmd 
her dear faUier's neck, and press her lips to his cheek, and keeping up 
a . constant, though for the most part mute, correspondence with her 
husband, who contrived not to lose sight of her for many minutes at a 
time, causing the colour to heighten on her cheek occasionally, by his 
manifest admiration. 

By six o'clock the parsonage began to look inhabitable, and the 
ladies dispersed. Long before that time, Mary, with her quick, in- 
tuitive perception of character, had formed estimates of her new ac- 
quaintances. She felt already, that there were some people in Salem 
whom she could trust and love. Her heart warmed towards Mrs. 
Ely as to a mother. In Mrs. Crampton she saw a friend on whose 
wisdom and fidelity she might rely— one who would make allowance 
for her youth, and be considerate of her in all circumstances. The 
frank, impulsive Bessie, she had been previously prepared to love ; 
and, as they moved side by side from kitchen to pantry, a telegraphic 
chain was soon established between them. When they parted at 
twilight, it was with a kiss and a warm pressure of the hand, while 
Edward smiled fondly on them both. 

. In Mrs. Lewis, who, to save appearances, called for a few minutes, 
^^ie saw more of the critic than the friend, and felt relieved when the 
cold, gray eyes, which had scanned her so enviously, withdrew. 

The lively Mrs. Coleman interested her — she hardly knew why ; 

.9;igb she only called at the door to tell Mr. Vernon she was saving 

>i:8elf'fe)r a time when they would need her more. She expected tq 

J{^p. gr€jat efforts, by and bye, to keep his young wtfe ftom being 

jiiqpeatd death in this dull place. 
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There were others, in regard to whom Mary only felt that they 
were well-meaning women, who thought highly of their minister. 

Bessie Crampton had helped Mary to arrange the tea-table ; and, 
just after she left, there tripped up the steps a timid, beautiful girl, all 
smiles and blushes, whom Edward introduced as Carrie Wood. Mary 
spoke lovingly to her, and put her arm caressingly around the slight 
form to draw her in. But Carrie "could not stay; she had left 
mamma with one of her bad headaches, and must hasten back. Here 
was a jar of strawberry jam, with mother's love/' Mary kissed her 
good evening, and she ran lightly back, saying, as she reached her 
mother's room, " I did not dare looh at her much ; but she has the 
most beautiful voice I ever heard — just like music. I loved her as 
soon as she spoke." Dear Carrie I The love which she herself in- 
spited was equally spontaneous and warm. Little did they imagine 
it would ere long be so sadly put in requisition. 

Mr. Vernon and sister Harriet, it will be remembered, had a little 
difference of opinion on a certain point affecting the credit of his 
people. He resolved it should be settled before tea ; in order to which 
he led her to the pantry, and pointed triumphantly to the well-stored 
shelves* There were hams and bacon, and dried beef ; balls of golden 
butter, and a fine cheese ; before the window, a joint of roast-meat, 
and a chicken-pie, which bore the familiar stamp of the deacon's wife. 
Here was a row of mince-pies, looking as much at home as if the 
pastry had been rolled on the very kneading-board that lay by their 
side. There were tins of cake and new biscuit, all unconscious of 
transportation ; and a pan of milk, serenely forgetful of its agitated 
passage hither in a wooden bottle. 

Miss Harriet took the surprise quite coolly, and proceeded to open 
her own basket of edibles, that Mrs. Ely, who was present, might not 
suppose they had meant to throw themselves on the generosi^ of 
the parish. 

How pleasant to the young minister was that first table-gathering 
in his own house, with its novel sense of independence and responsi- 
bility I With what grace did Mary preside, her father seated at her 
right hand, with eyes that moistened whenever he looked at her I 
The good deacon's wife seemed not an interloper, but as one of the 
fieimily ; while Miss Allison looked the very genius of the occasion. 

In the evening. Deacon Ely came for his wife, and made a pleasant 
call ; in the course of which, he asked Mr. Vernon about his young 
horse, whether he was getting much accustomed to the harness, and 
at length said, abruptly — 

^* Well, Mr. Vernon, I have a proposal to make to you. You will 
wai)t to ride about considerable this winter, and your colt is not y^^ 
etrong, You ha4 better take oi^e of mj \>8?j^, \ wsx ^iXsics^'^oKjS^T^ 
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with my fall work now, aiid can get along with one. When I wBnt 
the span, I can send for him ; but it will not he often. So I will 
keep your colt, and the boys will exercise him for you, if you'll tnist 
them. What do you think of the matter ?" 

" 0, thank you, thank you ! " said Mr. Vernon. " K I accept I shall 
have the best of the bargain. It would be a nice arrangement." 

" Another thing," said the good man, " if you will not think mo 
inquisitive. What will you do for a vehicle ?" 

Mr. Vernon did not know. He had thought of purchasing, but de^ 
termined to wait till his horse had more power. The deacon was 
about to suggest a way, when Dr. Allison quietly informed him that 
he had ordered a caixiage at the manufactory in Mayfield, which ho 
should have the pleasure to present to his children. 

As the worthy parishioners were departing, Mr. Vernon sent his 
best regards to Miss Leevy, and his thanks for her care in the removid. 
of his library ; to which Mrs. Ely replied, that Leevy would ciHne 
over and help them, if she could be of any use. Miss Allison's faoo 
wore a demurrer ; but it did not prevent the response, " Tell her to 
come ; her needle will be quite in place here ; besides, we want to seo 
her!" and Mrs. Ely's last look was one of satisfeu^tion. 

'^ Edward, how could you ?" said sister Harriet. The young man 
smiled ; he knew what he was about. 

The cool evening gave a snug home air to the well- warmed and 
lighted dining-room. Another half-hour of social converse passed, 
and then this new Christian household was organized by the erection 
of the family altar. The young master of the family entered upo& his 
duties, as the priest of his own house, with sacrifices of than^^agivjng 
and praise. Toward this service all his religious thoughts a|id affec- 
tions had been, through the day, converging. That first prayer as 
the head of his house — how tender, how earnest, how ftdl of unctioa 
and power ! It well became the occasion and the man. 

Oh, how blessed the dwelling-place that is devoutly consecrated to 
the God of all the families of the earth ! Whatever unoertainties 
hang, to human view, over its future history ; whatever changes it 
may witness ; whether predominates there the voice of health and 
gladness, or Ihe wail of sorrow and pain ; whether its larder be filled 
with plenty, or made lean by poverty; how oft soever its windows 
may be darkened by calamity and death, one thing is sure — It is the 
abiding-plaoe of the Most High ; the angel of the covenant is theroy 
and, in tiie deepest night of grie^ that dwelling has light, and hope, 
and peace. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" BthOt round thy sweet domestic bower, 
The wreath of fitdeless love will twine ; 
Watch for tiiy abag at vesper hour, 
And blend her holiest prayer with titiine." 



Let us look again into the old " Whitman place," now that it has 
fairly established its new name on the lips of the people, and is publicly 
known as " the Parsonage." 

It is a wintry afternoon in December. In the little back parlour, 
a bright wood-fire is crackling and glowing in the open " Franklin ; " 
— for the forests about Salem were, in those daysj unfelled, and fuel 
was cheap ; hence, the luxury of an open fire might be indulged, even 
in a parsonage, without the charge of extravagance. In the centre of 
the room, on a piece of new drugget, stands the tea-table, ready spread 
for the'evening meal. Between it and the fire, in a light cane-seat 
rocker, sits the young mistress of the dwelling— her little work-stand 
at her side, and in a hand a paper-covered volume, which she has been 
for the last half hour intently perusing, — not the latest novelette, but 
the October number of a well-known quarterly, the Spectator. 

A small French clock on the mantel strikes the half hour after five, 
and that sweet, thoughtful face is raised from the book to listen for a 
familiar step. Then the eyes return not to the open page, but faU 
musingly upon the blazing fire-light ; and presently, over that mental 
attitude of happy expectation, there steals a dimness which makes the 
whole seehe recede into a waking dream of six months ago — a dream 
oft repeated— erf just such a twilight hour, in some quiet parsonage, 
waiting kia return to a cheerfiil supper and a happy hearth. That 
seemed so life-like, so real ; this so vague and dream-like. Which is 
the reality ? 

A gust of wind breaks the thread of these cogitations, and calls her 
to the window. She looks out toward the church and the village 
green. The snow has been falling very quietly all the afternoon, ever 
since Edward started on foot to visit a sick parishioner two miles dis- 
tant. So softly had the flaky shower come down, that she was surprised 
to see how it had accumulated. Around the old Academy a few boys 
were lingering, to finish a game at snow-ball ; and, as the sudden gale 
rapidly increased, the whirling eddies of snow made her wish that . 
Edward was safely housed out of reach of the storm. 

" Ah, he has come I" She hears his step in the portico, and, before 
he can shake the snow from his umbrella, she is at the doox \ft\A\.\^s». 
in. It is in vain that hq varns her of t\\e itrnivg «a«^ wA'iiasi ^iS^ 
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ing wind ; she will stand in the doorway and brash the feathery flakes 
from his hat and wrapper, till he forgets the discomfort of the walk in 
the pleasure of such a joyous greeting — ^till there hangs, across her 
forehead and in her curls, a snowy wreath still more becoming than 
her bridal pearls ; and a richer glow mantles her cheek as she leads 
the way to the dear, cosey parlour, and adds another stick of maple to 
the glowing hearth. Gown and slippers are brought from the adjoin- 
ing room ; and now the tea comes in, and Mary listens to the parti- 
culars of the pastoral visit, and to the previous history of the afflicted: 
family. 

While the "tea things" are being removed, Edward goes to tibie 
bam to see the old bay horse disposed for the night. When he re- 
turned, the table, with its rich, dark cover, was drawn nearer the fire j • 
the astral burning brightly in the centre ; on one side, Mary with he* 
knitting, and by the other, an easy-chair drawn in for him. He had- 
many questions to ask regarding her first afternoon alone, and she had>^ 
much to answer. She had written a letter home, which was left TinJi 
sealed for him to add a line ; and she watched his varying feattireef 
while he read, now with a smile, some playful passage, and now, with; 
graver mien, some expression of earnest desire to do good, or of inward- 
perplexity in her new vocation, which, with her wonted freedom, she ■ 
had confided to her only parent. u: 

Then the miscellany — theological and literary — ^which she had beeD' 
reading, came in for a share of attention. Some passages she had- 
faintly marked with her pencil, that she might recall them for discus- 
sion with him. And this was not the first time he had been surprised: 
at the pertinence of her criticisms, and the vigour of her thoughts, co^ 
those abstruse themes on which he had been wont to read and meditate* 
alone. She smiled as he said, with emphasis, " Two are better thati/ 
one." And now followed lighter discourse, as Mary's fancy took an- 
excursion to her childhood's home, and she pictured the group around 
that other fireside, more familiar than her own. Very pleasantly 
passed the evening, till nine o'clock brought the hour of prayer. 
" Truly," thought Edward, " this is better than my poor bachelor 
room at Mr. Cook's." An instant after, a whispering thought ques- 
tioned, " Where are the sermons for the Sabbath just at hand?" — and) 
a faint echo answered, " Where ?" 

Edward and Mary felt but just settled in their new abode. The 
three weeks since their entrance had flown rapidly by, though oa 
heavy-laden wings. Their house was in prime order, Miss Allison 
doing nothing " by halves." But it had troubled her greatly, thai 
she oould find no means to induct her young sister into the science of 
housekeeping, especially that department which provided for the tabl6u 
Time, in these days, was too precious to spend in experimenting. 
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Then, she had so little confidence in Mary s capability ; and, to in- 
crease the difficulty, "Thanksgiving," that notable state festival, was 
just at hand, demanding the highest culinary skill. Very pleasant 
was it, truly, to have so experienced a manager at the domestic helm ; 
and Edward insisted there was time enough hereafter for Mary's 
season of apprenticeship; and sister Harriet soon settled it, in her 
mind, that she never would learn till left alone to depend on her own 
resources. The family gathering at " the feast" was delightful. The 
doctor and William arrived the night before, and a joyous occasion 
they made of it. 

Edward had but a day and a night to bestow on his sermon ; but 
he did not labour in vain. He had, indeed, no nicely-spun logic in 
favour of " conservatism" or burning rhetoric in behalf of " agitation" 
He entered into no elaborate analysis of the great national compact, 
nor made an effort to solve the oft-mooted question, whether a certain 
form of evil is sin ^^per se" He broached no new philosophical 
theories^ nor denounced the innovations of liberal thinkers in theology. 
Yet his discourse was by no means tame. His own heart was alive to 
the divine goodness. And when he named the passage, "All my 
springs are in thee," and, in the exuberance of his own joy and grati- 
tude, led an excursion up many a stream which, for a twelvemonth, 
had been flowing in with blessing — tracing each by a different channel 
to the same fountainhead — not an auditor was weary ; and wherever 
devout affection burned already, it was kindled to a brighter flame. 

The good people of Salem were wont to " send portions to them 
for whom nothing was provided." Yet it was a new pleasure to 
h»ve a minister^ s family on whom to shower their benefactions ; and 
tho gifis were neither few nor small. It was a bountiful table round 
wlii^ the happy circle at the parsonage discussed the excellence of 
the viands, and the generosity of the people, and the mercies, pro- 
vidential and spiritual, which made their cup to overflow. There 
was some drawback to Mary's enjoyment, in the oft-recurring thought 
that she was to lose sister Harriet on the morrow. That worthy 
lady had a plan which she had not divulged. Many a time, the last 
few days, she had asked Mary, " What will you do, poor child, when 
I am gone?" — and though the reply was always a hopeful one, it did 
not seem to settle the question. 

Mr. Vernon had offered, it is true, and as a matter of course, to pro- 
vide domestic help ; but his young wife declined, till she should have 
put her own hand to the business, and thus become able to guide 
others in the affairs of her house. She would consent to hire a day's 
labour weekly ; but beyond this she chose to put herself to the work, 
till she should acquire skill by experience. ^ 

gijjte? Harriet had not been at the paTROuagQ TftaxL-^ ^«^^\(^^x^ ^^ 
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was convinced that tliis plan was, at present, impracticable. Th^ 
difficulty was, to get time to do all that was requisite, even in a f^mif 
of only two members. There were so many calls, and so many invit^ 
lions, and such projects hinted at, whose shadows were already vjgiblm 
that it was plain the minister's new wife was to be put thorcrag^y in 
requisition. 

^' If father is willing,'' thought the kind-hearted sister, '^ Anne shall 
come down when I leave, and stay a while, till Mary gets thzougk 
making acquaintance among the people." Father ivaa willing, and 
so the secret was announced, much to the satisfaction of all parties. 

The doctor could not be persuaded to prolong his visit another day. 
Two nights in succession was a longer absence than he often ventured; 
and he always had extra calls for a week after Thankcigiving. 

And was Mary very lonely after their departure ? Edwaid had an 
exchange of pulpit services for the next Sabbath, and so chose to con- 
sider himself quite at leisure. It was very pleasant to be alone with 
him. There was no painful solitude in the parsonage yet The fol- 
lowing Tuesday called him to assist at an ordination, which wasM 
keep him from home over night. With Mary's consent, he asked 
Olivia Cook to stay with her during his absence. .. 

Miss Leevy's growing familiarity at the parsonage surpriaecl ma 
puzzled the gossips of the parish. That she should feel so much il 
her ease there was a matter of surprise to herseK. When she reoeived 
the first message, through Mrs. Ely, she resolved, from a sense of duif^ 
to go, expecting to have an awkward and embarrassed time of it. But 
not so was poor Leevy's night of penitenoe, and conflict, and noUb 
resolve, to be rewarded. Her minister, if he knew her weaknesi^ nm 
too generous to seem aware of it, and too nice in his adaptatum M 
himself to circumstances to fail in the present instance. Miss Olhnn 
was received with such a mixture of cordiality and respect, boih Ur 
himself and his wife, as soothed her spirit, whUe it freed her tram w 
constraint and embarrassment. 

Instead of a day, she stayed a whole week, making herself ireijf 
useful, even in the estimation of Miss Allison. She seemed to drop A 
once into a niche ready-made, which she felt might properly belong to 
her, and was quite agreeable. Admitted to the generous confldmioe of 
the family, and treated like a tried friend, she never gave them ocoa- 
sion for regret ; while slanderous tongues were silenced, because iihey 
knew not what to say. After those two d&ys alone with Mary, LeetTjr 
told her aunt that people would find the minister's wife, thoii(|n 
young, was not a child. She had a mind of her own ; and, thoo^ 
unassuming, and willing to listen to the opinion of others, her: own 
judgment seemed to be formed on almost everything conneoted wltt 
her relations to the people. 
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!f Ws long pie(J0 of i*oftd, which we went hack to travel, hrings us 
tip again to the snowy day with which onr chapter opens ; and the 
next day, as Mary prophesied, the fine sleighing brought an arrival 
from Mayfield. It was Dick and the delighted Anne, with a package 
of letters and of love, to say nothing of other packages quite sub- 
stantial. 

Now thejre will be some one in the kitchen, and we shall hear of 
ihe minieter's wife among the people. 



CHAPTER X. 

"[She] knows 
tfoMlf die iiiAik of ttnitinUing eyes, 
And coiioiis obaenraUoua. Apt remarks 
Are Tentufed, subtle questions asked, to prore 
And Mbiam OMn ofrffiioaB." 

*' What's the use," said Aunt Deborah, " of having a minister's 
wife, if she will not go ahead in all kinds of benevolent effort ?" 

"Sure enough," thought Mrs. Pritchard; "and it is time we 
knew whether our pastor's vnfe is good for anything in this line. I 
Will find out." 

it was the middle of the morning, and Mary's hands were in her 
TOfirtry, when she heard sleigh-bells at the gate, and, sending Anne to 
file door, hastfly washed off the flour, and laid aside her kitchen apron, 
jpieparatoiy to a call. 

Mrs. Pritchard swept into the back parlour with a business-like air. 
(Maty had seen her before, and she was not a woman to be easily 
forgotten,) " She supposed Mrs. Vernon was not in the habit of 
deceiving calls at this hour ; but she had come in to have a little 
conversation on a matter of some importance. Things had got very 
much behindhand in Salem, since their former pastor was dismissed, 
six years ago. Thgr had no ladies who were willing to take the lead, 
especially in the village. It was a long time since they had sustained 
a female prajrer-meeting in this neighbourhood ; but she presumed 
there was one now,** [A pause.] Mary had " not heard of one." 

** Indeed !" replied Mrs. P. ; "I hoped you had started one before 
now ; " and she proceeded to inform Mrs. Vernon that " she had re- 
vived to see to the formation of a sewing society, and had come over to 
the village this morning for that purpose. She had called on several 
ladies, who seemed willinj^ to have something done ; and she meant 
to have it arranged before she went home." 

Mrs. Vernon was ready to co-operate with others in any move- 
tnent of the kind. She thought si^ch an aBsociaUoxv ^\^w5w>l\. ^ns\^ 
profitable. 
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Mrs. P. was " glad she approved the project. Indeed, she was sure 
she would ; and she had ventured to make an appointment for to- 
morrow at her own house. Would Mrs. Vernon draw up a * con- 
stitution/ and bring it over with her, that they might be ready to 
organize ; and would she ask Mr. Vernon to come over to tea .*"— 
with a manner that .plainly said, " I shall not expect him till tea." 

This interview ended, Mary's first impulse was to run up. to the 
study and make report ; but the thought of her half-made pies sent 
her in haste to the kitchen, where she found Anne, in the height of 
successful experiment, just taking them from the oven. The girl was 
about as much of a novice as her mistress in the nicer arts of the 
housewife. Though she had been under the tutelage of Miss Allison 
a twelvemonth, she had been intrusted with no responsibility — scarcely 
allowed a hand in compounding aught for the table. 

Mary's housekeeping noviciate was, on the whole, a difficult one. 
Unaccustomed to this department of labour — ^unused, as yet, to tke 
habit of constant forethought, which makes the task comparatively ea«y 
to the initiated, with many watchful eyes to note her failures — ^there 
were times when she did most bitterly regret that her girlhood had 
been passed in such jfreedom from contact with domestic duties. Once 
and again she tried to make Edward acknowledge his mistake ui 
hastening their marriage ; but that gentleman was never sufficiently 
penetrating to perceive any mistake. He would only smile, and sttiyi 
he " was satisfied ; " or, " she was doing nobly; " or, " she would mase 
the best housekeeper yet in the professional sisterhood." 

Mary, indeed, resolved to be mistress of the science ; and she did 
eventually attain her standard. But these initial lessons were at- 
tended with many a mortification, and a transient heart-ache, and 
some secret tears — ^tears which were recalled, amid the trials of afteSr 
years, with much the same feeling as the perplexed school-girl, in her 
teens, looks back to those she shed over her nrst broken doll. 

Now, in addition to her home duties, she begins to realize that thfe 
parish look upon her as a sort of public functionary. It seems a mere 
matter of course that she should draw up a " constitution," and 
organize a sewing circle. She meditated the subject, half-mirthfully, 
half-gravely, till Edward came down to dinner, and, in the same 
mingled mood, laid it before him. 

He did not doubt such an association might be made veiy nsefol ; 
but he feared Mrs. Pritchard's zeal would soon cool. " As she did 
not succeed in choosing a wife for the minister, she resolves, at least, 
to know how he has succeeded himself. Well, you can help her to 
form a ' sewing society,' if she desires it, Mary." 

"0 yes I" was the reply; "but about the 'constitution?' Ho^ 
do I know what kind of organization would suit her ?" 
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" Ah I if you did, you would be wiser than she is herself. You 
must make an outline, and let the ladies talk it over and fill it up 
when you come together ;" and Edward retired to his study, answer- 
ing only with a laugh the question which followed him, " whether 
the document should have 'thirty-nine' articles?" 

Dressing quickly for the afternoon, Mary seated herself, with pen 
and paper— in wielding the pen she was no novice — that she might 
dispose of the business she could not exactly see through. She wrote 
the word " constitution," and " article first," and held her pen sus^ 
pended a long time thereafter. By and bye there was a gentle knock 
at the study-door, which was as quietly answered ; but the respondent 
only raised his eyes toward the intruder — mischievous eyes those 
sometimes were — and plied his pen as diligently as ever. Very softly 
a cushioned footstool was pushed to the table-side, and from that low 
seat a pair of eyes looked pleadingly up, and a sheet of paper was 
lightly insinuated between that busy pen and the well-filled page 
upon the table. Who could resist so meek an appeal for aid ? 

" Well," said Edward, " you want a name, I suppose, the first 
thing — * This society shall be called,' &c." 

. . *' Oh, that is easily disposed of I I will just leave a blank for Mrs. 
Pritchard to fill." 

"For your next 'article' you want a list of officers, with specie 
fications relating to their choice. Then iliust a follow a statement of 
the duties appertaining to each office. Another article must relate to 
the stated meetings of the society ; and another still to the object" 
: " Oh," said Maiy, roguishly, " that can be filled in beforehand I — 
*to test the resources of the wife of our pastor.' But, seriously^ 
Edward, what object do you suppose they will think of aiding ? What ? 
will be best?" ^ '^ f 

" There will be enough without me to make suggestions on that i 
point,** was the reply, " Where money is to be appropriated, there \ 
are many advisers. There will doubtless be as many different * objects* 1 
named as there will be dollars earned. I made some acquaintance 
with such industrial associations while I was in the seminary." 

" Come ; we must proceed with this precious document. I am so • 
florry to hinder you 1 and to-morrow, too, will be broken up, first to / 
take me over to this gathering, and then to come for me, which you | 
muBt be sure and not do till tea-time." f 

Edward looked a shade more thoughtful. He had hoped to have j 
the morrow in his study, without ioterruption. It was only for a \ 
moment. " There, my dear," said he, " the outline you have is enough 
to begin with ; and, in the hands of the ladies, it will soon grow to ^ 
a ' constitution.' " 

It was with a palpitating l^eart tha^ M«rj xe^s^T^^^ Vk \Nfcx\»ai^: 
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band's good-bye, ftt Mra. Pritchard's door, and tnmed toward the 
parlour. That worthy lady left her to enter alone, while she ran 
down the steps after Mr. Vernon, to say that she should have tea 
precisely at six. There was quite a group of ladies already assembled 
in the large parlour ; and a busy hum of voices, which, npoB the 
entrance of the minister's wife, subsided into an awkward cdlence, 
broken by an occasional whisper. Her quick glance around, as she 
bowed and spoke to those whom her eyes met, soon noted the absence 
of some she had expected to see on this occasion. Neither Mrs. Ely, 
nor Miss Olivia, nor dear Bessie, were there. Gould there be any de-* 
sign in this ? 

The course of proceeding was after the usual fashion of things in 
such a community. No one would propose cmything, and the pauses 
were long and embarrassing. Mrs. P. having call^ on Mrs. Yemon 
for a " constitution," she took out her paper with the remark that it 
was a mere plan, to be filled up by mutual consultation and agree- 
ment. When asked to read it, she replied that it was not yet i& a 
readable shape, and passed it to Mrs. P., who declined taking it. 

Mary then remarked that the first article referred to the name by 
which they would call their association ; and added, smilingly, " Will 
not some of the ladies propose a name ?" A pause ensued, till it be- 
came irksome, when a knot of women in one comer commenced a 
low-toned conversation between themselves, and a bevy of giris 
opposite began to whisper and giggle. 

Mary appealed to Mrs. Phtchard for a name, but that lady retfened 
the matter back to herself ; and it was plain she did not intend to 
smooth the way for the young minister's wife, but rather enjoyed her 
rising embarrassment. She said, coolly, " We don't know much about 
such business matters here. ]\irs. Vernon is probably familiar with 
them, and we wish she would arrange it. We shall all be willing to 
trust it to her;" and she exchanged glances with Mrs* Buel, who 
said, with her wonted nasal drawl, " CJertainly, Mrs. Vernon is the 
fittest person to draw up the writings." 

Mary's spirit began to be somewhat stirred, and to gather itself «p 
for the emergency. Enough of this delay — something should be done. 
Bhe proposed a name, and moved its adoption. Home thoughtless 
girls laughed ; and all were silent but Mrs. P., who thought it migikt 
do, if there was nothing more appropriate. 

Mary's quick thought hit upon a happy expedient. She said, it 
seemed difficult to get an expression of opinion. It might be well to 
presume that the ladies acquiesced in whatever was proposed, unless 
some one should offer objections. Thus, making silence the token of 
affirmation, she quietly suggested one thing after another, till the 
blanks she had left were nearly filled up. ' 
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When she reufched " the object" for which the fiociety would labonr^ 
Mm. p., with a little help from her echo, Mrs. B., objected to every- 
thing proposed. When nrged to express her own preference, she 
decUned to say more than that she would be pleased with somethintf 
npbn which all could unite. She evidently thought she had reached 
another difficult place, which would test the wisdom of their leader. 
To her surprise, Mrs. Vernon waived the decision till a future meeting, 
that there might be more time for consideration and conference. 

The rest was easily despatched ; and, after some pleasant remarks 
on the propriety of observing certain business forms, though it did 
seem ra^er an awkward thing for ladies to vote, the constitution was 
read, and actually adopted by a show of hands. 

This damper to conversHtion being withdrawn, sociability increased j 
find the ways and means of raising money by the needle were some- 
what freely discussed. 

The afternoon was nejlrly spent, and Mary was just dismissing the 
Tf^itation she had suffered, and beginning to feel less of a stranger, 
when Mrs. P. whispered to several ladies, and soon there was an 
btninons silence. The lady then proceeded to say she was pleased 
with the regillation requiring some religious exercise at these gather- 
ings. She supposed the meetings would be opened or closed with 
prayer ; and she looked inquiringly toward the minister's wife, who 
replied, " Yes, or with devotional singing." 

" Well," said Mrs. P., " I should like to have a prayer this after- 
noon. As some of the ladies must leave immediately after tea, hadn't 
you better close the meeting now with prayer, Mrs. Vernon ? It's 
half-past five already." 

Mary felt that every eye was upon her ; nor did the significant ! 
interchange of glances between Esther Anne Brooks and Miss Lewis ( 
escape her notice. One moment conscience whispered, " Ought you ^ 
not?" — ^the next, sensibility shrank, and said, *'/ cannot'^ With l 
more composure in her manner than in her feelings, she replied that ;• 
Mr. Vernon would be in soon, and perhaps they had better wait for .-; 
Mm to close. " That would be pleasant, of course," said Mrs. P., \ 
**if there were time." Yet she made her request more urgent, \ 
and Mrs. Buel added her opinion somewhat decisively ; and one or ^ 
two others spoke of its getting late, and of having far to go. And | 
again the young minister's wife said to herself, " What shall I do?" > 
8he felt that it was hard and ungenerous to press her so, and she f. 
plainly saw that the motive was merely a cold curiosity to hear * 
her pray. \ 

More wonls passed, till Mary felt her self-respect touched, a&d ' 
resolved to end the matter. She half regretted that she had hesitat/edi 
at first ; but now, indeed, she was in no fit mooA. fex \V^ wW\<i'5i, K 

D 
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sense of injustice brought a sudden glow to her cheek, and a feeling 
of suffocation to her throat. At length, with gentle dignity, she said, 
" If the ladies wish it, Mrs. Pritchard, and you will lead the exercise, 
I have no objection to close the meeting now." — " II no I" inter- 
rupted that lady. " If you refer it to wic, I prefer to i^ait till Mr. 
Vernon comes, and call on him. He must be in soon. Do not delay 
your tea for him, if it is ready." 

The amiable hostess vouchsafed no reply, but went quickly out to 
inspect her table. Gradually the hum of voices again filled the par- 
lour ; but there was one young heart that ached. Even during the 
entrance of the minister, and the supper, and the prayer, and the 
pai'ting salutations, the rudely-swept chords of that sensitive heart 
continued to vibrate painfully. Edward needed no one to tell him 
that his young wife had been ungenerously treated, and her feelings 
pained. 

As he put Mary into the sleigh, and their hostess stood at the door 
to smile and bow them away, he relieved his feelings by an energetic 
snap of the whip, that said to the " old bay," " Take us hence as £ut 
as possible." Wlien fairly on the road, and an arm was spared hxm 
the rein to be put protectingly around her, and lips near her fftoe sa^ 
tenderly, "What is it, darling?" it was no wonder that Mary bunt 
into tears. 

child of sensibility! thou must patiently school thy heart, to 
viany a harder lesson^ ere thou finish thy earthly tuition, and win the 
prize I 

CHAPTER XI. 

" He is not the flower of courtesy.** 
" Sweet are the uses of adTersity." 

One pleasant day near the close of December, Mr. Vernon asked 
Mary to dispense with a regular dinner, take an early lunch, and be 
ready at twelve for a ride to West- woods. To Mary's query whether 
the case were very urgent, he repeated a remark made to him the 
evening previous, at the prayer-meeting, by an inhabitant of that 
district : "I guess you are pretty choice of that young wife of yonrs. 
Folks our way are feeling a little slighted — begin to think you don't 
mean to. show her over our side." 

f* Why, Edward 1" exclaimed she, "is Mr. Dennis such a coarse 
man? He looks quite differently in church." 

*' yes ; he has been a very rough character — a great talker, 9xA a 
fibrt of acknowledged wit among his comrades. It is le^s than a year 
isinoe ke became interested in religious thing!S|-and what< oiviliBatiion 
\^\m is due to thje source. There is a marked ohioigo iQ h^ ; but 
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lie ifl still rude in manners and in speech. He is the only Christian 
man in that neighbourhood. It is a hard place ; but it forms part of 
my field — of our field, rather — and we must cultivate it." / 

Mary laughed, and said it was a curious idea this, of being exhibited 
round the parish. She feared she should contribute little by this visit 
to the cultivation of anything but curiosity. 

'^ Ah 1 " was the response, ^' be not so faithless. I expect the people 
will behave much better than usual because you are with me. The 
fact is, some of them are about half wild. You will enjoy the dfme, 
at any rate." 

And a romantic drive it was, after a distance of two miles from the 
village. The ground was bare and frozen, and the road continually 
varying. Now, a broad strip of worthless common ; anon, a narrow 
ipsucky which would not permit two vehicles to pass each other ; here, 
a smooth path of half a mile through a clean grove ; onward, a rocky 
and precipitous ascent. After many windings and abrupt turnings, ' 
^e road entered a dense forest — dense, it seemed, even in winter, with . 
the trees stripped of foliage. Here were gigantic oaks, with limbs 
gnarled and bure ; lofty maples, with a few scarlet leaves still clinging ; 
to their bwer branches; elms, graceful despite the want of room, thek i 
gisuit trunks embraced by huge bald grape-vines in many a convola- ' 
tion ; while here and there a towering pine, in its greenest robes, 
relieved and beautified the scene. An occasional opening in the forest 
revealed the gray mountain-ledge beyond, at the base of which stood ; 
the group of dwellings which sheltered the inhabitants of West-woods. ; 
More than once did Mary exclaim, " How delightful this drive must i 
be in summer I" and the vacant assent of him who sat by her side i 
told that his mind was on another theme. He was thinking of the 
moral degradation of these secluded people. If his ministry was to 
reach and bless them, it must be carried to them. They must be 
sought as wandering sheep upon the mountains. ^ 

There were only nine families, and their pastor resolved to be im- 
partial, and call at every house. Those calls 1 They were at once 
painful and ludicrous, yet not unmixed with mutual profit. The 
arrival of the carriage at the door o( a dwelling generally brought 
all the inmates to the window. Sometimes half a dozen faces were i 
thus exposed, when a general scampering would ensue; and the . 
minister, upon entering with his bride, would find some aged matron 
alone at her ^inning-wheel, or a demure maiden, who only stayed 
because she could not get away, quietly knitting, as if she had not 
fipoken since morning. A group of half-grown children followed them 
by the. back passages from house to house, jostling each other in the 
pld: kitchen entries, to get a peep at ^' the parson's wife " through .iiie 
orevicfa of the dwttk eeilmg, or of the door ^\ ^^ i^^ ^OwbX^'^Man^Rste- 
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There was one pair of large saucy eyes, with which Maty bociftme in 
this way quite familiar. 

Among these irreligious households were two aged Woitifen, infirtn 
Sn body and shattered in mind, to whom the prayer of their young 
pastor, and his few simple words upon the love of Jesus and tlie 
heavenly rest, were as cold water to a thirsty soul. Occasionally, a 
child more tame than the rest was attracted to Mary's side by the 
offer of a gay picture-book, and charmed there by her gentle kindness. 
Shy as were most of these people, they all felt gratified by so early an 
introduction to the minister's wife, especially when they heard from 
her own lips that she had not yet completed the tour of tnor© than 
half the parish. Thiey were not left to the last. hutaan nature ! 
thou wearest the same stamp in the lofty and the lowly. 

When the pastor and his wife alighted at the door of Mr. Dennis, 
they were met with a boisterous welcome. Mary's hand was grasped 
as in a vice, and the first words of salutation were — 

" So you ain't afraid to come round among these outside barbarians ? 
Wal, I guess they're 'fraid enough of i/ou ; for there's been ftuch a 
ftkitin', and dodging, and racing hereabouts, as if a flock of Hcared 
fehe^ was up, and running for life." Whereupon he laughed fid Ibud, 
that Mary looked up to the low cracked Wall overhead, as though she 
feared it might feel the concussion. The jovial man saw the expres- 
*tton of her eye, and said : " Never fear. Miss Vernon ; it won't otitne 
down — ^it's used to 't." 

Mrs. Dennis, a sharp thin-yisaged woman, now entered, with tea- 
kettle in hand, which she held during the ceremony of introduction, 
and then proceeded to hang, in primitive fashion, on the great black 
trammel in the huge fireplace, over burning logs that would have 
fed a modern cook-stove many days. She then turned back, and, 
wiping her hands on her apron, told Mrs. Vernon she was ready to 
take her "things." Mary looked doubtfully toward her husband, 
and he was about to speak, when his garrulous host saved hiili the 
trouble. 

" Stay to tea in such a place ? To be sure you will ; he^s ddne it 
inany a time, and he's alive yet." 

Mr. Vernon smiled assent, and Mary laid off her bdntiet, half amilBed, 
half vexed by the coarse volubility which left nbt a pause unimproved. 
At length the feeling of annoyance deepened to disgust ; and she wah 
thinking what a trial it was to have to do with such uncultivated 
people, when Mr. Dennis said abruptly — 

■ "We are homely folks out hero. Miss Vernon ; but r\6t fo bad as 

we might be, nor as we have been cither, for that matter, I hope. 

Miserable creatures we were — as he can tell you — a-lrolickin', and 

^^nkin', and swearing; but the Lord had morcy on u?;" and his 
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voioe took a subdued tone, and his face the same ezpressian it wore 
eveijr Sabbath, as he lifitooied to the GoBpel ooegsage. Mary's £eeliBg6 # 
underwent a rapid change, and her interest deepened, as this refDrmed ( 
sinner went to his cupboard OTer the mantel, and took down a black ; 
bottle half filled with liqu(»r. ' 

^^ This," said he, " wa& my companion ; but I have something better ' 
now ; " and he drew from the side-pocket of hia coarsp jacket a much ; 
soiled Testament, adding, '^ Tou see, I had carried black Betty here 
so long, that I felt kind o' lonely without something, and so I clapped ;. 
in this here Testament, and Tve carried it ever siuoe/' } 

^A good exchange," said Mary, feelingly; ^^twp yer^ different r 
companions.'' 

f^ True," said he, ^^ they're not much alike, yet there's fperit in 'em i^ 
both; but different kinds o' speiiit, I reckon. Ko offeuce, I hope, Mr, ; 
Vemon," seeing the minister look grave. * ! 

■** You mean none, Mr. Dennis ; but, to me, the comparison seemed > 
hardly reverent." ] 

" There it is, now," said he, " I have so long played the fool, and - 
been in the habit of turning everything, that it's come to be second \ 
natur." ; 

He put the bottle on the shelf again, saying, with emphasis, '* Not ' 
a drop of that cussed stuff has wet my lips since you and Deacon 
Ely stayed with me a year ago next week." Then turning to Mrs* I 
Veamon — 

^^ If they had lefs me that night, I should ha' took to drinking for 
lelief. The Lord had sent to my soul an arrow of truth, headed at 
ioik endi^ and I couldn't get rid oiit. I thought, if I only could have . 
a 6iop from my bottle, I could bear up better under my distress ; but . 
the^ warned me agdinst it ; and thet/ didn't leave me till I found peace - 
in Jesos. The Lord reward 'em for it." He looked up, and seeing a 
moisture in those soft eyes before him, he added, '' Tou ought to have p, 
been here in that 'ar revival ; 'twas a blessed time." ^ \ 

This was a new scene to Mary, ^e glanced at Edward ; there 
was an unusual light in his eye, which, somehow, brought to her mind 
that passage : '* He that converteth a sinner from the error of his 
way, shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of 
sins." i 

All this went on while the tacitmn wife of Mr. Dennis was pass- 
ing back and forth from kitchen to pantry, preparing an early supper. 
A clean white cloth, of homespun linen, was spread on the rickety ,' 
table ; cups and plates, of coarse blue and white ware, placed around ; 
dried beef, and cheese, and pickles, end appM-sauce, made their enirie 
4t suitable intervals; then a plate of goldeii \3nvVuet, «A *0^^ ^k^^^^ 
brown bread, and boiled cakes so UugQ w^u^^w^^i ^"^^^^ ''*' 
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the name of '^ wonders ; " with a platter of '' cold victnals,'' set on ibe 
most unnoticeable comer — ^it being to the hearty farmer an indiiqiena- 
aUe aj^ndage. The black earthen teapot was taken np from the 
embers and set upon the table ; each one drew np a chair £)r himself 
and Mary was seated at ihe homeliest tea-dnnking in which she had 
ever participated. Mr. Dennis was highly gratified that she seemed 
to relish their plain £Eure, and qnile delighted that she offisred to ~ 
him to eat his boiled beef and cold tnmip. '' A woman," he 
^^that can eat cold victoals is worth somethin'." 

After sapper, the eccentric man took from his pocket an old tin 
tobacco-box, and, opening it in Mr. Yemon's face, said, with evident 
triumph, ^^ There's that last quid, stays there yet ; " explaining to the 
lady — who was thinking the display no way promotive of digestion — > 
^ Yon see, miss, this goodman of yonrs wanted to cnre me cf all my 
bad* habits, and so he ai me about chawing ; asked if it didn't make 
me hanker after the bottle. I'd thought o' that myself. So^ you 
see, I chopped right o£^ That's the very quid I had in my mouth ; 
I clapped it in there, and there it'll stay, I reckon." 

Was there nothing heroic in this denial of appetite, this Ka^HlSryg^ 
with the hindrances to a life of godliness ? 

The carriage was at the door, when Mr. Yemon remarked tho 
growing mildness of the weather, and said to Mr. Dennis, ^' You must 
have had a hard walk home last night, it was so cold and windy." 

" Ay," said the converted man, " it was a stiff nor'wester ; but I 
didn't feel it, sir ; we had such a good meeting, I walked heme light 
as a feather. What you said about ' loving much where there's much 
£»given,' and Deacon Ely's prayer, set me right up;" and Mary 
noticed that the back of lus rough hand was drawn across eyes that 
had suddenly filled with emotion. In a moment the melting mood 
was gone, and he said, ^^ What cur'ous chap was that you (^oged 
with last Sunday? With all his fine words, I couldn't make nothin' 
out by him. I 've lived all the week on what you gi'n us the Sunday 
afore ; as the sailor, you know, lived a fortnight on &e smell of a jack^ 
knife that had cut pork." 

Mary had now taken her seat in the carriage, and, as Mr. Yemon 
was still on the ground, his out-spoken parishioner took occasion to 
tell him — in a confidential tone, which she could have heard at three 
times the distance — that he '^ was glad the minister had got so good 
a wife ;" that she was '^ a real commoj*um," and he ^ must fetch her 
out here agin." 

Notwithstanding the sun was already behind the mountain, and the 

parsonage was four ndlea distant, the young pastor resolved to tako 

the longer route, that led by ^^Boaring Brook," and inteoduce Hary 

TO more dwelling. The evening was cle?ir and moonlit ; and they 
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rode on silently, till each guessed the other's thought. It was of the 
future home of the righteous ; where the many members of " the one 
body" shall be refined from all their earthly grossness and impurities ; 
where the harmony shall be so perfect that the finest ear and most 
sensitive heart-strings shall never more be rudely jarred. Thus they 
brought to their hearts lessons of patience and gentle forbearance with 
what is repulsive in others, especially those who are under the hand 
of the great Polisher, and yet to shine as living stones in the spiritual 
temple in the heavens. * 

When they crossed the dashing rivulet, and drew up before a low, 
brown cottage, Mary shrank fi:om another call. Her frequent alter- 
nations of feeling for the last six hours had wearied her ; and the 
single remark of Edward, in reference to the dwelling before them, 
that " it contained the poorest family in his flock," made her antici- 
pate a scene to which she felt inadequate. Yet Mr. Yemen did not 
look as if he were performing an unpleasant duty. Two or three bars 
were let down, and, stepping over, they were at the door. To Mary's 
surprise, he led her into a room so clean and cheerful, that she scarce 
noticed at the first how scantily it was furnished. A stinted fire wa* 
burning on the broken hearth ; a bed in one comer, with a clean, but 
oft-patched counterpane ; a single chair and stool, and an old chest, 
formed the only furniture, except the miich-wom rocking-chair, in 
which sat the venerable woman of nearly fourscore, totally blind ; she, 
with her widowed daughter and grandchild, formed the family. On 
a rough shelf, under the south window, stood a monthly rose and a 
geranium, carefully nurtured — tokens of the tastes and habits of more 
proroerous days. 

Tiie aged matron was alone when her visitors arrived. She knew 
her minister's step, and spoke his name before he crosSed the thresh- 
old ; she knew, also, that one was with him of lighter step than 
himself^ and was prepared to welcome his young wife ; so preter- 
naturally quickened, upon the loss of one, are the remaining faculties. 

Mary sat by her side, and held the wrinkled, wasted hand in hers, 
and listened with a full heart as this handmaid of the Lord spoke of 
His great goodness — of His comforts which delighted her soul, and 
of that better land where is no darkness, no night. Neither did she 
omit to mention the kindness of her pastor in days gone by, and his 
consideration of her, in bringing his " dear young wife to this humble 
cottage." In all that she said, there was that peculiar refinement and 
delicacy of feeling which long years of intimate communion with 
Heaven never fail to produce, be the outward allotment what it may. 

She asked Mary several questions ; and, being once reminded by 
her daughter that she had made that inquiry before, replied^ wi^Cv 
great mmplicity, " Perhaps I have ; but ^"^q mW ^"s^vv^^ ^«^<^* ^^.. 
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BO love to heai' her voice ; it reminds me ofsunMne and the Jhwerip 
and it helps me to form an idea of her face—a sweet face, I am aoie/ 

It was good to talk with these afflicted disciples of Christ ; preojbiu; 
to get a glimpse of the rich consolations which abounded in the midBt 
of their deep poverty and many trials. Their faith in God and 
patience in tribulation refreshed the beholder. As Edward said) on 
his way home, "When I get very low and desponding, and feel 
that I need preaching to, I come ^ver and sit an hour with old Hn. 
Harrison.'* 

Mary went home soothed, though weary ; and that night she 
dreamed of mighty forests and ancient ruins, and untamed heathttd 
children ; and, above the whole, let midway down from heaven, the 
New Jerusalem, where walk the just made perfect, in immortal yosth. 



CHAPTEE XII, 

" The ItUisrs ^ece light long, and written fiiir. 
I merely take a sentence here and there. 
When* as nwtMnki» they did expiMs it weB." 

A FREQUENT Correspondence with her father was to Mary a source 
of great pleasure and profit. From a tender age, he had supplied 
to her the place of both parents, and encouraged her to a free apA 
most beautiful confidence in himself as her repository and counsellpaf. 
Now that she had entered on a new sphere, it was quite natorHl 
that she should make him the sharer of her passing joys, and trials^ 
and perplexities. 

No circumstance of her life in Salem had as yet given her so mueb 
uneasiness, as the occurrence at the formation of the sewing society. 
She had made no progress, since, in Mrs. Pritchard's acquaintance ; 
and occasional remarks, that came to her ears, made it evident thai 
thie thing had been used to her disadvantage. At a subsequent meet- 
ing, one good Christian woman had s^iijLo her, with much tremb1)ngf, 
" I hope, Mrs. Vernon, if you are asked to pray this afternoon, you 
will not excuse yourself." 

The matter pressed upon her conscience, and she waited anxiously 
for her father's judgment. He expressed much sympathy for her 
in her peculiar position, and added : — 

"It might have been better had you, at first, complied with the 
request. It is a service which, in these days, is expected of a mini- 
ster's wife, and which she ought to be prepared to perform. Yet, 
there was great allowance to be made for your declining ; and, after 
the thing was pressed to the extent you speak of^ I think your qniet 
adherence to your decision was justifiable and becoming. I fear you 
h»ve laid the thing to heart more than was needful, though I would 
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not iijip^ir iliat piceness of moral sense wliicb I hayo helped you to 
cultivate. But do not distrees yourself about it more, Tou will have 
constantly recurring opportunities to show that you do not shrink from 
duty, even at the expense of that unobtrusiveness which often Tenders 
a sendee, of the kind alluded to, more of a trial than most of our sex 
could imagine it to be. 

'^ I am glad to hear of your little stated prayer-meeting. It was 
right, my daughter, it was like yourself, not to defer what you felt 
might he properly required of you. The Lord will bless you in this 
good beginning; and I trust the time is not distant, when suo^ 
communion at the mercy-seat, with Christian sisters, will bo to you 
a sacred privilege, a soui^e of consolation and strength. 

" The ' report,' about which you ask, ought not to have been men- 
tioned to you. It is surely not worth the ink or paper it would 
require in the detail, to say nothing of a more precious commodity — 
time. As your sister's allusion to it has excited your curiosity, I will 
just say, shortly, that our minister returned from consociational meet- 
ing, having seen on his way a woman from your church, who regaled 
him with lai'ge doses of Salem gossip. Among other things, she 
aaked if liSx, Vernon's wife did not belong to the aristocracy of May- 
field! and said she didn't visit enough to suit the people, though 
there were some families on whom she called pretty often; but 
there were many poor people, and some invalids, among whom 
she might, if disposied, do a great deal of good. Mr. Baxter heard 
her — ^you can imagine how, in his cool, quiet way— till he thought 
it was enough; when, rising abruptly, he said, 'Why, my good 
woman, I married Miss Allison myself— and I want te say to you 
that I married her to Mr. Edward Vernon, not to the parish of 
Salem J' The effect of this timely hint was such that Mr. Baxter, 
^^ve as he is, laughs outright when he recalls it. But do not 
trouble your little head too much about what rumour says of yon. 
The world is Aill, not of wicked men, but of unreasonable muen and 
women too. 

'' Ah I I am interrupted by a messenger fi*om Mr. Smith's. His 
hired man has contrived to &11, and fracture his skull — another 
achievement of King Alcohol. When you come, let Mr. Vernon bring 
his laat temperance lecture, to preach in the evening.-^In haste, 
fondly, " Your Father." 

In Mary's next letter, she speaks of finding it needful to guard 
against a sense of kmeliness, which would stefd upon her at evening, 
as she sat alone in her quiet back parlour, while Edward was sermon^ 
making in the study. She proceeds : — 

**I have several times opened the \uiMio ig^ «,otb3^^\s»5 % \n^ ^^^^r 
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music is sure to bring him down. Then there is so much lost time to 
be recovered somewhere, and it is generally taken from his sleeping 
hours. I am sorry the evening is his favourite season for study— not 
so much on my own account ; I fear it is not well for him. He fre- 
quently keeps late hours, and the next day finds him pale ■ and 
languid. Is it right ? I am just getting my eyes open to the im^ 
portance of regulating my household affairs and my own habits so as 
to guard against encroachments upon his time. For this reason, I do 
not get on, as fast as seems desirable, in my acquaintance with the 
people. Our population is scattered, and it is slow traversing the 
field. Whenever I go out, Edward must accompany me, and I think 
he is becoming somewhat disheartened about his pulpit preparations. 

" I have one day's memorable experience, in pastoral visiting, which 
I must save to tell you at my next visit home. We called on ten 
families ; which was doing a little too much. It took me several days 
to recover from the fatigue and excitement. As a set-off to the reports 
which have reached you, I must tell you of a compliment I received 
at one of the ten places above mentioned. The master of the house. 
' followed us to the carriage, and told Edward he was glad to find thai 
' his wife was * a real commodium,' — I am not sure of the orthography^ 
— an epithet which I confess myself at a loss to define, though I aiii= 
very certain it was designed to be highly complimentary. 

'^ Edward exchanged last Sabbath. Passing, on his way, the house 
of a distant parishioner, he was hailed by the inquiry, ' Qoing to suHp' 
Uhday^ Mr. Vernon ? Then I guess I'll try to go up to meetin'.' 

" The new preacher, Mr. C, is an odd genius — a bachelor, in rather 
a low state of civilisation. He managed his plate at table in a way 
that recalled that favourite observation of your colleague-doctor,. * 1 9iBi 
fond of compounds.' At noon he lay down to rest, and left the marks' 
of his boots on the white counterpane. He was not slow to <ieelaxe 
his supreme indifference to females in general, though quite deferential 
to me in particular. K Mr. Baxter should entertain him over one Sab?- 
bath, I almost think he would reiterate, in earnest, what he so ofUoi 
says playfully, that there is need of a new professorship for theologue& 
But his preaching was the most eccentric, though not without talenti 
His morning discourse was on the subject of ghosts and witches ; the 
other, on the natural attributes of the angels. One of these, he saad, 
was exceeding swiftness ; and his proof — the angel who visited Dantidl^ 
who left heaven in the morning, and reached this planet at the time of 
the evening sacrifice. * From heaven to earth in twelve hours !-— ^md^ 
recollect, it is two millions of miles from the sun hither. Amf giy^y 
swMoesa!' I thought, dear father, you would hardly call tkis a 
iBAtbematical demonstration. ■ : n. . 

''/ wae giving JEJdward ap accoxiiit q£ t\ie ««roiQ?tt, «&ftT V\i^x^^»sBu^ 
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aiKl he said I was rather a severe critic ; it might do his sermons good 
to be picked to pieces in that way. After a while, he asked me seri- 
oaslj to crttioize his preaching, and insisted that it was proper I shonld 
do it, and would be for his profit I What do yoii think, dear father ? 

*' The twilight is fast deepening, and my fourth page is nearly filled. 
Do not my long letters weary you ? My heart teUs me, Nay. How 
sweet this privilege of writing to the absent ! Sweeter still between 
us is the tie of prayer I Will you not, father, write me often ; and pray 
BtiU oftener for your child, who needs — oh, how much I — ^larger sup- 
plies of heavenly wisdom and grace ? 

" The shadows are gathering fiast. How typical of life I Shadows 
everywhere — ^under the brightest sky. But no matter, if only sunshine 
prevail in the heart. — Dutiftilly, Maby. 

From Dr. Allison's reply to this letter we extract the following 
sentfanents on a subject of some importance : — 

....." What do I think of your criticizing your husband's pulpit 
pevformiinces? It is a point upon which much might be said. I 
shonld prefer to talk with you about it, and at some length. I may 
write unguardedly, or be interrupted before I finish. I should want 
to make some coirfessions, too, in regard to my own practice, in years 
gone by. My children were trained to hear more strictures upon the 
pulpit than it was discreet to utter. It was a habit with me, acquired 
I hardly know how ; but, I am sensible, not profiting much, spiritually. 
The style and logic of the preacher, his doctrine and its seasonableness, 
were, you well remember, topics of frequent discussion in the family — 
so that I ought not to be surprised that i/ou hear preaching critically. 
After a certain standard, your judgment of pulpit ministrations is 
pretty well formed. As you are a minister's wife, this may be of ser- 
vice to you. You may call Edward's attention to some things which 
he might overlook. You can judge, better than he, how a thing will 
strike the hearer. A minister's wife should keep her eyes and ears 
open, and hear her husband as critically, at least, as she would another. 
Yet there is need of caution, lest you carry the habit so far as to im- 
pair your comfort, if not your spiritual improvement, in hearing the 
word. My poor sister — ^your aunt Deborah — ^wore herself out early ; 
and of her it was oft»n said, she was more fatigued than her husband, 
after the labours of the Sabbath. He was not an easy preacher, and 
she heard him with a degree of sympathy and nervous solicitude that 
almost precluded enjoyment. On the other hand, here is our devout 
Ml*. Batter, who sits at church, you know, so cam:^lM^i«tiC^l^^«^^^*^ 
eves half closed, as if resigning herself to a ^fe cviTteivX. ^^\."^«&^^fc» 
float her to the haven. Good woman I she pToba\i\7 t\«s^t ^'^'^^^'^^ 
fbe Mm that her iusband could say or do aTv^iViVivg ^^"^^ ^^ "^"^ ^ 
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to the purpose ; while, in regard to some unpleasant peculiarities, ]m 
people nave said, a hundred times, ' It's a wonder Ida w\f(9 doeim't t^ 
him/ Shunning either extreme, ipy daughter as I beliey^ ^our own 
good judgment will incline you, make youi'self as useful to Edwa^rd as 
you may, freely discussing — ^if it pleases him — whatever relates to bis 
success as au ambassador of Christ. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



** Erary pastor stands in need of encotmgement, of dieerftilneM, of peace, in bii owp home, to 
eoftble htm to beu what li& brings with it^ and ftUl to preserre the power of iniiskiQff fprllM bowflfe 
of mankind." 

It is the evening of the New Year's Sabbath, and the clock in the 
little back parlour of the Salem parsonage strikes the hour of ten. Till 
that sound, no word has been spoken there for the last half-hour. VLaxy 
haa been writing a letter home ; and she supposed that Edward^ in his 
easy-chair, with his hand over his eyes, was resting after the extra 
labours of the day. The lateness of the hour reminded her of his last 
night's vigils, and she quickly laid aside her pen, with the exclfKinfttiQ% 
" I am keeping you up, Edward I " 

To her surprise, he answered, in a voice that told of deep emotifln, 
" I may as well be here, as on the pillow ; I couldn't sleep." Her 
tender and earnest inquiries into the cause of his distress, at length 
elicited the fact that he was deeply mortified by what he called '^ the 
utter failiure of his New Year's sermon." It was in vain that Maty 
assured him ^' the discourse was edifying" He had meant it should 
be more than that ; and it would have been, had his good begi nning 
been carried through. 

" But," said Mtu'y, " you have had too much to do this week ; — 
that wedding on Thursday evening, and so many calls ; then your 
lecture, and to-day two sermons, besides the ^ communion ' Rervicei 
and your Bible-class this evening — ^you ought to have omitted that ) 
it has been too much." 

" Too much ! Yes, unless it were better," he replied bitterly, " it 
has all been a failure, from the lecture downward, and I feel ashamed 
to look my people in the face again." 

" Edward I you must not feel so ; they know how you were 
hindered. Besides, they were really uiterested — Deacon Ely I notioed 
paiiiculai'ly." 

^^ Ah I so did I ; and I thought, too, of wliat he said when he first 
spoke of my marriage." (Hero his voice began to soften.) *' Wlnr 
did I want to allude to that ? It is too bad." 

" But you must tell me now," said the yomig wife. 
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" It vexed mfe at the tirae/* he continned, " and pcrliaps it will 
yoto, althongli the d&acon is such a farotlrite. His congratnlations 
^ete cordial enough ; but he followed them with the * hope that this 
bonnexion wonld not be the means of drawing oif my heart from mj 
great wotk, or diminishing the labour I was wont to bestow on my 
Sermons.* It was the hardest thing ho ever said to me. I suppose 
he will think now there was some occasion for it ; " and again his 
head sank upon his hand. 

" Oh I " said Mary playfully, " he didn't know me then, he was 
quite excusable." After a few moments' silence, in which she inwardly 
resolved that the deacon's caution should not prove a prophecy if she 
could help it, she asked Edward, tenderly, yet a little archly, what 
remedy he would administer to one of his people in such a state of 
mind as his own. " Would he not think the probe needful, to develop 
riome such feeling as wounded pride ? If you have done the best you 
Wiild, in the circumstances, have you reason to distress yourself?" 

"But," said he, "I have not done as well as I could. Did I not 
make an exchange last Sabbath, on jJurpose to leave me time for extra 
fefibrt ? But it is of no use. I'll liever exchange again in such cir- 
etmnstances. It does not help me. I only presume on the time, and 
let it slip between my fingers. The fault is in myself, Mary, and not 
in circumstances." 

"This idea was not to.be allowed for a inoment by his fair apologist. 
** "Was it not to be expected that the cares of a first season at house- 
Ireeping would somewnat dcl-ange his planfe for study, and crowd upon 
Wstime?" 

" Tes ; but I have etcuseil myself on that accoiiht long enough. 
I have hardly written a decent sermon in three months. I have been 
Ibbking forward to more leisure. I stould have buckled on the har- 
ness, and made up my mind that I was to work for the future, amid 
a coristaiit pressure of engagements. There t> no easier time coming." 

** Yet," said Mary, " your self-reproaches are not just. You ought 
to allow something for thci transfer of yourself to a new routine of 
life. 1 am sure the path will be smoother by and bye, when all things 
get settled and accommodated to each other." She did not ask if he 
looked back regretfully to his old bachelor state. Her faith had no 
mich mistrust ; yet there was something in her tone tiiat touched a 
chorrl of tender feeling in the heart so full of bitter self-accusings. 

"Ah I" said he, gently, "things have gone too smoothly. Blest 
with such a home, I have given myself up to the enjoyment of the 
passing hours till severe study has seemed irksome. But I ought 
nbVter to have distressed i/ou with these wretched feelings. They are 
xiotfting new, I have bfecn in such u mood before, and doubtless shall 
be again," - 
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have thought," he added, abruptly, " that I should ever have had such 
a talk as this with you — that I should have admitted a witness to 
these heart-struggles? Many a time have I tossed feverishly all 
Sunday-night, consumed with anguished thought; but you are a 
blessed comforter." 

The fire had burned to ashes on the hearth, and the lamp was dim ; 
but the light of love burned brightly there, and the flame of gratitude 
kindled warm on one heart-altar. Truly, a man of Edward Vernon's 
temperament had great cause of thankfiilness, that the Lord had 
given him not only a wife of tender affections, but a woman of wise 
and understanding heart. 

*' So hope, and lore, and gratitude, 
Diapeird that mLseiable mood 
Of darkness and of doubt." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



" It k tnie, there are shadows, as well as lights ; clouds, as well as sunshine; thorns, as wen as 
roses ; but much happinest, after all." 

Not long after the events of the last chapter, another letter, we 
find, was written from the parsonage to the dear Mayfield home. In 
it Mary writes : — 

" You may smile to hear me say that I am growing miserly — ^miserly 
of time. Everything is planned with an eye on the fact that there are 
but six days in a week, from Sabbath to Sabbath. ' The great heb- 
domadal wave ' — as your favourite D.D. calls it — ^punctual, inexorable, 
rolls in upon us, with its freight of Sabbath duties ; and often it seems 
as if Edward had but just buffeted it, and taken breath, when in rolls 
its successor. The insufGiciency of time, for all that it seems desirable 
to do, is a great drawback to the pleasures of ministerial life. To 
prepare two sermons so as to satisfy himself, is alone as much as Mr. 
Vernon ought to do in a short week ; and, putting the sermons out of 
ilie account, the miscellaneous duties involved in the care of a family 
and parish, with the reading of periodicals, would of themselves fiU 
up the week. The two together crowd and jostle, and keep him 
alt the time overworked. I wonder if it is so with all * the profes- 
sion.' I suspect that he does more pastoral duty than most of his 
brethren. 

" Beginning here, without a family, and finding himself soon amid 
the multiplied duties of a * revival,' he has laboured more fi*om house 
to house than ought to be expected of him hereafter. Yet it is difficult 
jnow to do less, without causing dissatisfisu^tion among the people. 
Peapon Elv tells him he Qiust spare hunself, and not heed the mur- 
wira pf discontent. Tqu must see more, dear &ther^ oC thi^ ^^)i^ 
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" Edward has come from the study, and, looking over my shoulder, 
quite disconcerts me with the exclamation, ' Capital illustration that I 
See if I do not use it in my next missionary sermon.' What can I 
add after this, except our united love ? — ^Affectionately and dutifully, 

Maky." 



CHAPTER XV. 

" They Joy before thee according to the joy in barrest." 

The winter months sped rapidly by, and the opening spring wit- 
nessed an unusual seriousness in the Sabbath audiences at Salem. 
Soon one and another inq^ring soul sought the pastor's study for re- 
ligious counsel and sympathy. His words dropped as the rain, and 
his speech distilled as the dew. 

The merciful visitation of the previous year had shaken the whole 
field, and gathered many souls into the gamer of Christ. This was 
as the gleanings after harvest. The subjects were not numerous, but 
scattered here and there over the whole parish. Their treatment, too, 
required an unusual amount of time and skill. They were mostly 
persons who had been long thoughtful on the concerns of the soul, or 
who had, at a former period of awakening, suppressed solicitude, 
and banished thought. Frequent personal interviews were the princi- 
pal kind of labour needed ; but some prominent individuals thought 
there should be an extra sermon or two a week, in such an interesting 
state of things. To meet both made large demands upon the minister, 
especially as he had now his own domestic cares. 

At the close of the first week, Mary knew he had not had twenty- 
four hours to bestow upon his pulpit preparation, and she asked him, 
anxiously, what he could do for the morrow. He replied cheerfully, 
" he had no fear but that he could preach to-morrow — whether he 
could sleep to-night was doubtftil." 

In one of his temperament and endowments, intellectual activity 
was greatly quickened by intense emotion. His mind felt the kindling 
glow, and grew malleable and ductile in the superadded heat of the 
affections. Hence he was seldom unequal to " the occasion," pro- 
vided it touched his sensibilities. His zeal, unlike that which runs 
loose, without the judgment, had too much to carry to lose its 
balance, or make dangerous speed. It was according to knowledge. 
The readiness with which he would preach jfrom brief notes, after so 
short a time in his study, surprised Mary. Not only was he fluent 
and fervent, but logical and close in reasoning. The fact was — alas I 
^at it 18 not always bo — ^he preached wltli a d^finit« object in view ; 
knew at what he was aiming, and eveiy \>\a7T ^xoaiQXft^ ^^ ^ 
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sired result. Illustration, argument, counsel, entreaty, all converged • 
towards the point he wished to gain. It was this, too, that gave 
such a freshness and charm to every district-meeting for conference 
and prayer. The words of the pastor were no indefinite com- 
mendation of godliness, or vague exhortation to repentance and faith. 
They were chosen to meet some specific want There was some 
objection to be silenced, some doubt to be solved, some difficulty to 
be removed, some impression to be deepened in the minds of particular 
inquirers for the way of life. There was nourishment of the right 
kind to be judiciously administered to new-bom souls. There was 
stimulus needed for the faith and prayers of fellow-labourers. 

Such a work will call out a pastor, and develop his resources. 
Mr. Vernon's people needed not this new demonstration of his power. 
They remembered the revival scenes of the previous twelvemonth, 
and they might have remembered his consequent exhaustion. But 
these ministrations were so edifying, there were few to think or 
suggest that the pastor could do too much. 

The good deacon — ("Was there only one deacon in Salem?" 
some may ask. Yes, there was another; but he was only a lefl- 
hand cipher) — ^the good deacon feared how it might be in the end, 
and did all that one man could do to restrain, advise, and aid. 
Giving up his own time to the work, he also took it upon him, though 
living a mile distant, to look a little after Mr. Vernon's secular cares 
— sending " one of the boys " occasionally to saw his wood, and often ' 
to cut the hay, and prepare the mess for the horse, that he should not 
himself have this to do, after returning late from a distant meeting. 
No wonder Dr. Alden told Mr. Vernon, " Deacon Ely was the breath 
of his nostrils." 

There are in every parish a multitude of miscellaneous services, 
which, unless there are self-sacrificing laymen, fall heavily on the 
minister, dividing his time, and consuming his strength. To spare 
his minister these was the noble purpose of this excellent man. 
Hence he bore many a burden which should have been equalized 
among the brethren. He performed some disagreeable services which 
did not strictly belong to him. No one else would do them, and he 
determined they should not come upon the yoimg pastor, who gave 
himself unsparingly to his proper work. " AVhy should the labourer 
in word and doctrine turn aside to serve tables ; to be a doorkeeper 
of the sanctuary; to warm, and light, and ventilate the room for 
evening prayer ; to see that provision is made for the poor ; to circu- 
late subscription-papers, and collect charities ; to diatdWa ^ssMssissviws:^ 
periodicals; to provide for the tempeTancQ ».^«cl\. ^\!A.\£«»V^'^'e5^N*^ 
notify church appointments, and do 8uclci-\We ^rro.^"^ ^Vos^Ri ^^^ 
'legion'? While he lived, he would aUxA wa xovx^ ^ ''^^^^ 
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behireen a pastqr and these." Tfeua reasoned Deacon Ely, ^4 t^M 
he praotised ; bi^t it was as a coadjutor in religious duties ths^t hi« aid 
was invaluable. 

Was there a case of open scandal or of alienation among bref-hreii 
— ^Mr. Vernon generally found that the deacon had been before hun, 
as a reprover or a peace-maker. Were there instances of neglect of 
covenant-duty — he needed no persuasion to look after the delinquentS| 
and unite his influence with his pastor's in correcting t^he evil. Were 
tnere young disciples to be cared for — he watched and cherished 
them, as a nurse her children, looking diligently lest «^jay should fail 
of the grace of God. One youthful invalid, when visited by thes 
pastor, showed him a note she had received from Deacon Blly, in 
which, after expressing his sympathy in Yigv affliction, he gives her 
what he calls "the Christian paradox," — "As chastened, and not 
killed ; cast down, but not destroyed ; as sorrowful, yet always re- 
joicing; as having nothing, and yet possessing all things," — request- 
ing her to solve the riddle at her leisure, and send him the answe^. 
The young minister's eyes glistened as hp read the note, and te Jaid 
it down, saying, " That is just like Deacon Ely." He always felt 
that this fellow- worker lyith him in the gospel, had his eye upon the 
field, and would give him timely notice of any case that needed 
special attention. 

Many an impulse, too, in sermon-Tnaking, did Mr. Vernon get f^om 
this intelligent student of the Scriptures, as they compared t^eir 
views of truth, and communed upon the topics of doctrine or practice, 
presented from the pulpit. 

"I never hear anything from my sermons," said one n)inisf,er, 
sorrowftiUy. Mr. Vernon felt the advantage of a free conference Tyifh 
a thinking, discriminating hearer, on the subjecj; of his preaching. 

This vatchftil friend saw also when he needed rest ; and, as he 
took but little care of himself^ he was thus cared for, and relaxation 
often urged upon him before he was quite ^ware of its importance. 

During this precious season of spiritual refreshing, their hearts 
were more closely knit together. Very beautifal were their love and 
fellowship. One raw, chilly evening in the last days of March, the 
deacon stopped at the parsonage gate, just as Mr. Vernon was leading 
Pompey from the stable, for a ride to the most remote district qf his 
parish. 

" Put up the colt, if you please," said he ; "I want the privilege 
of leading the meeting to-night. You were very hoarse last evening, 
and this isn't the right sort of air to improve a cold." 
' " But," said the minister, " there are one or two persons oi^|; ihet^ 
I want particularly to see." 

"PJJ take care of them," was the reply; "not as well tia you 



t^ciu^^ p^haji% ; bulf ve waJit to save you a little longer/' So Pompey 
was put back rather reluctantly into the stall ; and Mary, who stood 
in the portico, and heard the whole, could not forbear saying, " 
Deacon Ely, how very tind and thoughtful yo\i are I The Lord wi^l 
roTYardyou." t 

Those days of special religious interest were days long to be re- 
membered by her, whose whole being was becoming more and more 
identified with the pastor and his work. To the success and progress 
of that work, her heart became more tenderly alive. An increasing 
sense of her responsibility, in reference to the salvation of others, per- 
vaded her prayers and her example. As yet, she had not summoned 
courajge to sp^ak directly to the irreligious on the subject of personal 
duty. Not that courage was exactly what she lacked ; — she was so 
humble and self-distrusting, as to feel that it would be presumption in 
her to attempt such effort. Many a young person, as they entered to 
converse with their pastor, looked wistfully at her, as if hoping 
something from the sympathy visible in her face. Yet she could not 
utter a word. She spoke sadly of this to Edward, asking him what 
was duty ; but he told her she must follow the impulses of her own 
heart unconstrained j he could not prescribe what would be right for 
her. Even her dear pet and pupil Carrie Wood, came day after day 
to her music lesson, with a deep shade over her bright sunny face ; 
and though Mary looked at her anxiously, till her own eyes filled 
with t^ars, her tongue ^emed fettered when she Would speak a word 
of Christian coupsel. But this could not last. 

One afternoon Carrie came as usual ; but the fi^t strain of music 
brought a gush of tears, an4 she silently took her bonnet and hurried 
back to her home across the strieet. Mary was greatly distressed. 
She prayed for grace to overcome her weakness ; then, seizing her 
pen, wrote : — 

"Dear, dear Carrie! come back and tell me all. Come without 
delay." 

Anne carried the note, and, ere five minutes elapsed, the broken- 
hearted child was on the carpet, with her face buried iii Mary's lap, 
weeping as only a child can weep. Mary's arm was around her, and 
her tears fell on the young girl's auburn hair. 

But ^ calmer interval succeeded ; and Carrie told how a fieeling of 
ill-desert had pierced her heart these many days ; and she could not 
talk with her father, as he did not question her ; and she felt afraid 
to come to Mr, Vernon ; and mamma was suffering with a fit of ner- 
vous headache, and could not be trpubled. 

" Oh I" said Mary, " I have done very very wrong not to. ask ypji 
to open your" heart to me before. Yet," she added, earnestly, " it is 
bnt little / can do for you. Jesus can help you, Carrie ; H^ ii^ 
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willing, and waiting to receive you— more willing than yon are to go 
to Him/' 

" no !" said the humbled child ; " not more willing than /, if I 
could only fitid Him. that I knew what to do !" 

" What does He want of you, my child, but that you should give 
Him your heart, and let Him save you ?" 

" But I must do something myself." 

"And what have you been trying to do? — to make yourself 
better?" 

" Yes, I have tried and tried, and I only grow worse." 

" This is not what He wants of you, child. You have been trying 
to do His part of the work. You feel liiat you are a great sinner, dear 
Carrie?" 

"Oyes!" 

" This grieves you, and you desire to be forgiven, and be made 
holy?" 

"Oh, very much I" 

"And you believe Jefius is able and willing to do this for you? 
Now, what have you to dfo, but to trust Him f This is all you can 
do— it is enough. Trust Him with your heart, just as it is, to 
make it what He would have it," 

Carrie was silent. 

" Since He has shown His love in dying for you — since He offers 
• to forgive you freely— cannot you commit your heart to Him, and con- 
fide in Him to do all that is needM for its salvation ?" 

The young girl looked up with a beam of hope. " And may I 
trust Him now f Will He love me cw J am .'" 

" Certainly, my darling ; every moment's delay grieves Him. But 
you must venture upon His promise and His grace with your whole 
heart. There must be no distrust, no doubt, no reserve. He is able 
to save to the uttermost ; He makes you the offer ; He waits for you 
to accept it." 

" how kind 1 I don't deserve this ; but I will accept it. I wiU 
trust Him. How can I help it, it seems so easy now ? Why did I 
not see this before ?" 

Again the two wept together ; but they were tears of delicious joy, 
intermingled with smiles. And then, kneeling together, with Carrie's 
hand in hers, Mary offered a simple, earnest prayer of consecration to 
Christ ; magnifying the riches of His grace, and beseeching strength 
to lead a holy life. The scene was one a painter might have coveted. 
It had a holier use, joyed over by the angels. 

" Now/' said Mary, " let us go to the study and see Mr. Vernon." 
^a^ when they actually stood before Vim, a^Q \)\3aa\. mto taw&» and 
c^oii/d not speak. Carrio had to tell Ver ovixi «,VoiY,V&:\Osi^^^iJA 
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with a self-possession that surprised him, while hdr face was radiant 
with the peace and hope of a believing spirit. 

This incident was an eventful one to Mary. It lessened her 
timidity, and broke in upon her plea that she should do more harm 
than good, by attempting to direct inquiring souls. It stirred 
deeper in her heart the fountains of Christian feeling, and sent her to 
the prayer-meeting 'with a soul raised above the fear of fellow- worms. 
It gave new unction to her appeals in her Sabbath-school class ; and, 
before the season closed, she had the joy of seeing many of them con- 
verted to God — a joy deepened by the fact that more than one traced 
their special seriousness to her faithful application of Bible truth. Oh, 
what satisfaction is superior to that of winning souls to the ways of. 
heavenly wisdom I " They that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars for ever and ever." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" A choaen Teasel to bear my name among the Oentiles." 
•• My reward is with me, to give every man according as his work shall he.* 

April, with its sun and showers — apt emblem of life's changing 
day, brought to the Allison family the long-anticipated departure of 
the son and brother to his missionary work. Fain would the father, 
who was thus sparing from underneath him his chief earthly prop — 
fain would the sister, whose heart had fondly clung from infancy to 
him, the only son of her lost mother— gladly would all the household 
band have indulged their parting tears, and sighed their last adieus, 
unobserved, around the old hearthstone. But the event about to 
separate them was in some sense a 'puhlic one. William was to go 
forth as a servant of the Church, and the Church had for him her 
commission, and her parting counsels and prayers. 

There was yet another deeply-interested family circle, who were to 
welcome him into their group, only to extend the parting hand as he 
should bear away their best-beloved to an almost retumless distance. 

" Surely," said the doctor, " it is not an occasion that leaves us to 
the luxury of secret grief!" So he kept down his swelling heart, 
and went with Edward and Mary to the Eastern City, where jnany 
gathered to witness the young missionary's marriage and ordina- 
tion and leave-taking. There was a murmur of disappointment in the 
gathered audience, when, as the hour of service arrived, and the parr 
ties entered the church, it was whispered that the maxt\a.%^ ^^-^^wjtsjj- 
had just been performed at the house of the Wiflie. "E.ex mo\5s\st ^^^^**^^*j. 
this as her due, saying, 'very justly, " Thougk "Eiix^"^ \ia& ^'^^^y^^'^^' 
tv the cause of missions, and belongs in soixve »exi«fe Vq \5aft vStos^sN 
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public, she is still our child, and we must have the marriage-altar 
erected at our own fireside." 

There was, however, little need of this preliminary service to ^d 
interest to the occasion. The " consecration," the " charge," the 
" fellowship," the parting counsels and benedictions, came from lip? 
that seemed to have been touched with a coal from the heavenly altar. 

Some of the spectators watched with curious eye the changing ex- 
pression of t^ie youthM pair, yhile thus set apart to a sacred work. 
Others looked ai them, and marvelled at the strength of that coi^i- 
passion for benighted souls^ which coul(J Jead to the voluntary severance 
of the ties that bind to home and friends and native land. Others still 
— and amo^g them more than one careworn country pastor's wife— shed 
tears of sympathy, and in their humility took a low place before these 
devoted servants of Christ, who were forsaking afl things for Hi? 
kingdom's sake. To these the young missionary might have re- 
sponded, " Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and for your 
children." He had only given himself to the service of his Lord. 
What had he done more than they f They were toiling obscurely on^ 
wearing out, by trials locked in their own bosoms ; he was starting 
for the field, amid the sound of the trunapet and the loud acclaim of 
many a banded host of God's elect. A far-off field, indeed ; yet for 
that reason more conspicuous, where his prowess would be noted fron^ 
the watch-towers of Sion, acid heralded to a multitude of sympathizing 
hearts. But wh^t need of this comparison ? The record of all Gkni's 
servants is. on high, and tljieir reward is sure. 

We stop not over the embaj^kation scene. After the farewell hymn 
had been sung, and the last adieus spoken, and the silent emjbrace 
taken, and the vision strained to catch the last faint outline of reced- 
ing forms and waving handkerchiefs, Dr. Allison folded his daughter 
to his heart, and Mary returned to her happy home with a feeling 
almost of self-reproach at the thought of her privileged allotment. 
In blessed ignorance of the future, she wrote to her father : — 

" My heart covets for dear William a home like mine, in our own 
beautiftil New England, amid the circle of our kindred ; in a quiet 
village parsonage, with a church to be his fellow-workers in the 
gospel, and a christianized congregation looking up to him with 
esteem and affection ; surrounded by all the nameless desirable in- 
fluences that attend the ministration of the word in our well-ordered 
communities. True, we have some trials even here, but th^y seem 
to me light compared with his on missionary ground. It seem? almost 
selfish in me to be so happy, when I think of his lot." 

Ah, tender-hearted sister I thou foreseest not the time when his 
heart shall yearn toward thee, across the blue waters, witli unspeak: 
able pity, and a juster commiseration. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" Ti^ over soon the cause, not soon 
The sad eifects pass hy*" 

" No matter where the storm has driyen, * 

A saTing andior lives in prayer." 

Tfl? 8^i^^r iPfi^tl^s fouTi4 Mr, Yemon again in a state of physical 
prqstration ^4 W^nttj,] ^epressiop. The early summer brought him 
a visit firom his old cpUe^e frieiic}, Frederick Mortop, who was glad 
to take up his abode for two or three weeks at the parsonage, and 
pursue his acquaintance with our yoimg friend, Jessie Crampton. 

Mortqp'9 visit ^y^p pQt productive of good to his classmate. He 
was a Wftn of fine social qualities — a man of talent and ambition — 
recently ^dmittpd ix) the bar ; a professor of godliness withal ; but 
hip piety, if genuine, had pever gone, with its melting power, to the 
depths of his nature, firing and fusing the . soul, and working an 
amalgapaatiou cop{o^a])le \o that apostolic model : '.* I counj; all 
things but loss fqr th^ excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
our Lord." 

'B.i^ friend's chapge of prpfessipn haii always vexed him. Now that 
he jsaw his ujjwparied efforts for the prosperity of his people — and saw, 
too, ihaji these effprts were pffen at the expense of his own mental 
culture aid fipish of style and execution — he vented his feelings in 
a wajr that did more TOPchief than he imagined. 

Jt was at |he plose of the Sabbath, when Edward was inwardly 
chafing with the thpught that his sermon had fallen far below his 
design, that Morton said, abruptly : 

" What a fool you are, Vernon— pardon me— to waste so much time 
in running after youj: people 1 Tou had a splendid sermon there, in 
conception, but you gave yourself no tiipe to elaborate it. Why, my 
dear fellow, the materials you had in that discourse, wrought up as 
you are capable of 4oing it, would electrify the most cultivated audi- 
ence in our land. Tqu are doing everything for the people, and too 
little for yourself." 

J]dward's face flushe4, apd a bitter smile played on his lip. (Had 
pot his own heart been saying the sanie thing, though it durst not 
frame it in wor4s ?) He made no reply, and Morton continued : " I 
see how it is. You lay down your book, or your pen, and start ofi" to 
every sick child or whimpering woman that takes a fancy to see the 
jpipister. I wouldn't do it. I would cultivate myself for a higher 
field. The people hiere don't appreciate such a thinker and writef 
gs you are." 
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Already, at the thought of the sick and tempted to whom he had 
in the past week been a messenger of comfort and succour, Edward's 
bitter feelings gave place to gentler emotions, and remorse smote his 
heart. He gave Morton a sad, earnest look, as if in doubt whether 
explanation were not labour lost on a man of so little Christian sensi- 
bility. Mary ^ entered soon, and the topic was not pursued. Morton 
evaded it during the few days that remained of his visit. Perhaps he 
liked not to encounter another such glance of Vernon's eye ; but his 
words had sunk deep in a sensitive nature, and they rankled there. 
Their author was little aware of the evil he had done, not by these 
bold words merely, but by the whole tone of his intercourse, during 
that fortnight's visit. 

It was, he said, a delightful visit. He was charmed with the rural 
quiet of the place. He was charmed with the young mistress of the 
dwelling. He was in a mood to be pleased with everything; for 
he had obtained a promise from a frank, impulsive girl, which made 
him very happy. In this genial mood he wrote to one of the old 
college clique : — 

" You ask me to describe to you our class-mate's * bright particular 
star.' You would have made as modest a request, had you asked me 
for a bottle of this delicious sunshine, as I watch it from my window, 
falling over the forest of endlessly varied green, and sparkling in the 
spray of the mill-dam ! You must see Edward Vernon's wife, to get 
a portrait of her before your mind. But, to allay your curiosity, I 
will try my hand at description. I should say, she is sufficiently tall, 
and rather slight in figure ; of a delicate conformation, or cast of inind 
and body ; an ardent, susceptible nature, tempered with imusual 
gentleness : sterling sense, set off by quiet humour, some archness, 
and a nice regard for the feelings of others. Pshaw I how tame I 
I give it up. This kind of description, you know, is not my forte. 
The simplest rogue might run at large for all my posting. 

" But Vernon is a lucky fellow. His Mary is just the Mary for 
him. She has a certain childish playfrilness and grace mingled with 
sweet seriousness and womanly dignity. She captivates his fancy, 
and he reposes his whole soul on her affection and judgment. 

" Lest you should think I covet this rare gem, I may as well inform 
you that there is in the same neighbourhood a pair of darker, more 
brilliant eyes — ay, laughing eyes they are — ^with carnation lips and 
cheeks to match, which, if they were mine^ I would not exchange 
for any I have seen ; and which way, one day, who knows ? * Ver- 
hum sat.^^' . . , 

It js needless to say that the Christian minister strove against the 

Tatent workings of worldly ambition. 'VAi^t letiev?^^ \i'ei^Tt does not 

^o alarm at the approach of moral ev\\ m a ^^^^\^ ^^^"^ '^^ 
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his resistance was too weak and intermitted. He was in ill health, 
and in poorer spirits. Satan made the most of these facilities to harass 
and ensnare him. Morton had spoken of one and another of their 
class who bade fair to rise to eminence in the legal profession ; and, 
SB the tempted man thought thereon, the suggestion would come to 
his mind, " This is what was expected of i/ou. Instead of this, you 
are only an ordinary parish minister, and dwindling even here." But 
the wickedness of the suggestion always distressed him more than the 
fact involved in it. 

It required all Mary's philosophy and affection to keep sunshine in 
her heart and in her house ; yet she succeeded, and was well repaid. 
It was a discipline of self-control and of compulsion to the only sure 
refuge and support, which she needed to learn early, and which was 
never forgotten. 

In days of spiritual prosperity, Edward had asked Mary to lead 
their united devotions at the mercy-seat; but she had always declined. 
She felt no freedom for such a service with him. She thought it 
almost impracticable. But now, in these days of gloom, when he was 
troubled on every side, and the billows of temptation were surging 
over him ; now, when he asked her, with child-like entreaty, if she 
could not pray, she assented willingly. But not there at his wonted 
place. She drew him instinctively to her own room, and bowed the 
knee with him at her own place of communion with Heaven. And 
such prayer he had seldom heard. He rose humbled, rebuked, com- 
forted. It was as if an angel from heaven had strengthened him. 

The summer dragged wearily away. Those were sad days ; and 
yet, in passing, they seemed not so dark to Mary, as when she looked 
back upon them in the sunlight of restored serenity and joy. And 
what, meantime, became of the parish ? The pastor had never de- 
serted it. He attended the sick ; he buried the dead ; he wrote an 
occasional sermon ; exchanged pulpits with his brethren ; repeated, 
now and then, an old sermon, and extemporized new ones, when he 
could not avoid it. The people petted him in his moods ; inquired 
often and tenderly after him ; said he had worked too hard ; shook 
their heads ominously, and feared he would die young. 

Deacon Ely thought he understood the case. " Was not this the 
natural reaction of over-exertion in one of so excitable a temperament 
and so delicate a constitution ? The spiritual conflicts — ^were they not 
a part of God's gracious plan to deepen the foundations of piety, and » 
prepare His servant, by a richer personal experience, for still more 
abundant success* in his holy calling ?" " Ah !" sighed the despond- 
ing man, "he judges more favourably of me t\i^\i\^<KS^'c^^« ^\^ 
could look into my heart, I fear he wo\il4 not V^s\l \i^ V^^^ ^^ ^'^s^ 
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In the midst of this season of darkness came sorrowful tidinglj frdai 
the home of his childhood. He was suddenly sent fbir to see Idil 
mother die. Mary could not accompany hitti ; so, While hafitenitij^ 
his departure, she despatched a messenger fot Mlsfe Olivia's cbinfirtiy 
during his absence. Leevy was greatly shocked and alartned; "0 
tlncle I" said she, "what will become of Mr. Vernon now? He hiA 
as much as he could bear before." " He will rise ieiboire it," said 
Deacdn Ely; "the LoM knows how to deal with hifti;" kikd the 
deacon's philosophy was sound. One real calamity scktteifs la fcott 
of fancied sorrows to the wind. One heavy gidef absorbs thd seihie of 
many lighter sorrows. " God stays his rough wind in the day of his 
east wind." 

Mr. Vernon came home fix>m his mother's grave an altered and a 
better man. His old despondency was displaced by a sWeetly Md 
and tender filial regret. He had humbled himdelf under tilie Hand of 
his chastening God. Earthly aspirations sank into their propel i)l^- 
significance before the eternal Weight of glory, tlie inheritance upcto 
which his sainted mother had entered. That glory and reward, latdy 
seen so far off, seemed to approach nearer, in condescension to the 
weakness of his stn!Lggling ^ith. He strengthened his gras^ <m. 
eternal realitiiss, felt afresn the value of the soul, and laid himflelf 
anew at the foot of the Cross. Iii the soft flow of gentle tears, with 
which he met Mary on his return, was the promise of returning healtii 
and freshtiess to his soul. 

" Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of hift i^aints," As 
this tett. was named the next Sabbia.th momiiig, an unwOl^ted still- 
ness pervaded the full assembly. Sympathy with the ptettoher tivdidd 
the attention of many an indifferent hearer, while his sytnpalhy tVi1& Mb 
theme carried the tmth with power to the heart. ye Who e^potmd 
the oracles of God I iif yoli would make the word quick and poweifid, 
bring it forth not only fri^sh froln your 6wh taentai laboratory^ but 
glowing &om a clbse c&htact With ^(n& oivn heart " I helkfoStl^ thtfte- 
fore hfcVe I spoken." 



CHAPTfeft iVIII. 

" The promise is unto you and to your dtUdren." 

" A silent awe is in my room — 
I tremble with dcOidoas fear : 
The future, with its light and gloom- 
Time and eteriiity are hen." 



When autumn, in her gayest robes, once inore adorned the earth, 
and the cricket's chirp began to break the stillness Of th6 cdol October 
evening's,, there awoke within the parsonage a new human life ; and 
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with it opened a new fount of love, pure and perennial, in two glad 
liearts. XJpon tliis infant daughter, Edward bestowed the name of 
his sainted, motiier and sister. Tlie tiny babe lay in its nurse's arms, 
and opened dreamily its large blue eyes, all unconscious of the in- 
terest it excited, and the attention it received, as an integral part 
of the pastor's family, and thus, in a sense, the common property of 
the parish. 

Many were the curious eyes that peered into the nursery to see the 
minister's baby. The little stranger could hardly take a long sleep, 
undisturbed; for every visitor that called — ^who, by the way, was 
careftil to say she shouldn't think it best for mant/ to come in, but she, 
feeling particularly/ interested, could not delay — every visitor must 
see the child in a good light, and with its eyes open, that there ttiight 
be no doubt whether their colour was blue or hazel, and that every 
featuTjB might be properly examined; and resemblances traced and 
settled. What a pity that the baby-fjBuse would develop in defiance 
of first judgments — that what was settled this week, must be reversed 
the ne^t ! 

As the young mother pressed this new treasure to her bosom, it was 
not without a feeling of awe at the piagnitude of the responsibility in- 
volved in the nurture of an immortal soul. She almost marvelled that 
a, trust so sacred should be frequently committed to parents insensible 
of its solemnity and importance. Once and again was this little one 
borne, on the arms of faith, to the throne of a covenant God, and ac- 
knowledged as a lent treasure to be improved for His glory. As the 
time drew near for its public dedication to Him, Mary wrote feelingly 
to her father : — 

*' it seems strange to me that I have been content to hold so vaguely 
the doctrine of infant baptism, which occupies so prominent a place in 
our creed. Since I have looked at the ordinance in relation to my 
pwn chiid, I feel that it must have a deeper meaning and minuter re- 
lations than my superficial views have ever grasped. I have con- 
versed with. several clergymen; but all their acumen Seems to have 
t>een eipeniieci on the question of its obligation and validity, rather 
than on its inherent nature and efficacy. Even Edward confesses 
that his investigations have been more occupied with the Divine ap- 
pointment of the ordinance, and its propriety, than in studying the 
philosophy of its theory, or the law of its influence. I could get very 
satisfactory views of the subject from the Bible and my own Chris- 
tian instincts ; but looking around on the families of the church, I am 
again thrown into perplexity. Do write me, dear father, soon and 
freely. You, I am sure, must have thought deeply on the matter^ 
and settled it to your own satisfaction." 

In reply. Dr. Allison says : — 
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" I do not tnow, my daughter, that I ought to mj much to you on 
this topic, in respect to which I myself was once in a sea of mist and 
trouble. My views are somewhat peculiar, and your good huebAfid 
may not think me exactly orthodox. It seems to me that a lai^e ^pro- 
portion of believers in our connexion, while retaining the form, have 
let slip the most precious and vital elements of its spirit. Your little 
one, whose animal life is so lately separated from your own, is still, in 
its spiritual life, a part of yourselves ; it has yet no accountability, no 
individuality. Its soul is linked with yours. Why should it not be 
included with you in the fold of the good Shepherd ? You aie, liiider 
God, to mould and stamp it after your own renewed image:. Hei^^ 
you put upon it the outward seal — the washing of water — to fiymbolifle 
the fact of its expected transformation into the likeness of OhrislJ— 4t8 
prospective regeneration by the Holy Ghost. You have a right "to 
presume on its being a child of God, soon after it can discern betwerti 
good and evil. This ordinance is to contribute to this result by your 
own fsiith — ^not from any mystic virtue in it, but faith in Gk)d's plaai fo 
include in His covenant the children of His people. But let not ;fxWlr 
faith waver, or your, purpose falter. As you bring your darling to its 
public consecration, let the language of your hearts, speaking^ 'in -fle 
ordinance, be — * This unconscious child is a part of ourselves ; We Jittt- 
pose it shall be the Lord's ; we will nurture it in a holy atmo^kcA, 
and trust to the Divine grace to bless our endeavours and ^tetifefw it 
unto holiness, that it may grow up a child of God in the iBasaSkf^f 
Christ. Presuming on this result, we dare label it now as the Lorded ; 
a partaker with us of the faith and promises of the Gospel.' ' ' "^ 

"And remember, Mary, this step throws upon you lite dttiy of 
watching the growth of the child's moral being as you would » daily 
watch 1/our own heart and life ; to secure, by Gtod*B help, p^tenoe 
toward Him, for its first voluntary acts of disobedience, trust in Hkfl fer 
all needed mercy, and love to Him for what He is, and what He bestoWB. 

• To do this requires more patient watchftilness, and a more earefhl 
ordering of their own temper and conduct than many believing pstfents 
are willing to be troubled with. The consequence is, that the preeioiis 
lambs of the flock, instead of being tenderly nurtured under the ample 
provisions of the covenant, are let loose from the fold to take tl»ir 
chance with others on the unsheltered common. There are ezceptioiiB of 
course to this fate ; and among them, I trust, will be our darUng, It 
will be your privilege, my daughter, to lead her by your side in the 
paths of the good Shepherd. 

" t little thought, wlien I began, of saying all this. There is au- 

::^otber point, too, upon which I would \\k^ to talk with Mr. Yenum ; 

^*3^ is, what relation has the cbuTclo. to tk^ \)«c^^'2^ <3tiS\ftL^Ti<ill W 
inemhcrs, and what duties ? Her geiiexaV i^T^-cXi^^i %«^^, ' Hwv<i i* >s^ 
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is it SO ? The Lord lead you into all truth, and multiply His blessmgs 
upon you twain, and upon your offspring." 

It was in the spirit -of such views of parental obligation that little 
Abby Vernon was carried to the Lord's house, and baptized into the 
name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

" A rose nipp'd in the bud." 

Of all who affectionately regarded the blue-eyed baby of the par- 
sonage, none, beyond its kindred, loved it so tenderly, so devotedly, 
as the gentle Carrie Wood. She would sit by the hour and rock its . 
cradle, or hold it in her arms, and watch its unfolding intellect and 
budding charms. Let no one smile, and call her a simple child ; this 
is no mean study for older and wiser minds. 

This dear girl was ardently beloved by her pastor and his wife. 
They indeed supplied to her — what was ever wanting in her own 
home — a quick appreciation of her deeper and subtler emotions, and 
friends upon whom she could lean without fear of being burdensome. 
Her father was a man of the old Puritanic sort ; inflexible in his pur- 
suit of right, yet prompted thereto rather by a sense of duty than a 
feeling of pleasure. He had- taught the village academy for twenty 
years, where he ruled with a just but rigid hand. Carrie was his only 
daughter ; both she and her three young brothers loved their father 
truly ; but it was love containing a large proportion of reverence and 
awe. The stem face would indeed relax — as whose could help ? — 
under Carrie's bright smile, and soften before her winsome ways ; but 
she never quite opened to him all her heart, lest he, so grave and wise, 
should pronounce her foolish. The mother had been many years an 
invalid ; a fond, indulgent mother, yet yielding step by step to that 
insidious tendency of protracted illness, an absorbing and selfish in- 
terest in her own bodily infirmities. 

Between the two parents, the beautiful girl grew up, as we find her 
at the age of fifteen, neither chilled by restraint nor spoiled* by indul- 
gence. At this critical period of her history began her acquaintance 
at the parsonage. There entered now a new element into the forma- 
tive influences around her, under which her character rapidly developed 
in beauty and strength. This result was partly effected by the uncon- 
seious influence of the pastor and his wife, but more by their conscious 
aim and painstaking ; yet it was a labour that brought its own reward. 
The sensitive, shriiiing girl could not make a. ^aa&.^«QL\. cilV^st ^^j^^^-?.. 
In respect to the other parent, the oideT ol TvaJoM^ ^.^^^^^^^^,- 
gradaalljr reversed ; the mother "waa leanmg \r^ii ^^ OcSl^* "^»sa. 
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ma must not be worried," was her daily motto, till she acquired a 
habit of self-sacrifice, of yielding her own wishes, and cheerfully sub- 
mitting to little disappointments and privations. If her mother's 
head would not bear the light, nor her mind solitude, Carrie was will- 
ing to resign her favourite book or needle-work, and sit for hours 
in her darkened room. When an interval of comparative comfort 
allowed her the privilege, she would step across the street, and, by the 
side of her dear Mrs. Vernon, or at the loved piano, regain her elas- 
ticity and freshness. 

When Dr. Allison made his New Year's visit at the parsonage, the 
young girl was present on his arrival. She had been suffering two 
or three weeks from a severe qold ; but that afternoon she looked, to 
Mrs. Vernon's eye, quite well again. After she left, Mary said to her 
father: "Isn't she beautiful?" 

His reply startled her : " Beautiful I Ah ! in onr profession we see 
it often ; it is a kind of beauty I cannot behold without pain.^' 

" Why, father, your words and look alarm me ; you can't mean— 
you don't think "-^ 

" I have noticed it from the first, and told you she was fragile as a 
leaf. But now, indeed, it is too certain." 

" But she is so blooming to-day, and her eye so bright." 

" Yes, these are the tokens ; it is the hectic flush." 

" Oh, do not say so, dear father I Would not her friends perceive 
it ? They do not seem alarmed ; it cannot be." 

" It makes me sad to grieve you, Mary ; but you must, I fear, make 
up your mind to part with your dear Carrie. She may linger for 
many months ; but I shaU. not be surprised if she leaves you before the 
flowers come again." 

Mary's emotion was at its height, and she wept passionately. Her 
father soothed and reasoned her into a calmer mood. 

Edward soon came in, and learniug the cause of her agitation, con- 
fessed that he had entertained the same fears their father expressed. 
" There was," he said, " something about her too ethereal for earth, 
and her growing maturity had of late surprised him." 

Mary insisted that the family should be apprised of these fears. 
Mrs. Wood, she said, had no thought that Carrie had anything hard 
to do. The housekeeper was an efficient, thorough woman, and able 
also to do the common sewing. The nameless, numberless steps taken 
daily by the devoted girl in her ministry of love, the poor invalid 
scarcely considered a fatiguing exercise. Yet, between these — in her 
mother's increasing debility — and her school studies, she had for the 
last twelvemonth taken far less relaxation in the open air than her 
delicate constitution made desirable. 

When out of school, it was — " Carrie, dear, another pillow in my 
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chair/' or "my' bottle from the shelf," or "move my footstool," o» 
"dress my hair," or "prepare a lunch;" "run up stairs, darling, for 
this — ^into the kitchen for that;" and so on, twenty times a day. 
And the loving child stepped so quick, her footfall was so light, her 
smile so cheeiSil, and her manner so easy, that although Mrs. Wood 
often said " Carrie was a great comfort to her," she little realized how 
tlie slender frame was overtasked. 

It would, as Mary said, have done no good to alarm the mother^s 
fears. Mr. Vernon resolved to speak to Mr. Wood. But he deferred 
a day or two for a fitting opportunity, and soon there was no need of 
caution. Dr. Alden was seen to enter the house in haste; after a 
while, he stepped across to the parsonage, with a grave expression on 
his naturally humorous face. Mary's thoughts, Hke a vigilant sen^ 
tinel, gave the alarm, and her heart beat fast. 

" Mrs. Vernon," said the eccentric doctor, " do go over there." 

" Carrie? — Tell me," she said hurriedly. 

"Yes, she hafi been bleeding profusely at the lungs. Stay, you 
needn't run over without your bonnet ; she is safe now for the present. 
I want some sensible body, that's not easily frightened out of her wits, 
to go in and sit two or three hours, and keep her quiet." 

"And will she be well again, doctor?" 

"Well? Never! She'll go down fast, poor child. No, not poor 
— she is half an angel now ; it will not be hard for her to die. But 
the Lord help 'em there when she's' gone ! There'll not be a streak 
of sunshine in the house." 

ilary hurried over. Low moans from the mother's room met her 
ear in the hall, as Mrs. Coleman opened the door to see who had come. 

" Can i be of use there?'* asked Mrs. Vernon. 

"No," said the lively little woman; "no, it*s nothing now. The 
doctor has given her a heavy opiate, and she will be asleep soon. 
You wouldn't mind this if you had seen the way she wa& taking on 
when I first came in ; it distressed Carrie so much." 

"Is she Sibove?" interrupted Mrs. Vernon, fearful of being detained 
to hear a long story. " I had better go to her." 

" Yes, do ; she is very quiet now. Her father has just come down ; 
but she fainted twice after I came." 

Mary stayed not longer, but stepped softly up to Carrie'is room. 
Standing at the door a moment unobserved, she looked in upon the 
bed. The dear girl was very pale, and lay with her eyes closed. 
The housekeeper was watching beside her, and beckoned Mrs. Vernon 
to approiicli. She took a seat noiselessly, and strove to calm her feel- 
ings by a silent uplifting of her soul to God. Presently Carrie opened 
her eyes, and met the tender gaze of her beloved friend with a sweet 
buiile.. She had been trying in vain to sleep. Mary sent Iha Wssa- 
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keeper away, and took her place. Then she kissed the pale cheek, 
and whispered precious words of consolation. "My poor mother 1" 
said the unselfish child. 

" She is quiet now, dear Carrie. The Lord will comfort her; He 
doeth all things well. Let us take no thought for the morrow. He 
will order everything for us, and just as smoothly as is consistent 
with our good. It is sweet to lie passive in His hand, and know no 
will but His." One more smile, and the weary eyelids drooped, the 
thin white hand nestled between the two that held it so protectingly, 
and the exhausted girl sank into a gentle slumber. 

Some minutes after, Mr. Wood looked in upon the scene. Carrie's 
sleep had brought a faint flush to her cheek, across which lay one 
golden curl, and her parted lips wore a smile of heavenly peace, while 
Mrs. Vernon still held her hand, and sat with closed eyes, through which 
the tears were slowly trickling, and in a drooping posture, betoken- 
ing the most tender grief. Stem man as he was, the scene touched 
his heart to its depths, and he turned away with a sharp pang at the 
thought of what he was about to lose, and a fervent blessing upon the 
young pastor's wife. Dr. Alden's prediction concerning his patient 
was painfully verified : her decline was rapid and unremitting. Her 
character shone with increasing lustre to the end — ^her cheerful trust 
in the Eedeemer, her patient endurance of suffering, her generous self- 
forgetfulness and care for others. 

It was touching to see the rallying of maternal affection in the 
bosom of the wasted invalid. She " must do something for the dear 
child," and almost every day insisted on being carried to'her chamber, 
though her want of self-control often made her presence more of a trial 
than a comfort, A neighbour, one day in the sick-rooui, expressed 
her sympathy for the afficted mother. " yes," said the considerate 
girl, " poor mamma feels sadly ; but her sorrow will not last long — 
she will follow me soon. Dear father will suffer the most ; he will 
keep his grief to himself, and have no comforter. I forget — Jesus 
can find access to him, and His sympathy is worth more than all 
beside." 

Mr. Vernon and his wife were untiring in their attendance upon the 
afflicted family. His counsels and prayers, always prized by Mrs. 
Wood, were now indispensable to her ; while, for Carrie, his presence 
had a double charm. She loved him as a dearly valued Mend ; she 
confided in him as her spiritual counsellor and guide. Every moment 
that Mary could spare from her other engagements was devoted to her 
young friend. Though there were many others to sympathize, and 
iratcb, and help, none of them all could supply to Carrie the place of 
' 'her dear Mrs. VernoD, No step in the sick-cliamber was so light as 
Jiets; no voice so soft and nicely modu\at^^ io ^^ ^oSstet'^^^i's^^ 
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ear ; no hand could so delicately smooth the pillows, and administer 
the bitter potion, or refreshing draught ; no lips speak so sweetly 
to her heart of the precious things that " make a dying bed feel soft 
as downy pillows are;" no heart so closely intertwined with hers in 
the bonds of natural and Christian sympathy. 

March, with its chilling winds, soon brought the final scene ; a scene 
within, that contrasted — oh, how brightly! — with the dreary deso- 
lation without. If there was any one epithet that could express the 
whole, it was ''^ perfect peace J ^ With sweet serenity Carrie's farewell 
words were all spoken. Even the wild grief of the stricken mother 
was hushed into subdued tears. The father, with bowed head, and 
arms folded on his breast, was stilling his rebellious heart beneath the 
righteous decree of a sovereign God, and trying to plant himself^ witli 
a firmer confidence, on the Eock of Ages. The young brothers were 
awed into silence by the mysterious presence of death. It was early 
morning, and two neighbours, who had watched through the night, 
waited to see the end. Mr. and Mrs. Vernon had been hastily sum- 
moned. He had ofiered fervent prayer, and now stood at the bedside, 
his eye bedewed with chastened sorrow, and bright with the new beams 
of glory let in from the life and immortality beyond the veil. Mary 
held the hand of the d3dng girl, took the last cold parting kiss, 
and whispering a word of Jesus, bent to catch the faint reply, "He 
is with me — all is peace." None thought she would speak again ; but 
presently, in broken whispers, she said, " Sing — Jesus — ^lover— of my 
— soul." Seeing Mary hesitate, as if unequal to the task, she turned 
her eye expressively on her pastor, who caught her meaning, and 
began the hymn with low, soft melody. Thus supported, Mary was 
able to join, and the clear, sweet strains rose solemnly, and mingled 
with the angel choir, whose music seemed now, rather than these 
earthly notes, to catch the spirit's sense ; for Carrie, with her eyes 
turned heavenward, was no longer conscious of earthly things. _ A few 
quick gasps, and the pastor's voice broke the stillness: "Into thy 
hands, blessed Jesus, we commend this departing spirit." The mother 
had covered her face with her hands, that she might not see her child 
die ; but, at these words, knowing that all was over, she gave a pierc- 
ing shriek, and was borne senseless from the chamber. The others 
followed, leaving Mary alone with the dead. She embraced the life- 
less form, still so dear ; closed the eyes which had ever met hers with 
a look of fondness ; composed the features, beautiful in their last sleep ; 
and, dropping on her knees beside the bed, gave way to a passionate 
flood of tears. 

Mr. Wood came back and found her thtvs. ^^ Tl^^^;' ^^^^V^^O^ ^ 
a blessed relief; hut to me they are deniGcV. 15&7 V^^^ ^^^ ^^^i^^^ 
jnx eyes arc dry/' Mftiy i-ose and gave \i\m Vet V^^^n^"^"^ ^^"^^ 
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speak. He grasped it warmly, and -said, as lie noticed her pale fece, 
" You have worn yourself out for us, jind I want to thank you. She 
loved you with all her heart. I shall never forget your kindiiess, Mr. 
Vernon, too, has been very faithful. May Heaven reward you 1 " Ay, 
he may well keep this kindness in perpetual remembrance, suffering 
no breath of coldness to damp his grateful love toward those who so 
tenderly cherished his darling child. 

And will he never forget it? Oh, human heart, strangely erratic 
and perverse I Time only can determine. 



CHAPTER XX. 



" And he said. Co look. And he said. Th^e is nothing. Look again, seven times. Apd he siiid, 
fiehold, there ariseth a little cloud out of the sea, like a man's hand." 



"It was not an enemy that reproaehed me : then I could have btunjie it ; neither was it he that 
hated me, that did magniiy himself agiunst me." 

A YEAR and a half roll swiftly by, ere we take another look into 
the Salem parsonage. The baby has, by this time, grown to be a 
prattling child, with large, spiritual eyes, through which the soul 
gazes, as if looking from another and purer sphere upon this sin-stained 
earth. The mother is still young and fair, though with perceptibly 
lessened bloom. Hey brow, ^ill open and serene, wears an expression 
of deeper and mpre anxious thought. There is the same cheerful face, 
yet with a chastened look, as if tears bad been there in April showers, 
and, despite the quick-returning sunshine, leffc their own memorial. 
A close inspection of " the study" will satisfy us that the pastor is still 
the diligent scholar, and the vigorous writer, and the faithfal preacher. 
On the table lies the half- written sermon for the coming Sabbath, the 
last paragraph bearing the marks of an agitated mind and tremulous 
hand ; the pen has evidently been dropped in haste, and the writer is 
away. If we pursue the matter, we may find him in a com field, half 
a mile westward, in close and earnest conference with Deacon Ely. 

It is noon, and the school-children are dispersing for dinner. In 
the door of the old Academy stand Esquire Lewis and Mr. Wood, as 
in grave consultation. What has thus drawn together the careless, 
loose-jointed, jovial squire, and the precise, orthodox, sober school- 
master? A church meeting is to be held at four o'clock, at which two 
or three cases of discipline, some time pending, are to be discussed. 
These things look a little ominous, though mere specks on the border 
of the horizon. Throughout the parish there is a general quiet — a 
Sivwinff attachment io the pastor's family, and unbounded confidence 
fn the minister- of their choice. Yet fhe \asV. e;\^\.ftcii TSicra^k^ bavo 
wroug'bt some changes in the community, aTl^\)T0^x^\. ?>. T^e^ VMs^^Xa 
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to tbe parsonage. A few historical facts will enable us to understand 
the position of Ihings. 

As the result, partly, of the last special work of grace, the public 
sentiment of the church was greatly improved, and the standard of 
Christian practice elevated. A class of younger men, who had become 
hopefully pious under Mr Vernon's ministry, were fast becoming tho 
bone and sinew of the church. Uniting with the most spiritual of its 
former members, they were soon strong enough to attempt the reform 
of certain abuses, long tolerated, to the reproach of the Christian cause. 
Stimulated by the discriminating, pungent appeals of the pulpit, and 
led by their pastor, whose zeal was tempered by charity, and whose 
judgment was aided by the wise counsels of his aged deacon, they pro- 
secuted the work with great prudence and energy, and much success. 

But Satan does not take such blows as these without resistance. He 
would rather resign the chief seat in a den of iniquity than be ousted 
from a very obscure and low place in the fold of Christ. He would 
rather have his synagogue whitewashed than the church purified ; but 
he could not do much to stay the work in Salem, unless lie employed 
as agents other than his known adherents. If he can, he will 
stir up some partially good men to hinder the progress of reform ; 
and, unfortunately, such instruments are seldom wanting. There 
are some loose disciples in every church, at present in good stand- 
ing, who are aftaid to have the reins of discipline drawn closely, 
lest they themselves should, ere long, feel the bit. There were a few 
such in Salem, Yet they could cause but little trouble, without some 
better men as coadjutors. One such they found in Esquire Lewis. 

The squire at the first really liked his minister, and did not share 
the feelings of his family, even when it was found that he was about 
to take a wife from abroad. He was not only too good-natured, but 
too indolent to bo any man's active foe — it was too much trouble for 
him to take care of a quarrel. But what man is proof against con- 
stant home influences ? " The waters wear away the stones." By 
degrees he caught the atmosphere of his house, and his warm cordi- 
ality toward Mr. Vernon was gradually chilled. The daughters were 
still unmwrried, and Mrs. Lewis could not forgive Mr. Vernon the 
disappointment of her hopes. She artfully incited her husband to 
oppose this new movement in the church, and from her lips he took 
his cue. His opposition was in the popular form of harangue ; he 
talked against it here and there, till he was relied upon by the delin- 
quents and their defenders as one of their party. His talk waj* on this . 
wise : — "/Te liked to keep things straight as well as anybody. T\j»a . . 
openly immoral, of course, should be cut off-, \wL\.\vft ^««» t\sA. "i^^ sjjs^c^.^ 
extretiie measures with all. We must not m«i^e ^ ^ca»3Ci. ^^ ^'Sssc.^t ^ 
fyra word. If we bear with them, they may coma towxA^^"^- V« 
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difficulty with some of them is, they never have liked the minister^ 
'specially since he came out so strong on temperance. We have always 
had peace here. These measures are going to divide and break us 
up. We don*t want the minister to drive a ploughshare through the 
church. Why can't he wink at some things for the sake of peace f" 
Such were the squire's views. 

As the time approached for decisive action, he stepped over to ^t: 
Mr. Wood to be present, and help to carry a motion for postponement* 
But what hope was there of the co-operation of such a man in oppos-. 
ing the discipline of the church ? With his regard for justice, im 
inflexible integrity, his strict orthodoxy, and exemplary practice, we 
should count upon him as a most reliable man in a course of diflpir 
plinary measures. How came it to pass, then, that while his con- 
science forbade him to oppose, he stood aloof^ and left his brethren tp 
proceed without him ? What has come over him, that Esquire Lewi§ 
should presume to solicit his influence against that of his minist^f;)? 
Thereby hangs a tale ; and as it involves the very topic of My, 
Vernon's earnest conference with Deacon Ely, we may as well bring 
it forward. . / 

After Carrie's death, Mrs. Wood declined rapidly, till three montl^ 
of intense suffering released her to join the' dear one whose loss sh^ 
daily bemoaned. All this time the pastor and his wife continued thei;^ 
kind attentions. Mr. Wood could hardly have gone to his school fipn^ 
day to day, had he not felt that, in case of an emergency, the pa?^80^;t 
age was close by, and the inmates ready at the first call to minister, tp 
his suffering wife. At her death, a great change took place in bifl 
domestic establishment. His sister became the presiding genii^a pf • 
the place. She was much like her brother — of strong mind, anduAn 
doubted piety ; but unsocial in her temper, and with a certain inde-. 
pendence of spirit that gave to her bearing a degree of austerity in 
the eye of a stranger. Mary felt that her presence threw a chill over 
the tender recollections and associations connected with that familiar 
dwelling. Still they were on friendly terms. Mr. Wood seemed, to 
rely on his friends at the parsonage for social and religious converse. 
His afflictions did not so much melt his soul, as elevate it to mfm 
lofty and earnest meditation on the great themes of immaterial existr 
ence, and heavenly employments, and the rewards of immortality. 
Mary often said of him ; " He is a man of clear intellect and spiritual 
mind; what a pity he hasn't more Jieartl'^ Once, indeed, he did 
exhibit more. He was noticing little Abby with something of fond-r 
ness, and her mother asked him if her hair did not remind him . of 
Qajcrie's, He said he thought it darker. Whereupon she took from 
a,g^ket on the shelf a golden cnxl t"bat da.^ "ke;^\. %& ^ ^wst^xelic^ an4 
-l^/dit across the forehead of the cWd, Tem^^Vm^^ V\^ ^ ^qSq^k^ 
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voice, that it was a shade lighter, but-Abhy's had the same wavy curl 
and softnejss. Mr. Wood was taken by surprise, and quite unmanned 
i— be bowed his head, and two large tears rolled off his cheek. Mary 
said, afterward, she should feel more tenderly toward Mr. Wood, now 
that she knew he had Bomewhere in his nature a fountain of tears. 
This incident, however, is nothing to our purpose now. 

It was about three months since Mr. Eogers, pastor of an adjoining 
parish, rode over to brother Vernon's to tell his story of disappointment 
and perplexity. He was a man somewhat past the prime of life, with 
bumble gifts, and had exercised his vocation in his present field for 
more than a dozen years, on a salary of four hundred and fifty dollars. 
Like his Ulustrrous ancestor of the same name, he had a wife and nine 
children, with one at her breast. .To meet their simplest wants, and 
rear them thus far on his stinted salary, had, with his professional 
cares, silvered his locks and wrinkled his cheeks, and bowed his form, 
long before he had reached his threescore years. His oldest daughter 
was just seventeen. We may not stop to relate all his shifts and 
turns in order to give Julia a good education. She was an apt scholar. 
If she could only have a book in one hand, she would learn despite 
the udual incimibrauce of a baby on the other arm. For the last 
year he had managed to send her to a drawing- master and music 
teacher, as she had natural gifts in their line. He had looked forward 
to this season as the time when she would relieve his straitened income 
by taking charge of the village school, and give his younger children, 
with others, better instruction than they had hitherto enjoyed. He 
had conferred with the district committee, and engaged the place ; but 
ks the time drew near for the opening of the Summer term, there was 
qtiite a tempest in the community. Some said " they did not want 
Jtdia Rogers, with her new-fangled notions, to teach their children." 
Others, that " it was real selfish in the minister to put his daughter 
irt the school, and have her board at home, and take his pay for her 
board, besides her wages, when there were poorer folks than he in the 
district." Some influential people uttered the vague objection that it 
" would make jealousies, and might lead to the dismissal of the mini* 
ster ;" and so the talk went round, till he was glad to stop the clamour, 
and withdraw his claim. It had occurred to him lately, that notwith- 
standing the summer was so far advanced, there might be some small 
district in Salem without a teacher, and he had ridden over. If he 
should get only sympathy, the ride would not be lost, for he felt very 
low. He had left Mrs. Eogers in tears (she was not up from her last 
confinement), and Julia trying to comfort her. 

But Sympathy was not all he was destvned \.o t^c^"vn^. "^l^.^^^«iS3^ 
had. often beard the want of a lady's sc\ioo\ m ^^ nS^^^^ \^>?aR3^^ 
by biir beet families. Tho Academy wexs ^e-rj ^QoCk ^xA N}^^'^^'^'^ 
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its way ; but other advantages were needed for girls in their teens. 
Ho was confident that, with a little effort, a small private school 
might be started ; the income would be something, and Julia sh(nild 
be welcome for the present to a home in his own family — an oflRer 
which Mary's kind heart had already anticipated. 

" But," said she, ** what will Mr. Wood say to the school ? Mrs; 
Crampton told me that they had tried several times for one, but he 
was so opposed they had to give it up." 

" If I undertake it," was the reply, " I think it will succeed, if he 
does oppose it." (Ah, Edward I with that curl of the lip, take caW, 
or you will get into trouble.) " But he is a reasonable man, and I 
can convince him that the public good requires such a school. I will 
step out around the village, and see how many names I can get.'' 

Mary followed him to the door to say, "It is nearly time foi* 
the Academy to be out ; had you not better talk with Mr. Wood 
first V 

" No, my dear," said he, with smiling decision, " I shall not thinly 
it necessary to say to him, ' By your leave, sir.' " 

The result was more successful than was expected ; — ^twelve pupilsr 
were subscribed, five of whom were attending the Academy ; a To6tti' 
was obtained, and the day appointed for the opening of the torn. 
Poor Mr. Eogers went home with a light heart. It was Mr. Yenxofft'if 
purpose to call on Mr. Wood the next day, and state the case ; but 
he took it quite too leisurely; the day slipped by, and Compai^ 
occupied him in the evening. The following day he went over early, 
but it was Saturday, and a holiday ; the house was locked, and the 
family gone to the city. Before their return the minister was obliged 
to leave home, on an exchange of Sabbath services ; so that Monday 
morning came, and with it Miss Eogers, to commence her School, 
while as yet the active agent in the new movement had not conferred 
with the old instructor. But the latter was not the while unconscious 
of what had transpired. Eumour is many-mouthed and fleet of foot. 
What marvel that Mr. Wood was first grieved and then indignant ? 
What marvel that he saw in the little school a future formidable rival ? 
Aware of the infirmity of human nature, might we not have anticipated 
his cool, stem reception of the minister, when, at last, he called to 
offer explanation ? It was useless now to reason with him upon the 
need of such advantages as the Academy did not furnish. It whs 
vain to persuade him that this humble enterprise would walk meekly 
on in the shadow of his^ well-established and of good repute. It was 
hopeless to touch his sympathies with the story of the young girl's 
disappointment and destitution. All this might possibly have been 
ejected days ago ; hut novr the inexorable Mt.^ocA \v"a^ «fc\}^4 \t 
J» his mind that some of his patrons ^ere dmftecYed, «rSl ^^^otsiA 
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a coospiracy against him, and that the minister was lending himself 
to their designs. "K there were no underhand plotting — if Mr. 
Vernon were self-moved in the matter — what more natural than that 
he should come to me first, and consult my feelings?" Mr. Vernon 
rehearsed the circumstances; but the statement only met a fixed 
resentment that was not to be mollified. His expression of regret, 
that he had not sought an earlier interview, was of no avail, since it 
did not confess an actual wrong, and offer reparation. Mj*. Wood, 
in his supremacy, felt that he was the guardian and representative of 
the educational interests of the village ; and that no one, not even 
the minister, had a right to do aught in this department without his 
fcaowledge and consent. To this high assumption, Mr. Vernon was 
not disposed to yield. It was doubtless true, that in this case Mr. 
Wood should have been early advised of proceedings. It would have 
been polite, as well as just, to consult him first ; but the independent 
spirit of the pastor only half-admitted this to himself. By Mr. Wood's 
overbearing demeanour and unjust accusations, his feelings were 
WQunded, and he was in no mood for a humble apology ; and so the 
painful interview ended ; — the schoolmaster going his way to cherish 
alienation and bitterness, the pastor to his study with a weight upon 
hia spirit Yet the white slab over Carrie's grave was plainly visible 
from either dwelling, and her memory had not grown cold in either 
he^. 

To Mary, this alienation was a source of exquisite grie^ adding a 
new and bitter element to recollections hitherto fraught with sweetly 
sad and gentle emotions. When Deacon Ely reported at the parsonage, 
as the result of his interview with the offended brother, the emphatic 
declaration — " He has injured me ; and though I shall never oppose 
him, I must and, shall let him alone^'^ — Mary could not forbear ex- 
claiming, "What an iron-hearted man I " and sighing to herself, " Poor 
dear Carrie I " 

It was shortly after this that the church commenced its disciplinary 
measures, from which Mr. Wood kept aloof^ much to the grief of his 
good brethren, and the inward joy of the workers of iniquity. Several 
case3 had been issued, with almost entire unanimity ; but the two last 
elicited warm opposition. The situation of affairs perplexed and dis- 
tressed the young pastor. As the crisis drew near, he found it difficult 
to concentrate his thoughts upon his sermon ; so he dropped the pen, 
as we have seen, and sought the counsel of his worthy deacon. Dea- 
con Ely agreed with him that his difficulty with Mr. Wood was most 
unfortunate for the cause of truth, and svigge^\/^i^ \}c\sy.\. ^\^^'C^^^ «^^&sssi^ 
be made for reconciliation. Mr. Veinow Yf a^ V^SJi^^^ \s^^ ^^*^ ^<ec^ 
JiopefaL 
. ''How much, '^ said the deacon, " are you W\\Ym^ \^ o,^^^^^^ 
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The minister replied, "that he had already acknowledged that 
he was inconsiderate and faulty in not opening the matter sooner to 
Mr. Wood." 

" And had he not some claim to be consulted first ?" 

Mr. V. thought he might have had, but for the fact of hiS Opposi- 
tion to previous efforts of the kind. 

"Well, now," continued the peace- maker, "can yott not say that 
you regret having taken a step to open another school till you had 
first laid the matter before him, and learned his views ?" 

"What! when my regrets would be only for prudential reasons? 
That would be worse than useless. No ; if I say anything, I must 
go the bottom ; and you may judge whether it would be very con- 
ciliatory. I should have to say to him, * I did not come to yon at 
first, because I knew you to be an impracticable man, resolntely set 
on your own ends. J, too, have some independence and determina- 
tion. I had set my heart on the measure, and meant to carry it. I 
believed it to be for the public good, and no loss to you in the end. 
I presumed on our good understanding to prevent any serious &• 
affection. After the thing had assumed shape, I ought to hate 
communicated with you at once, and I would renew my apology for 
this neglect.' " 

The deacon smiled, and said it was always best to be honest aiid 
outspoken ; and he was not certain that these very words, uttered 
frankly to Mr. Wood, might not be the basis of restored harmony. 
f * At any rate we can try, if you are willing, after meeting." 

The church meeting passed off more peacefully than was anticipated. 
Esquire Lewis did not get the co-operation he sought. There had 
been much prayer and self-searching in the closet. The majority 
came together with a tender solemnity of spirit, that awed the oppo- 
sition to silence. The power of Christ was present, administering the 
discipline of His house in firmness and love. 

It was evening when Deacon Ely asked Mr. Wood to go over to the 
minister's study, and have an interview. " It is of no use," said the 
inflexible man. The deacon argued, but to no purpose. He oflfered 
to bring Mr. Vernon there : but he was resolute : he did not "wish the 
matter agitated further; adding, resolutely, "I have always been 
friendly to Mr. Vernon, and done what I could to sustain him, till he 
set up the school in the way he did ; then I dropped htm," 

Alas I how many are the pastors who, for causes slight as this, 

■ are made to realize the force of the proverb, " A brother offended 

is harder to be won tlian a strong city 1 " Edward Vernon was a 

m/in of too exquisite sensibility not to be deeply wounded by this non- 

'^teivonrse net; and remarked to I>o.iicotv^\v^ '•^"Rcr^ is.^wl Wr^i here 

P^^/i ibia cstrangomont, reminded i\r. 1 oav ol q>ot lorroiKt \iv>Atdfti5^> 
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with all its tender associations, every time I look across tlie street ? I 
do not think I shall bear it long." ' '^ 

" Oh, sir,*' was the reply, " you must not dwell upon it. It will wear 
away, I hope you will not think of quitting the field for one man. 
Hold on patiently, and all will come out well, I have yet hope of 
Mr. Wood, though he seems made of sterner stuff than other men. 
He is, I trust, sound at heart, and cannot hold his displeasure for 
ever.'' 

That night the deacon told his wife and Leevy that he trembled 
lest they should be called ere long to part with their minister. There 
were parishes enough to call him, if it should be known that he was 
uneasy here. "I don't know," said he, "but I have thought too 
much of the instrument, and too little of the power that wields it. I 
have certainly leaned more on this young man than on any other 
human helper. I fear the Lord is about to chasten me sorely by his 
removal," 

A few weeks more passed, and it began to be rumoured abroad that 
iihe Salem minister was ill at ease — ^that the sky was not exactly clear 
over 'his head, A deputation from a distant church passed a Sabbath 
under his preaching, and called to confer with him about a transfer to 
their young and thriving manufacturing village. He tried his own 
heart, by an imagined leave-taking, and found that many and strong 
were the cords that held him to his people ; and the first he felt was 
the tie between him and his father in the Lord, the beloved deacon. 
There were, indeed, some strong motives urging to a serious considera- 
,tion of the proposal. The change would introduce him to a larger 
. sphere of usefalness, and put his talents more thoroughly in requisi- 
tion for his Master's cause. Underneath this plausible plea did there 
lurk an unslain head of the old hydra — ambition ? Who shall put his 
finder on the pulsations of that unsearchable thing, the deceitful heart, 
and say, this throb is from pure love to Grod and man ; that beat from 
desixe of self-aggrandizement : here is an exultation at the power to 
move and mould others, prompted by disinterested love ; there is the 
same joy springing from the mere love of conscious skill and power ? 
Be this 83 it may, Mr. Vernon discouraged the application ; yet 
scarcely was the thing done ere it was half-repented of. And now 
He who seeth all hearts tried His servant farther, by a mysterious 
dispensation. Deacon Ely was suddenly called to his rest. Bitter, 
indeed, was this cup to many a lip. The young pastor, heart-stricken, 
took up the lamentation of Elisha, " My father I my father ! the 
chariots of Israel, and the horsemen thereof ! " His almost reb^llvo?^ 
heart asked not calmly for the lesson God 'was \.^3Lc\i\Ti^ \MSir— ^^^^s^^ 
not for the still email voice, after the cloud axvd ^Xqtvxx V^ ^S!!^*^ 
over, , True, it said, « Thy will be done •," \)ut "m^ ^^ ^CTXXit« 
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'' Now, indeed, I cannot stay in Salem." In less than a month ftom 
this sad event, much to the general surprise and grief of his peopU, 
he received and accepted a call to Millville. 



CHAPTEB XXI. 

" love ! thoa hast a noblo throne. 
In bosoms where thy life-light falls ; 
So wann and wide that thoy hare aigh'd 
At leaving even JunueMd walk. 



A OARDENEB, wishing to construct a new trellis for a favourite viae, 
took the opportunity, after fruit-gathering, to disengage it from the eld 
frame, and substitute the new. But tilie work, he found, required 
more time and patience than he had provided for : the luranchds 
more closely interlaced the paling, the tendrils chmg with a motto 
tenacious grasp, and the points of contact, which had looked so few, 
seemed numberless. When at length the work was completed, many 
a leaf was lying on the ground, many a tendril torn and droopingf, 
and here and there a broken branch. 

So, in the disruption of our social ties, the actual experience often 
overruns our calcidation. This point had often been revolved at ike 
Salem parsonage : — ^^ Would it be hard to leave, and seek a nelr 
home among strangers?" At such times Mary was wont to say, 
*^ The trial will be greater for you, Edward, than for me. The people 
have never loved me as they do you. Entering first, yon had tiie 
advantage. If we go to a new place, we ^all start faur." 

In a hasty letter to sister Harriet, written amid the preparations to 
departure, she says : — '^ I find myself very strongly attached to this 
people ; and I believe many of them are so to me. My sabbath- 
school class is very precious ; the praying circle, too. It wiU take 
me long to feel at home in another. Many fenadliea have shown ns 
only kindnesses, and those not a few — ^Mrs. Coleman, Mrs. OtivakpieAj 
and Mr^ Cook. Oh I what do you think of Aunt Bachel ? She wants 
to go too, live with us, and make us her heirs. The Lewises haTe 
always treated me coolly, and Mrs. Prltohard never liked me. 8h» is 
a woman of many good qualities, and the natural ally of a minister's 
wife. I did not take the right course with her. I see now that I 
might have conciliated her regard. I am sorry to leave our new 
fiiend, sweet Julia Rogers. Little Abby will miss her sadly. The 
circle of young men, too, have been very polite to me. They love 
Edward very much, and it is whispered that they are designing to 
make us a parting gift. The tliought of it makes my eyes overflow. 
J^hopo it will not ^Bict Edward as did a llllle OQCwrrence on his return 
^Jn Millville. No one here kne\Y the caviwi ot\vi& ^^twi^. ^'^YasI 
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been away several times before — to see his father twice. Mr. Cook 
saluted him, and, putting a five-dollar note in his hand, said, ' There's 
a little to help to pay your travelling expenses. It costs something to 
journey about, as you have done lately, and you must have to calcu- 
late pretty close to support your family and pay for the house/ 
Edward could not decline it ; but he came home distressed, saying, 
* How can I have it in my heart to leave such a people ? Anything 
but this — to be killed with kindness I ' 

" Oh, there are many, many pleasant things here, though it is true 
there have been some sad changes I Bessie Crampton is married and 
gone. Our dear lost Carrie, too, we must always miss. K her father 
felt a^ he used to feel — if our good Deacon jEly were alive — I believe 
this step would not be taken. But God knows what is best, and we 
have tried to commit our way to Him. Dr. Alden says, some men 
Consult Providence as the ancients did their oracles, making their 
own wishes their interpreter. I suppose he meant this for us ; but 
I trugt it is not applicable. I know he thinks we ought not to 
leave. He has been very kind to us, never making any charge for 
his services. 

" I intend to stop at home, for a good visit, on our way to our new 
residence. We shall be almost as near you there as here, only in an 
opposite direction. Anne would have deferred her marriage some time, 
bad we remained here. As it is^ she will not go to Millville, and I 
must have the trial of new help, among a strange people. With your 
philosophy, you would think this a small matter. Ah me ! my heart 
will look anxiously into the future ; and I find myself clinging to these 
last days here, as a child to its mother's neck. My love and duty to 
dear papa. I am*so glad he thinks it best for us to go I though 
£d,ward looks a little serious upon hearing the reasons. J do not think 
he aspireflr after a higher place, or would be discontented here, if no 
one Mt unjustly toward him. At any rate, the severance is painful 
to him; — ^rnore so than either of us anticipated.'' 

Mr* Yornon luad preached but a single Sabbath at Millville. He 
felt th^ inspiration of a crowded, admiring auditory. He was heard 
with a rapt attention^ that always comes like a breath of incense to a 
fipeaker'a heart. He stopped a day or two, and gave a temperance 
lecture to a large and popular assembly, who scarce forbore to testify 
their interest by acclamation. 

'' Ob, pofwlar applause ! -what heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet, seducing charms ?" 

Mr. Vernon returned to Salem, with an unwonted elasticity of mind 
and body. Mary had not seen his eye so sparkling^ or h\s» ^1^^ ^'i^ 
buoyant, for many a month. But after "his caW \^'^ t^Q,^\^^^ ^2>sx^ ^^- 
Q^ptedr-aA^rhis brethren had met in couxLci^s^iiSL^J^Q^'^^^^'^^^*^'^^^ 
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relation — when he sat down, in his quiet study, to pen his farewell 
sermon, his feelings experienced a quick and powerful reaction. The 
last sermon I Oh, how much is in that word, the last ! There was, 
too, the last prayer-meeting ; — ^not the promiscuous weekly conference, 
but what at first was called " The Young Converts' Meeting." This 
was a little band of praying men, ten or twelve in number, who had 
met every week since the late revival — ^most of them fruits of the first 
work of grace under Mr. Vernon's ministry. By social prayer and a 
free comparison of personal experiences, they carried out the mutual- 
assistance principle of primitive times. They knew one another's 
heart-trials ; they noted one another's progress in the Christian life ; 
they enjoyed and exemplified the fellowship of saints. Very precious 
was this communion to the pastor. How could the last interview be 
otherwise than affecting ? While all avoided, as an interdicted theme, 
the subject of the approaching separation, there was a subdued tender- 
ness that showed this to be the burden of their thoughts. They went 
out, at the close, in silence — all but our West- woods friend, Mr. Dennis. 
He planted himself firmly in the door, seizing the pastor's hand as he 
approached, with the exclamation, " I a'n't no way reconciled to this. 
I hope it a'n't wicked ; but, if 't is, I can't help it. Bless me ! What 
would Deacon Ely ha' said to this ? It 's well he 's gone afore, for 
you was jes' like the apple of his eye." 

Mr. Vernon made an effort at self-control, and said, " It is not good, 
Mr. Dennis, to lean too closely upon a fellow-creature." 

" I know it, sir ; but a'n't there some excuse for a poor critter like 
me, that you've nourished as gently as a nurse her young? There 's 
a text som'wher's about the strong staff and beautiftil rod, that keeps 
a-comin' to my mind ever sin' the ministers untie'd the knot between 
us ; " and he drew the back of his rough hand across his eyes. Both 
were silent — ^the pastor revolving words of comfort ; but Mr. Dennis 
rallied. " They say you never would ha' gone, but for Mr Wood. 
He 's a man whose religion never done me much good, nohow I " 

" Take care, brother Dennis ; I cannot have you talk that way ! " 
But the warm-hearted man had found a vent for his overcharged feel- 
ings in indignation at Mr. Wood ; and he went off the steps, muttering, 
" I don'no but he's got grace ; but he's allers been a stiff-sot man — 
dreadfully stiffsot" 

The next morning, as Edward left the little back parlour, after 
prayers, he turned back, and said to Mary, abruptly, " My dear, I 
cannot bear scenes, A few more like the one last night will quite un- 
man me. Our parting calls must be few and brief." 

" We must visit, you know, at Mrs. Ely's to-morrow." 
'^Je^ now that we have promised • W^. Ixe^wt the engagement. 
^^ mil take that opportunity to ride "beyoiid \,o '''B«arvsi^-\>Tw5te^ «ii 
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bid old Mrs. Harrison good-bye." Mary sighed. She knew how ten- 
d^ly the aged blind woman loved them both. 

It was, indeed, a sorrowful leave-taking. Mrs. Harrison clung to her 
yoang pastor's arm with both of her withered hands. " I did not expect," 
laid she, " thait you wonld spend your ministry in Salem ; but I did 
hope you might stay while my few sands hold out" Then she thanked 
him lor all hit kindness, and asked him to pray once more with her ; 
and when^ with filtering voice, the prayer was offered, and he gave 
her the parting hand, she held it till she found words for a last request: 
^^ I&' it too much to ask that, when I die, you will come to lay me in 
the gravej and preach my funeral sermon ?" 

"HI outlive you, — and it is possible," he replied. 

Mary kissed her tenderly, and said, " We will not call this a final 
good-bye. We hope to return in a year, and visit among the people." 

♦* Ah," said the venerable matron, " I doubt not you will come, and 
vonr voice will sound as sweetly as it does to-day ; but I shall not be 
nere- to listen. Perhaps I may look down and see you then — a privi- 
lege that I am now denied. Farewell I The Lord bless you evermore." 

They rode back to Mrs. Ely's, and it was more than her equanimity 
cotild do to tranquillize her guests. She was calm, though sorrow^!, 
iha silent tears taking care of themselves, without choking her voice, 
or diverting her hands from the rites of hospitality. Olivia — poor girl ! 
—not much could be expected of her but busy thought and agitated 
feeling. Mr. Vernon could talk only with " the boys," and upon 
indifferent topics, so that little was accomplished by the visit ; and 
they left, accepting Leevy's offer, in broken words, of help about the 
packing, and promising to ride over again after the Sabbath. 

But why linger further over these parting scenes — scenes experi- 
mentally too familiar to many a reader of this simple history ? How 
many a pastor, who, for slight cause, lefi his flock, has confessed, with 
a sigh, '^ I did not imagine what this separation would cost my sensi- 
bilities!" And how often haa the counterpart been uttered, ''We 
netvw knew till now how much we loved our minister I Blessed bond, 
4if Heaven's own creating I Alas 1 that it should ever be trifled with 
•—that it should be lightly held, or rudely severed. 

The Sabimth, with its solemn assembly and tearful wayside groups, 
has passed. The last calls have been hurried through; the goods 
and chattels of the parsonage loaded for the morrow's transportation ; 
the denuded dwelling has been left without light or sound, and its 
inmates, worn and heart-full, are partaking the hospitality of Mrs. 
Cook, at the old boarding-place. The supper finished, and little Abby 
put to sleep in the .very chamber that was Edwaid'^Vi^JCiW^Q^ ^tf^^\sss^-v 
Mary put a shawl over her head, and, toJdiii^ 5\il^ ^^^^^ v^^^**^^ 
0UvlM dowof ia fhs moonlight, to thQ de«eT\«3i'W»»ft* "^^^ \^^»8»wa^ 
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it looked to het, now that she was leaving it I how vividly shd recalled 
her entrance hither I How dear, as her first married home, the birth- 
place of her child I They went into the garden, where the late flowers 
were just in bloom ; and, as Julia gathered a choice bouquet, Mary 
stood in a reverie, wondering whose hands would next lay out the 
garden walks, and train the roses she had planted. A heavy dew was 
falling, and she must not linger. Once more in the street. The house 
opposite stands in the shadow, still and cold ; the shutters are closed, 
and a dim light is gleaming through the kitchen window. The fiill 
moon is yet low in the east, and its slant rays fall across the green, 
and through the churchyard-railing, and rest on a pure white marble 
pillar, with a rose-bush at its side. Ah I Mary knows full well who 
sleeps there,; but she may not stop now to commune with the dead. 

On the morrow, ere the sun was up, at the last point whence the 
parsonage was visible from the travelled road, two pair of eyes looked 
eagerly back to the familiar spot, and a voice, cheerful, yet slightly 
regretful, said, " I wonder if we can ever love another home as 
well?" A manly voice responded in a hopeful tone, "Home is 
wherever the heart is ; " while a sweet birdie caught the note, and 
echoed, " Home, — ^home, with dear papa." Those hearts were strong^ 
though tender. The lips were tremulous with adieus to the past, but 
the future was hailed with bright hopes and cheerfal trust. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

" Minda altogtther Bet 
On trade and profit." 



, ' " Thou art not what thou seem'sf* 

It has been often remarked that manufacturing villages are either 
much better, or much worse, than agricultural communities. The 
reason of this is obvious. In such villages, a few leading men give 
tone to the spirit of the place. Its business principles and habits, 
its moral and religious public sentiment, its educational privileges, 
the complexion of its dominant influences, in every department <^ 
society, and, to a great extent, the individual character of its popula- 
tion, are determined by one or two master-spirits, the chief owners 
and representatives of its commercial interests. If these are men 
of the right stamp, skilfal in the conduct of business, fax-seeing, 
liberal-minded, large-hearted. Christian men, the community which 
bears their image and superscription is above the ordinary level of 
^communities gathered on a more democratic basis. Foundations are 
, '^ai with a wise regard to the futoxe and higher interests of th* 
ja^^^f md tbQ proBOQ^tv of thQ wu^ S)i ^\a»X^ T?oft ^t^NJc*^^ \3^ 
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tegairded as soinethillg more tlian an available machitie for enlarging 
the income of the employer. His individuality is not lost sight of 
and absorbed in "the concern." He is a wiaw, responsible and 
accountable, with sacred rights, entitled to the privilege of an open 
path to competence and honour. Beligious institutions and educa* 
tional facilities are provided — ^not with the least possible expense, as 
nominal appendages to a civilized community, but upon a liberal 
policy, as centres of interest and influence, around which everything 
else is to revolve. Here and there, throughout our beautiful New 
England, may be found some model villages answering to this de- 
scription. 

The other extreme is, however, the more common ; — crowded 
settlements, gathered by the capitalist, whose end and aim is to ad- 
vance his own fortune, whatever interests may be sacrificed in the 
process. These are the places where the largest amount of labour is 
performed at the lowest wages, — where the operatives are selected 
wholly for what they may avail to swell the gains of the employer — 
where the rudely constructed "boarding-house" is densely packed 
with a heterogeneous mass of humanity — where trade is monopolized, 
and the price of living is high — where there is poor encouragement 
for frugality and thrift, and every facility for reckless expenditure — 
where congregated iniquity flourishes as in a hot-bed — ^where common 
schools are low, and the pulpit stands by sufferance, or both are 
sought to be made subsidiary to the gain or aggrandizement of the 
manufacturer. 

And to which of these classes belonged Millville ? Have patience, 
gentle reader, if the reply be, " Not quite to either." It surely was 
far from corresponding with the former ; the lawyers would pronounce 
it libellous to class it with the latter. Millville was, at this time, a 
village of five years* growth — a reclaimed marsh between the hills, 
with a stream on either side, whose tortuous course would seem to 
indicate some early prescience of their destined use, which led them 
to go much out of their way, and take sundry dangerous leaps for the 
benefit of the future lords of the soil. The discoverers of this rare 
group of water-privileges blessed their guiding star, and marvelled at 
^e stupidity that had left them so long overlooked and unimproved. 
Streams that were never dry I Waterfalls and millseats on every 
hand I Gulden visions rose, that for once, at least, were destined to 
be " not all a dream." 

Five years — and what changes ! The quiet old town, half a league 
distant on the other side of the western hiU, could hardly believe her 
eyes, or recognise Hus waste tract of her «a<dQiii\> ^<OTaKfiB- ^^^^*^ ^g^ 
factoiy and oottdD-znill stand on the tvria «tawwaa ^^» ^^^ '^'^*'*!^ 

point fif proximiiff wUh^ tf^yw^ iJwfu^ w ^p?^^ Jg^> '^^ ^ 
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umewivo touH.lr)' aiul tho ix^ter-mill. The bv^, Jiviiuecl and filled 
M'ilh ^MVi'l t'rum iho hills, astfumo llu* lonn of res wot able terra farma^ 
HCJ^'^s wluoU Olio sirooi only desorws the name of "straigbt," — the 
oiUoi two oimiorminiT somewUsit to the siniio^dcies of the :^cream. In 
th^poniiv of ihe vilU^\ ereoioil louvre building- lots were at a pre- 
xuiuu^ with amifortabW eU>ow-i\vm, stands the oldest chiii\:h, its tall 
rpiiv siruiT^rUn^ up Iviweeu the hlils» in vain vibyii lo see or be seen 
«t a distAuoe. Two other Christian temples, of later dace, are wedged 
in bv a n>w of &hK>|« anvl warehouses. A few s^kvcIous dTellingB, 
and uiai'.y s^iualler ^mec^ lU all sorts and sizeas hiuriedly erected, fill up 
the v-^'* •'^*' 

What lisou^h the ira^md is low, aufci ii-:v<:t sees ilie son at its rise 
K>r :is'tt*n^ r \i*:iac if (he ifvs:-k:a^ make *::ere his earliest visiu, and his 
Uu^ V ^^ httC though the air Is huuxid. ciusii unheal L^y v.i|>:urs after uighc- 
w!l oh ill '.he Vkwi? — hew :hrv:^ tae rv^sL^-ss, l^i<y .:-firt of a loana- 
fifccuirtiu vir.Aie. li iis a scirrlLt*:. zlriviii^ ylaoe. AH kinds oi pe<^iLs 
an» «4iuevi lure, arw ii ha* jictrAciioiis :or i..U. 

Th^ I'iisitij'ss of the vl*oe wi^ -^lAli'ly ia lie par is o: three 
pitijK-(NA* t'rvvr ,'J0« — met: ^l\»se j^U-r.* uivtly 'jjcsiorizcti. asii who 
WOfis>(vIiied ;he viili^ 3r*i-. as :«ulr resyth iive es^Arrihfreais,. ail 
jcivio^ :h<ir oi^^naiv^K^ '•s:i.»re jwy, *$ li^L prl.esv I: ±!a«' wew 
aar vi*',i^rs *io in?:^f »:.^ p:\.\i*c::r;N> or •■.l^.ae liirerwcs w—n. ai« in 
Mo:^ *^;- i.uv.>lv;;d w:ih sijst: Ji*:c^ci:S. li^yvud ;:• i::^-*!*.:^ i.: :ie piice 
g« 'jser-,*!: xuL- ::*, ^aww w-*s :x re£rL*-iv \ i: a ■vuj'^-.y oi jvail: "'i^aaee 

A-e i--,-ve :: o.7jeyed :ii«fL: ^.ii^tsaic ack. i .l:ll::^ j-.-nii-ixkra -v:":]! 

IMI i^ •ii^ i*.j:/'-si3iK» IJa:-:": :-^ :s 1 -^.le;-.-:-: Jcy scr/vf*! oval or 
»»j«ui.;i. *,.:■;> idc ^v *^^a-,0: A"i.":iic: -.:;•>;. i/. in: \:< ::i .'ji ?«^ud 
V ;3eu: :.;sii;i«;s» u:3tfAft^Ok Zicc V Si;.i,s*- iijr .■-i.s:.:-i,jucs :£ tii* Goft* 

jKv.; liu. ;.it!?;? '*UiS i"^*.«i: :.:t::-: -*"i. ii-jO; -i-r ^ :.lc SI'-JuT ^-f pCK- 

ImI j?--*l -t«:iS5. Tiiey mxc^ >:jK*'J. ,:vi. v^ci*.^ '^*;sc hksl. X^ey 
iMiiK ♦=! ::^ :v ,ifcc A wiT :-w> jC^oc-^cs »fcj.i-"v. Tij? lusut^ iacf 

1114 af ..tf*.; X' >ijS 'i/n '^Lt^<L-\ .JJs 3<-i-t v. «» «^^y h i%iixL .iOJ ^UBC 

IIlT >.. ^j. ::ie<.L irvk ^ jfi^Lvr, j«&r--.-- ^e ruj^riyr ac ji ».. *'n^ n^ a 
i;^v.'-\>SB^ . . . .-"/ s.„.: ^ . ■• ' . •- :. "i.-ifci a«-^tLsi' £:wii- zhust 

4/ 4 i^ t"? X- ****•*" n**-I. '.. *c-" • -•'Ti A jC".-. -k ii-L ^t.^tjz, ' MZkL jfteT 
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to get a smart man as Mr. Smith's successor." So they ran to and 
fro, and sent for many a theologue ; but none who came at their call 
had, in theu* estimation, sufficient " pile of forehead" to match their 
diadem. At length they borrowed a new city notion, and despatched 
a delegation to hear one and another unsuspscting minister. * 

The report from Salem was .so glowing, that a resolution was at 
once passed authorizing the committee to make a statement to Mr. 
Vernon, and invite him to preach a Sabbath in Millville. This was 
met by a declinature, made ih all sincerity, which served only to 
strengthen desire on the part of the applicants. They kept their eye 
on the Salem minister, and, when circumstances seemed more favour- 
able, renewed the request. He came, as we have seen, and the waves 
of popular approval ran high ; and definite proposals for settlement 
were made with speed. The oh airman of the committee, Mr. Moulton, 
Was a shrewd, plausible man. He talked largely and fluently of the 
prosperous coh(fition of Millville. He pointed to the extensive busi- 
ness of the place, to his foundry in particular — ^the largest establish- 
ment of the kind in New England. He pointed to their handsome 
church and parsonage, asserting that in the last two years they had 
built the latter and furnished the former, in addition to the purchase 
of a fine bell. He spoke of their liberal appropriation for sacred musio 
the previous winter. And as to the salary — they knew what it cost 
to live — ^they wanted their minister to live handsomely — they would 
give seven hundred dollars rtow, and doubted not they would be able 
to increase the sum after another year or two, as they were " a grow- 
ing people." To be sure, house-rent was rather high ; they should 
be obliged to ask a hundred for thd parsonage ; but they got up 
sgXen^ii donation parties here, which would nearly counterbalance this 
deduction. 

These flattering items, which were received as sober verity, we will 
bear in mind, as we shall have occasion to refer to them hereafter. 
The prospect looked bright to the young minister ; the pleasing ex- 
terior caught his fancy ; he accepted " the call." Had he known that 
it was the mere outside of the parish he had seen, and that the most 
inaposing — had he been told that he had not caught the first truth- 
ful glimpse of its interior life m its relations to the pastorate, he would 
have hesitated long to leave an intelligent, reliable, and confidmg 
people, for the ostentatious, slippery, fickle parish of Millville. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

"Ifl It true, think yofii?" 

' Y§ry trdf. Wl^ shoold X every Um «%iEOiL^\'' 
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tax as may be at present, in tlie parsonage. Let us look a little into 
his pecnniary affairs, and see how they stand at this era in his history. 
It is nearly three years since he purchased his house in Salem.^ He 
has been able, as he expected, to pay the interest on his borrowed 
modey, and reduce the principal a hundred dollars yearly. But he is 
disappointed now in not finding a purchaser. The Society will not 
take it as a parsonage till they settle another minister, and this ihef 
seem not likely to do in a hurry. There is no opportunity to rent it 
at present. So it stands solitary, and the door-key hangs over Mr. 
Cook's kitchen mantel-shelf — sad reminder there, calling forth many a 
burst of homely eloquence in pathetic lamentation. 

Black Pompey has gone with his master to Millville ; a noble ani- 
mal truly, and a noble price it will cost to keep him there, as his owner 
will find when he gets his eyes open. The expense of the transfer of 
household stuff has somewhat overrun previous calculation. Several 
new pieces of furniture have been purchased, and the well-filled purse, 
which was to be responsible for the living of the first quarter, is — to 
begin with — ^nearly empty. But Mr. Vernon anticipates no serious 
trouble ; he can borrow, or live a while on credit ; his salaiy must he 
ample enough to cancel all his obligations at the year's end. He was 
sorry, on the whole, that he had not insisted on a quarterly or half- 
yearly payment. He did mention it as desirable ; but the reply was, 
" It would not be prudent to bring up the thing in form before the 
Society ; there will be no difficulty about it. Call on our treasurer 
for money whenever you want it." It did not occur to him that he 
might call on an emp^ treasury. 

Not many hours after he entered the parsonage, Mr. Moulton ap- 
peared, with his smiling face and smooth address. His wife had sent 
a basket of provisions, and he called to say that he had a good assort- 
ment of groceries at the brick-store, and would be happy to open an 
account with Mr. Vernon ; and, as the latter bowed, and said he should 
need articles in that line, and would remember it, Mr. M., in the most 
natural way, took a pencil and card from his pocket, adding, " You 
have a good many steps to take, sir — just give me a list of what you 
want, and I will step round to the store, put them up, and send my 
man over with them." He then proceeded to enumerate, " tea, sugar, 
coffee," Mr. Vernon assenting (all the while unpacking a box of goods), 
till it occurred to him that the list T^as spelling, and he said, abruptly, 
*' Nothing more, Mr, Moulton ; what you have will make something 
of a bill." The merchant bowed in his most gentlemanly way, and 
responded, ** Give yourself no trouble about that ; our firm (Moulton 
t^ Son) 28 one of the largest supporters. Let the account run throt^ 
the year, and we will make a set-off. Aiv-j^Dtaxi^^wsL^ttSi^ m our Ime 
We shall be bst,ppy to fumisli yoxi." i^\\\Aft %&iet^^^ ^jwr^^eoSt'^fcx. 
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Elton came puffing in on the same errand, and, learning what had 
taken place, said, good-humouredly, " You must divide your patronage 
among us, Mr. Vernon." In the course of the same day, the thin, 
sharp visage of Mr. Walter, proprietor of the cotton-mill, was seen 
peering round the parsonage. He was a man of few compliments, who 
looked with eagle eye at any chance of gain. He coolly asked the 
cost of every new article he saw ; said he kept some " furnishing 
goods" at his warehouse — among other things, a lot of cooking-stoves 
and materials for upholstery ; and he added significantly, *' I suppose 
you will give the preference in trade to your own people." 

" A new state of things this to me," said Edward, thoughtfully ; 
as, before the week was through, he received offers of hay, wood, 
butter, lard, and vegetables ; in each case, when he spoke of pay- 
ments, the reply invariably was, " We shall be owing the Society ; 
if you will give us an ord^r^ we would like to turn it." No matter 
if his purse were low ; what need of ready-money in so obliging a 
community ? 

A letter of Mrs. Vernon's, at this time, admits us to her first im- 
pressions of the place and people. 

"My dear Father, — I know you must have waited anxiously 
for something more from us than the hurried note informing you of 
our safe arrival. Days since then have come and gone, and I have 
not found myself adequate to all the demands upon my time and 
strength. It is well you decided for me that I should not come till 
after the installation ; the excitement now is more than you would 
judge altogether good for me. 

" Our housekeeping arrangements have been greatly retarded. The 
parsonage, during the ten months' interregnum, had been rented to a 
fieimily not over-nice in their habits. They left only a fortnight before 
our arrival ; then the house had to be purified, some painting and 
papering done, and outside blinds put up. Three days before we 
came they commenced operations, and a tedious business they make 
of it. The paint in the parlours was too fresh to allow us to furnish ; 
the paper for the back parlour did not suffice, and nothing could be 
done there till they could send to the city for more. The protracted 
process of putting up blinds added to the confusion. We had to make 
ourselves comfortable in the kitchen, and unpack our goods slowly as 
places were ready for them. The scene was varied by frequent calls 
&om the people, evidently curious to get an idea of the minister's 
fomily ; besides two or thiee invitations to tea, at gatherings made 
specially for us, which we declined as unseaaonsJtAa — ^^x^-^ \ssssq$.- 
rmg, I fear, the diflpleamire of one aTiBtocTa\.\Ci \»*il- "^ ^Q^Tsssass^^ 
JPstieace to mj «de, 4d4 Wftlkdd mttx Iol^x, i^\^^, V^^^^'Sl^^s»ap 
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sometliing must be lacking in the parish, or the place would hfttre 
been ready for our reception. Nor was I at all consoled by the re* 
mark, that fell from the lips of more than one who called, ' This is 
always the way in Millville.' 

" Sunday, I went ont to one service ; bnt I should not dare write 
yon all I felt on the occasion. The congregation had a fashionaibk 
aspect, and were quite attentive. There was on ev^ry hand a bmak 
air of expectation, as if they had come to be entertained ratheir thaa 
profited. They evidently admired the preacher, and were interested 
in the discourse; but I, missed — how sadly! — the spiritual at- 
mosphere of our Sabbath assemblies at Salem. I may misjudge ; 
but no — ^this is a thing not to be observed but felt ; the heart detects 
it unerringly. I have not been home-sick, except in church. There 
my heart ached, and it was only by detaching my thoughts from the 
scene, and fleeing as a bird to her mountain, that I feand peace. 
You will expect to hear my first impressions of this goodly village. 
Let me tell you, then, of two or three things that stnick me at once. 

" One was a sense of imprisonment ; shut in, environed with hills, 
we seem to be down in the depths — not exactly in the * valley of 
humiliation/ but low enough for that. I felt at first as if I could 
have breathed more freely on the heights. 

" Another thing was, that people live faster here than in any plaoe 
I have known. Everything moves with speed ; everybody is in a 
hurry. The nights are short. The musical bell of the ootton-miU 
• falls on onr drowsy ear at daybreak ; then rings ont the poinderoiif 
stroke of the foundry, and the others follow in quick suooei^ioQ. The 
streets presently swarm with the operatives hurrying to their toil- 
men and women, youths and children. Six times a day this throng 
sweeps back and forth. So much noise and bustle is strangely die* 
agreeable ; though I must confess to an impulse from the life and 
enterprise around me. Even this poor quill must have been ^ grown* 
hereabouts, for it dashes on at a pace which sorely tires the hand 
that holds it. 

"Little Abby, as grandpa predicted, behaves finely among strangeinb 
It is well she is not a child to be easily spoiled by flattery. I fareeee 
her dear papa will wish he had more of the same humility and aim*- 
plicity. The people drench him with compliments, the tone of which 
I do not relish. He says it is not delicate enough to hurt him. It 
seems to me that they praise him, as they do their wares, because he 
is theirs. It is ' our Mr. Vernon,' and ' our minister.' I fear the 
majority think more of his building them up in reputation and liiiiB* 
/«/» than in the graces of the Spirit. But I must not talk in ibiB 
way; they sue our people, and I mean to Xcjv^ tXiam. In the matter 
^ ^^^^Pf' I fear we have uot done V\%^\|. Tki^ fionfiA^ '^ nl 
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experienced housekeeper, but sKe is acquainted with everybody here, 
and makes more gossip about my domestic afi^drs than I could wish. 

" We have just received a precious letter from brother William, 
which I will enclose. It was directed to us at Salem. How sad 
to think he Will not knojf of our change of location for three months 
to come I 

" We hope to welcome you to our new home as soon as your busi- 
ness will allow. Meanwhile, and ever, you will continue, dear father, 
to supplicate for us grace and wisdom from on high. We never 
needed your prayers more than now. I hope we have not done wrong 
in coming here. I caunot feel at home yet, except at the closet and 
family altar. Thank God there need be no strangeness there I The 
soul has its sure abode — its familiar rest. — Love to all. Edward is 
too busy to add a line. — Tenderly yours, Mary.'' 

Mary's intuitive perception was not at fault, when she construed 
the people's praise of their minister into self-glorification. The place 
had risen so rapidly in the hands of its founders, as to make thdt 
heads a little unsteady. They were not content to stop here, and 
rest a while, and settle anew their foundations. Full of restless aspir-^ 
ings, they wanted — they knew not what — only something larger and 
more magnificent. Their minister was a popular man, and they 
relied on him to carry forward the rdigiovs part of the enterprise* 
The business part — the heavier — they were willing to carry them- 
selves. Society here was in its elements — discordant ones, many of 
them, with little prospect of a speedy amalgamation. Intricate and 
complicated as was the position of these heterogeneous materials, Mr. 
Vernon was not slow in comprehending it, though it made him feel 
like a man overreached in a bargain. 

The prominent business men of the place Were respectable church- 
going Christians — in their seats on the Sabbath ; finding time even 
for a temperance or lyceum meeting, where their minister was the 
orator ; and loud in their hosannas with the multitude, while in every 
humble efibrt they forsook him. The social prayer- meeting they 
habitually neglected, and any personal activity in a religious way was 
entirely shunned. If called on by an agent for charity, they turned 
him over to the minister ; tkey were too busy. If a case of humble 
Buffering were to be patiently relieved, they commended it to their 
wives. A curious state of things was this. It would seem that these 
business men conceived of their secular and their spiritual calling as 
two distinct interests, that would be injured by contact. Therefore 
they committed the latter generally to thra ^MXot\ ^^^NSssviSa^ 
intruBtil^ to theit " better half" the keeping oi ^evx ecswesivsvv^^ ^^^^^^ 
Cbrwtim BeRsihUity during busineBS \ioutB, tgiwlWXv^ H5sx«^ '^j?'®^ 
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Lord's day for purposes of devotion. And very faithful were these 
good women to the trust, considering the peculiar nature of the con- 
signment. 

Mrs. "Walter was a woman of sunny face and generous heart, not 
overmuch refined; ready to acknowledge i^ely what her husband 
ought to do, yet straightened in her charities by his penuriousness — 
bestowing little else than her sympathies, and the crumbs that fell 
from her table. Mrs. Moulton was a lady in every sense of the word : 
a cultivated Christian woman; quiet, warm-hearted, judicious; the 
constant friend of the ministry ; the discriminating benefactress of the 
poor ; ordering well her own house ; the heart of her husband safely 
trusting in her. But Mrs. Elton was decidedly the ruling spirit of 
the village. She was a woman of superior intellect, of qui^ discern- 
ment, and uncommon activity, with a religious experience outwardly 
of the same type as her husband's business habits — ^untiring and per- 
severing in effi)rt, ambitious for the advancement of the Christian 
enterprise, upon which she had set her heart. The movement in 
Millville, indeed, owed its origin to her ; and she had kept her hand 
upon it, from the formation of the infant church to the selection of the 
last piece of crimson drapery for the pulpit. True, it was said of her 
that she would have things her own way ; but what mattered it, m 
long as her way was generally right ? She was a good woman — ^the 
mainstay of the female prayer-meeting, and of the various benevolent 
associations. K her piety abounded in externals, and conferred largely 
with worldly wisdom, it also wrought in her soul much deep and ten- 
der affection. She was the pastor's privy-councillor and aid. The 
shop hands called her husband " the Greneral ; " and now and then a 
wag in the village applied the title to her, as more appropriate. There 
were also the Seldens, decided aristocrats, living on their '* interest 
money" — proud, worldly, exclusive. 

Another element in the religious community was a class of disciples 
who, if the term were not too harsh, might be called ^nofec*. They were 
ftdl of zeal, noisy and declamatory, bringing religious activity into dis- 
repute by their ill-timed and over-heated efforts. Between this class and 
the men of wealth and power, who stood at the other extreme, were 
a few substantial farmers, living in the outskirts of the village, on the 
cultivated slopes of the western hills — ^plain Christian men, who lefk 
Dr. Mather's church over the hill to help to form the nucleus of 
a religious community in the village. True-hearted and stable, they 
were perhaps the most reliable class in the church. Such were Far- 
mer Wells and Mr. Norton. Then there were many small mechanics, 
and a host of transient people, coming and going with the month or 
^f^; &nd the operatives in the factones, m\kie7?\wi«\ %X\Af^bxaQnt8^ 

ed hither and thither by the pxe^aiWii^ cvm^Tji^., 
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With such a band of brethren as he left behind him in Salem, the 
pastor would have girded himself for the work with a light heart. But 
as he looked around for fellow-labourers, they were few, and quite 
uncongenial. In his natural allies, the deacons, he found neither an 
Aaron nor a Hur. That office was quite out of the line of any of the 
dignitaries of Millville. The plain agriculturists were too modest to 
accept it. It was therefore given to men who would take it. 

When Mr. Vernon became acquainted with his official coadjutors, 
lie was ready to exclaim with the apostle : " Is it so, that there is not 
a wise man among you?" Deacon Nobles wag a man of undoubted 
piety, but of humble gifts — illiterate and uninformed, very foggy in 
his views, an admirer and echo of Deacon Slocum. Deacon Sydney 
Slocum was by nature a "radical;" a man of restless, active mind, 
pugnacious temperament, and tenacious will. He was the most active 
religionist in Millville, and fortunately there were but two or three 
others of the same stamp. His sister, Mrs. Eachel Harris, was a 
woman of similar native qualities, with a larger admixture of grace, 
and a heart alive to the degradation and wo of her species. Both she 
and her brother were ardent agitators and reformers ; as such, their 
good old mother rejoiced and gloried in them. 

For a while after Mr. Vernon's settlement, all these forces moved, 
or rather existed, without collision. He was unboundedly popular at 
home, and his name was heralded abroad. He was fluent in debate, 
and the young men had him once or twice in their " Club." When 
a manly youth said to him enthusiastically — " You argued our side of 
the question, sir, like a lawyer," a chord vibrated to an old and well- 
remembered touch. His fame spread abroad, and he was asked to 
preach and lecture far and near. To decline were to displease his in- 
fluential parishoners, proud of their minister. To meet all demands, 
therefore, he toiled harder than ever before. Twice he tried his early 
plan of extemporizing in the pulpit at one service. Deacon Slocum 
was much edified; but there followed significant hints from head- 
quarters, that written sermons gave the best satisfaction. He was 
not a man to submit to dictation ; yet, after this, he thought he should 
miss his wonted freedom of utterance. So, as usual, he took for the 
morning a manuscript from his old stores, and prepared a fresh dis- 
course for the afternoon— often an old theme, carefully revised and 
elaborated. 

There were many extras to prepare for. It was now a speech to 
the " Temperance Juveniles," and now an address before the Maternal 
Association. To animate the choir for the winter's campaign of re* 
hearsals, the idea struck Mrs. Elton of m^\\.m^ \3cia ^^a^Jvst \si ^y^?^^ 
A sermon on a&cred music. Mrs, Harns \5aow^X. \X ^<2?s^^ ^^ *^^ 
work of tract distribution if Mr, Yemoix ^a\)Mi\Qo\L mVi NX^ ^s>a»^^^ 
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and make a Btatement to the congregation ; and Ae gave him two 
sheets of statistics. 

Thus he went from one labour to another, at home and abroad, ^- 
forming an amount of service that astonished himself. Thera M6 
two sets of circumstances in which a man will go beyoftd himself aod 
perform prodigies. One, when he is cut off from all human apphidA- 
tion and aid, and thrown solely on the Divitte arm ; the other, when 
gi-eat things are expected of him, and he is cheered at every siep by 
the praises of those for whom he toils. Our young mihister was, in- 
deed, disgusted with much of the adulation he received. When h« 
could not exchange with his very respectable and even gifted brethren 
in the vicinity, without being compelled to hear the thing tend* 
mentally deplored, he was ashamed of his people, and almost thoagfaA 
meanly of himself. When, on one such oeoasion, it Was reported to 
him that Mr. Walter said in the porch, " We ought to have boot to- 
day ; " and, on another, Mrs. Selden asked contemptuously, " where 
Mr. Vernon picked up this man to preach to us," he was truly indig- 
nant. Yet, aside from this fulsome applause, was the ftict of his 
popularity — ^his influence. This, with the consciousne*! that he was 
earning it, was very gratifying to him. Thus, all that winter, ha 
toiled nobly. 

Meanwhile, how fares it with our dear Mary ? Was she quietly 
left, like the mistress of any other family, to take care of her husbA&d 
and her house ? No, indeed ! Was she not the pastor's wife ? 1m it 
not fit and proper that she should preside in the Maternal Association f 
that she be first directress of the sewing circle ? that she take tiM 
chair in the Tract Society? that she conduct the femsdd pmyir« 
meetitig weekly at her own house ? that she visit the sick, and keep 
an open ear to every tale of want ? that she grace the social gftthliring 
with her presence, and be ready to receive calls and visits from any of 
the hundred and twenty families represented in the congregation ? Ai 
all these claims urged themselves upon Mrs. Vernon, worn with the 
fatigue of household cares, an untoward event released her fw a 
while from the busy round upon which she had entered. This was no 
less than the birth of a son, quite in advance of any expectation of 
his arrival. 

The gossips shook their heads, and "feared we were to have 

another feeble minister's wife : this was just the way Mrs. Smith went 

down." But — thanks to a kind Providence and a good oonstitatton, 

and in part to the judicious attentions of Mrs. Moulton-^such * 

calamity was for the present averted. One thing, however, was tai' 

/brtunate — the sitmtion of the family was such at the New Te*f, that^ 

ia/ftead of the annual gathering, yclept aidwitaXAftiv ^$•s^:f^^iAjleQl|Jte 

irore obJi^, tQ send their ^ftg ftingly to fti^ ip«i%cWL%«b, >&tX<!«iNh^ 
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made an estimate of eyerytbing at its maximum, and the aggregate 
value was thirty dollars. This fact he bad no intention to proclaim 
publicly ; but Mr, Walter felt no delicacy about a question of dollars 
and cents, and he, from mere curiosity, asking tlie sum, received an 
unequivocal answer. When this was noised abroad, much chagrin 
was felt in the community. The spontaneous cry was, " It is too bad 1 '' 
Everybody tiiought somebody must be to blame. Mrs. Walter in- 
genuously confessed that she ^^ told Walter 'twas real mean in him to 
cajry so little." Mrs. Elton said the young people should go by and 
bje and iq>end an evening at the parsonage, and make up a purse. 
Mr. Moulton took occasion to apologize in his smooth way, and ex- 
plain that " the thing was not generally understood ; the people were 
put out of their wonted course, and there was some mistake ; he was 
confident the deficiency would be more than brought up another year.*' 
Mrs. Moulton testified her regret by quietly walking over to the brick 
store, selecting the nicest piece of cotton shirting, with linen to match, 
and carrying it on her own arm across to the parsonage. 

Mrs. Vernon's observation during her illness made her somewhat 
distmstfal of her "hired help." Miss Polly, as she was called, 
VM a smsgrt widow of thirty-five, who, in one capacity or anotha:, 
had become fEuoailiar with all the prominent families of the village. 
8ba was an expert housekeeper — fond of pursuing her own way 
withoat dictation or interference. Confined for weeks to her own 
room, Mrs. Vernon noticed with some uneasiness, that a majority 
of the ladies (?) who called on her desired to step into the kitchen a 
moment and see " Miss Folly ; " and that sueh momentary calls often 
slid into a close and protracted conference, which bbe could not doubt 
kad reference to her own domestic affairs. For the present she could 
not thinli of engagiag a new servant ; so she bore the ^npyanoe 
silently. 



CHAPTEB XXIV, 

•* A word fitly spoken." 
"^any men, many minds." 

How often does some thought, lightly stirred, and seemingly inade* 
quate to any reialt, like a pebble cast into the lake, pn)duce concen- 
iAo waves of feeling, till the whole soul becomes obedient to its jiower I 
On a Saturday ^Evening in Pebniary our young minister sat at his 
iSunily fireside, looking long and thoughtfully «Lt vVia \s\iXtt«x%"VJ.^«^s^ 
^ Yon are down earij to-night," saSl ttie a&^i\kmaXA -w&a^ "^ ^^^ 
fAmtiwnnnery^ with UtUe AUisonm^^ wna%. 
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" Yes," was the reply ; " though I have not finished my sermon." 

" Edward !" said she, quickly, " don't go back to your study to- 
night ; you make so many late evenings : take an old sermon." 

I* The very thing I have resolved to do," responded he. " Yet I 
find I have preached the best of them. The stock, too, is getting 
low." 

" Ah I " said she ; " but for me you would have fewer still. I said 
you would some day regret having burned so many." 

" Your prophecies," he replied, smiling, " do not often fail ; but 
there indeed you were mistaken. Those sermons, over whose confla- 
gration you wasted some precious tears, made more light in that way, 
poor things, than they could have done in any other. Not but that I 
wrote some passable sermons in Salem ; yet my style of sermonizing 
has changed somewhat since then." 

" Yes," replied she, hastily ; " but / love best to hear you preach 
those old sermons, as you call them." 

"What do you mean, Mary?" said he, startled by her earnest 
tone. 

She looked at him a moment hesitatingly ; then said, with mnch 
emotion, " I know, my husband, that you study diligently, and write 
with care. Your sermons are more eloquent and nicely finished; 
there is often more originality and depth, and grasp of thought ; but- 
most of them strike me so differently from those in the old Salem 
pulpit." 

" What is the difference to your ear ? What is wanting ?" 

" To my ear — ^nothing." 

" What then ?" persisted he. 

"To my Jieart, spirituality^ unction^ power — in a word, a Uoing 
Christ! Forgive me, dearest; I never said this to myself before. 
I have felt it, but smothered the feeling." She bent over the babe, 
but he saw a tear fall. A word fitly spoken — a word in due season 
— ^how good is it I 

It was late that night ere Edward Vernon slept. He was looking 
into his own heart as he had not done for months ; questionii^ his 
motives — scrutinizing his secret springs of thought and feeling. These 
few words, "spirituality," "unction," "a living Christ," rang in his 
soul, and with them the declaration of the Great Teacher, " My words 
are spirit and life." The next day he was too unsettled to preach 
well ; but from that time he resolved to humble himself, and beg his 
sermons of God in prayer. He detected the latent sparks of self-seek- 
ing and desire of fame. While he had been so long burnishing the 
iatellect, his heart had not indeed grown cold ; but he had sometimes 
mial^ken the kindling glow of natural Beiisi\ya\\.'^fcit t\ya i^urer wwrath 
• ^/<^^ cQmmimiou with tho Bouto^ ot Y\U\\^^^» \jx^\\^^X^ "SisRs^- 
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forth the preaching in Millville pulpit was more pungent and practi- 
cal. The conscience of loose, worldly professors was a little stirred. 
This was certainly coming closer than they liked ; but they knew it 
would suit the good old Christians of the suburbs, and do somewhat 
to conciliate the radicalq^ who were beginning to eye the minister 
askance. So they bore it patiently ; some with assumed nonchalance ; 
others with bowed heads, as if taking a comfortable nap. Presently there 
was an unwonted stillness in the Sabbath audiences. The pastor's heart 
beat with hope and solicitude. The leaven of truth was fermenting 
in the commimity. that the whole mass might be leavened I 

Mr. Vernon may as well dismiss past troubles. There are enough, 
present and prospective, to put all his Christian philosophy in requisi- 
tion. Of some active spirits in his church he might say, as David of 
the sons of Zeruiah, " They are too hard for me." He looked on every 
side in vain, for the warm, fraternal hearts that used to beat with his 
in the Salem praying circle. His soul missed the spiritual culture 
and joy of that close fellowship. The pastor needs — why should he 
not ? — as well as the layman, the communion of the saints as a means 
of nourishment and strength. How often did he recur to the little 
band who once stood around him, as a body-guard of soldiers round 
tiieir leader ! There was not one, the least gifted, but had been to 
him more of a brother than any he had found in Millville. His heart 
yearned for the old interchange of prayer and experience. "Oh I" 
said he, one night after his return from the lecture-room, "if I 
could hear even brother Dennis pray, rough and inaccurate as he is, 
it would quite cheer me up. I would not mind his asking that we 
might * set our faces as a flint Zionward,' or his favourite simile of 
^ an arrow headed at both ends,' or his rude grasp of my hand like a 
vice." 

"What has happened to-night?" said Mary. "You look really 
sick." 

" I am heart-sick," said the poor minister. " Our meetings have 
dwindled to about the old number. None present to-night from be- 
yond the village but Mr. Norton and his son. I can see in them a 
growing spirituality. I went a little behind the time, I believe five 
minutes or so. Well, would you believe it ? Deacon Slocum had be- 
gan the meeting I There he was, in my seat by the desk, reading a 
portion of Scripture. He saw me enter, but finished the chapter, and , 
then coolly asked me if I would take the chair." j 

** Which you did, of course." [ 

** Yes ; but he made afterward no explanation or apology." * 

" Deacon Nobles is more modest than to do swcIIcl ^. \ls^%V '^'^^^ \ 
Mary.. , .^ 

^'Perhaps be is,'' ttw the reply 5 \^ ox tOQ |iX\ii^\^ Vi^^^"^ ^^ 
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is BO ignorant ! We walked np together from the meeting. Bona* 
thing led me to a remark on the subject of Divine Providence, when 
he said that he believed in a general Providence ; but he never liloid 
to have even/ little occurrence ascribed to Providence. It always 
seemed to him beneath so great a being as Qod to attend to suck 
small and unimportant matters." 

"Why, Edward, what did you say to him?" 

" Not much," said Mr. Vernon ; " I fftlt as if it would be WMtiag 
words to try to set him right." 

" But you must do li, my dear." 

" I suppose I must ^. Oh, shade of Deacon Ely I" exclaimed the 
poor man, passionately. '^ I fear, Mary, I have not the grace oi 
patience to labour here." 

Ah 1 marvel not, thou servant of God, that thou- shouldst be put in 
the cmcible. It may yet be needful to heat the furnace seven times 
more than its wont ; but thou art under the Eefiner's hand, who will 
see that thy dross only is consumed in the trial. 

The weeks roll on and the pastor with them — constantly on the 
alert, like the anxious driver of an over-loaded vehicle, drawn by ani*- 
mals many and ill-assorted. Foremost in the multitudinous array is 
the zealous deacon. He would draw with all his might when he could 
lead and carry all at his own rate of speed ; but wo to the whole team 
if there come a pause ! No use to put up the check ; he will take the 
bit in his teeth and dash right or left, no matter where, so that be 
is moving. Sister Rachel, thanks to the patience and wisdom of the 
pastor's wife-, though impetuous, is kept within the traces* And mc^ 
ing with the cavalcade, yet looking another way, are the rich^ ike 
honourable, the prudent^ who, like the nobles of Tokoa, put not their 
necks to the work of the Lord. 

The summer was nearly spent, when Mr. Vernon was summoned to 
the old homestead, on the occasion of his aged father's death — an event 
long expected. His purse was at that time very low ; indeed it had for 
months been the receptacle of a single bill at a time — a five or ten dollar 
note, oftener less — some marriage fee, or the remuneration fbr lecturing 
abroad. He had several times asked the treasurer to advance him a 
small sum ; but always, with one exception, received the reply, that 
" there was no money in." His salary was now nearly due, and, con- 
fident of success, he postponed the application till ready for his jour-' 
ney. To his surprise, he met the old story, "No money in the trea- 
sury." What should he do ? It was suggested that he might obtain 
it by calling on his prominent pew-holders. He had no time to lose. 
Mr. Elton was the nearest man. " He would be glad to do it, but he 
was already used np. He wished he did o^'e the Society ; but, un- 
^^'tiwiUefy, the Society owed him mow ihwi eoMPa^ Vi ^fcri«s\»ft ^««slv 
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contribution. They were in debt for the bell, and he took the debt 
t)ff their h«inds. It was about thirty dollars." Without waiting for 
fqither particulars, Mr. Vernon hurried over to the brick-store. Mr. 
iJoulton had gone to the foundry. Thither he followed, and made 
tnown his errand. Mr. Moulton " was astonished to hear that the 
treasuiy was empty so near tibe end of the year ; but indeed he did 
not see that he could help the matter. Those blinds on the parson - 

Xwere procured by subscription. The list lay open six months, 
3n payment was demanded, and he found there was a deficit of 
twenty dollars, and he paid it. He had often done such things and 
•said nothing ; but he thought this time he would let it go toward his 
pew*-rent." 

A long story, Mr. Vernon thought, when he found the money was 
yet to be looked after. " Would Mr. Walter be likely to advance it?" 
said he, leaving hastily. " Stop, -sir," said Mr. Moulton, " you are in 
haste, and it is too much trouble to run after him." (He knew it was 
of no use, and he was sensitive of the reputation of the Society.) 
"Let me lend you what you want for this emergency." And he 
placed ten dollars in his pastor's hand, with the «tiavity of one who 
was receiving a favour. It had not escaped his penetrating eye, that 
there was in Mr. Vernon's face something expressive of a sudden en- 
lightenment in regard to the financial concerns of the parish. 

A vague uneasiness about his pecuniary affairs haunted the pastor's 
mind thereafter for many days. Upon his return, his first leisure was 
devoted to a critical examination of his expenses during the year. To 
his astonishment, he found that he had given orders to the amoimt of 
three hundred dollars, for which he hardly felt that he could have had 
an equivalent, A large bill for provender was not included. His 
running accounts with the merchants he had no means of estimating, 
except at one shop, where the purchases were entered in a little book 
kept by himself. Here, the amount surprised him, and he began to 
fear that his salary would not cover his current expenses. The secret 
he had yet to learn. Pay-day arrived, confirming his fears. He was 
fifty dollars in debt ; and, to add to the confusion, the Society proved 
delinquent toward him in the same amount. The leading men made 
the best of the matter. " It had been a hard year for the Society. The 
Sftlary was a hundred dollars more than they had paid formerly. On 
the whole, they had done pretty well. Mr. Vernon must wait on them 
a while. The next quarter's pew-rent will settle up." 

But when he "told them, seriously, that the whole salary, for some 
reason, failed to meet -his expenditure, their complacency was evidently 
disturbed. Various were the ways in which t\x^ «JeXft^wi^^^%'^»R•*^^'^»5s. 
accounted for among the people. The lo\ide«\. o\)tec^ ^ w^ '''' '^V^wV' 
^tbat large, £ne hoTBe, which had eat«ii\i\m\x^\"— ''^ K^^^J^^^^^*^ 

H 
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of business," said Mr. Walter. "What did lie want with a horse?" 
— " Very mean in yon to talk so, Walter," said his ontspoken wife (it 
was difficult for her to follow Sarah's example, and give her husband 
a title, when everybody else addressed him without it) — " very mcJim. 
Yon know he had all the people in the outskirts to get acquainted 
with." "Mis. Selden tossed her head, and " thought, when die first 
saw those splendid curtains at the parlour windows of the parsonage, 
that ]Millville people would not be able to support such extravagance. 
She did not think of such curtains herself. Her daughter in the city 
had them, but they were very expensive." Mr. and Mrs. Elton said, 
" Don't be alarmed. It's only their first year among us, and it takes 
something to get settled." Mrs. Moulton suggested that they had 
incurred a sickness bill at the parsonage, and that their " 'help' was 
not the most economical." Mrs. Harris looked distressed, and Deacon 
Slocum " guessed the minister didn't work it right." 

But the minister and his wife resolved to know the wherefore them- 
selves. Diligently investigating, they found they had received half 
their salary in " orders ; " and that for every article purchased at the 
village stores they had paid, at least, twenty-five per cent, of advance 
on city prices. What marvel that they were fifty dollars in debt ? 



CHAPTER XXV. 

" There are more things in heayen 
And earth, Horatio, than thon hast dreamt of 
In thy philoeophy." 



" Something is always happening most years," said Miss Wetherell's 
Dutch farmer. In respect to the year now before us to be chronicled, 
it seemed as if everything was happening, and all together. It opened 
upon our minister in difficulty and doubt, and with many ominous 
shadows, stretching toward him, of coming evil. Mindful of the in- 
spired adage, " A brother is bom for adversity," he resolved upon a 
visit to Norfield, to seek some relief from his present straits. It was, 
indeed, a comfort to feel the grasp of that strong fi*atemal hand, and 
listen to words of hope and cheer. 

" It is rather a narrow place," said brother James, " but we will 

contrive a way through ; " and sister Julia rallied him on his long face, 

till his saddened spirit caught the tone of theirs. There, too, was the 

sense of protection under the old roof-tree, such as he used to feel when 

a boy. It seemed easier, there, to trust his heavenly Father's love. 

** Let's see," said James ; " you have a tenant in your own house. 

' When will the first half-year's payment be due for rent? — in two 

: 'ii'pntbs? Well that will pav the interest due Captain Newell on the 

' ibht hundred.'^ . • \* ^. .x^ 
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** But the intetest is due next week," said the anxious debtor. 

" Wait, Ned, and hear me through. My crops have come in finely, 

and I am rather aforehanded for money. / will pay the interest, and 

tell, the captain he must wait for the principal till you can sell the 

place. When you get your rent, you can refund, if you don't want 

•the money more for something else." 

.- Edward expressed his gratitude; then added, sorrowfully, "I 
cannot think of keeping a horse hereafter ; so Pompey and I must 
part." 

" Leave him with me," said the kind brother, " and go home by the 
stage-coach and cars. I can sell him to the best advantage. What 
djeep thought strikes you now ?" 

"Oh I" replied Edward, rousing from his reverie; "I will leave 
him, and thank you, too. But you need not sell him at present. Wait 
till you hear from me. I was looking ahead, that's all. As for my 
-:debtsiiiiMillville"— 

::.;, "Square them off," said the farmer; "it hurts a minister's credit 
..to be in debt among his own people. Better borrow fifty dollars, and 
o give your note. As to the other fifty, I should push the Society pretty 
hard for it." 

" And if you obtained it," responded Edward, " you might have the 
satisfaction of feeling that it was taken from the resources upon which, 
the next payment must depend. That's the way my parish keep up 
their boast of being out of debt. They use up all their best men in. 
advance." But he resolved to take his brother's advice. James bor- 
rowed the fifty dollars on his own security, and Mr. Vernon returned 
, ."With a lighter heart. He sent in a statement of his circumstances to 
. the Society; and, after much shuffling, they made up the deficit, and 
; voted to pay the salary hereafter half-yearly. So this matter was 
. temporarily at rest. 

Tet this was not the only source of disquiet. He was sensible of a 
widening distance between himself and his fellow-labourers, the dea- 
,p.ons ; not that he had withdrawn from them, but they were pressing 
onward, with rapidly increasing momentum, toward the farthest verge 
of ultraism. They wished a separate organization for every depart- 
ment of moral effort. Mr. Vernon womd have but one " monthly 
concert" of prayer ; they insisted upon two. By giving their favourite 
. continent its proper share in the exercises of each monthly gathering, 
te staved off the matter for a while. But at length, finding the mini- 
ster decided, they bolted, and set up an anti-slavery concert for them- 
selves. Yet, they were not satisfied with independence. Their opposition 
■began to manifest, itself openly. Deacon Slocum was an outspoken 
nxAjQ. He entered soon upon a tirade agaioL^^^. t\ift Oc»x^^'e»* "^^ ^S/ 
ftdvanp^d the doctrive that a mlxvlstei'R ^0Ya^m^.^ ^V^ "^^ ^s^;^ 
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in inverse proportion to his faithfulness ; then pointed to the fact that 
the young men of the village all liked Mr. Vernon. 

On the other hand, the men of worldly influence in the church we're 
increasingly sensitive, and fearful lest their minister were becoming a 
too ardent philanthropist. The ungodly multitude laughed at the 
blind zeal of the agitators, and sneered at the reli^on of the o'pposite 
class, that permitted such selfish exactions, under the motto, " All 's 
fair in trade." 

The times, moreover, were getting bad. It was rumoured that 
money would soon be unprecedentedly scarce, and that a great com- 
mercial crisis must ensue. A dark cloud seemed to overspread Mr. 
Vernon's horizon. In his own sanctuary of domestic love there were 
indeed sunshine and solace ; yet even here intruded the disquieting 
thought that one dearer than himself was overtasked and fast losing 
her youthful bloom. In his heart the day-star of Christian hope y^ 
beamed, and the flame of Jesus' love glowed brightly. Yet t*his ccm- 
straining love seemed at times only to intensify the painful conscious- 
ness that he was accomplishing little for the Master's cause. It 
was with a sad foreboding that he perceived his freedom in intel- 
lectual labour injuriously affected by the untoward circumstances 
around him. 

Mrs. Vernon was more cheerful — not that she the less appreciated 
their circumstances ; but she guarded against despondency, that evil 
genius that once had brooded with raven wing over their flrst home. 
She dreaded a return of those dark days, and strove to be haJJpy, for 
her husband's as well as conscience' sake. But there wa;s an ihsidiotB 
influence, against which, not being forewarned, she was not forearmed. 
She had a quick sense of injustice, especially when one dear to her 
was the sufferer. Injuries that, falling on herself, would hiive been 
met with forgiving gentleness, when committed against her hnsbtod, 
roused her spirit to indignation, or transient resentment. A hew 
acquaintance had no small share in developing these tendencies. This 
was a Mr. Clifton — an ex-minister, who had lost his health, and with 
it lost his parish, and withal lost his voice, and so lost his profession. 
His father residing in the village, he naturally calne home to recruit, 
and turn his thoughts to some new pursuit, He was a man of unusual 
talent, and its common accompaniment, excessive sensibility, and 
originally of much genial humour ; but the world had not nsed him 
tenderly, and he owed it a grudge. Some men, of fair exterior, he 
had discovered to be whited sepulchres ; so he suspected many to be 
such. He looked on the dark side of human nature, and drew the 
picture with graphic skill. Being quite at leistrre, he wab a "frequent 
caller at the parsonsige, where his conversational ^fts made him a plea- 
saat£TieBt^ tb(mgh liifif wit was piciuant, «u4.\i\s ^^3mm^^TOL\3Stw«Aaft, 
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It was well for him that restored health and active toil in g, lucra- 
tive profession di^ at len^h wear away the keen edge of his satirical 
temper, and induce a more genial flow of good- will and forbearanoe 
toward his kind ; but at this period, he certainly looked upon the 
world through a discoloured medium ; and, though he meant it 
not, his intercourse at the parsonage was among the bitter tribur 
taries. that helped to swell the uneven^ current of life in those eventful 
days. 

In our narrative, thus far, we hav^. made no reference to a diary ; 
but let npt the reader hence imagine that such a source of information 
has not beeiji at hand. We hold that private journals — ^records mainly 
of the interior life of the soul — are for the most part too sacred for 
the promiscuous eye ; but there are, we find, certain chapters, bearing 
dj^te with the present epoch of tnis humble history, which seem 
peculiarly to belong to the pubUc ; and which may give a more vivid 
impression than our prosy statements pf the nes^t few months at the 
parsonage.. We open the diary ne^r the beginning of the second 
year at MiUville. 

" October, — Snuggery, half-past nine o'clock. Edward has gone to 
his father's. Ah I it is n^^tural to write ' father's,' though that honoured 
head lies low; and the spirit is with the just made perfect. I 
expected Edward home to-night; but instead a letter from him 
announces his purpose to leave the horse and carriage at Norfield, 
and return by public conveyance. He will come in the morning 
mail-cpaph from S. Ah I I diaU miss the rides with Pompey, and so 
will the dear children. !(jittle Allie — ^he nestles now in the cradle by 
my side, as if there were some mysterious telegraph between my p^ 
and his thought — little AUie has learned to call 'Pom' already. It 
IS a trial to lose the horse; yet how light compared with many 
other things I The Lord give us grace to bear every cross meekly, a&f 
from His hand. 

" October. — Evening again. It is the only time I get now to write. 
Edward haa gone to his study for another hour. Mr. Wells has spent 
most of the evening with us. I dearly love the good, plain farmer 5 
his call to-night has made my heart lighter. He proposes, as our 
horse is gone, and we have hay still at the barn, that we shall keep 
a cow. (Milk is five and six cents a quart now.) He has a fine 
heifer, which he offers us below the market price, and he bids Mr. 
Verpon be easy about the pay — he can wait till spring. He and 
Edward had a long conversation upon Society affairs ; and afterward 
slid into a quiet edifying talk upon practical godl\xve.«a» "S^^ *^ 
moment I forgot the din, (ind smoke, aui \io\\o^ ^^e-xscvsv^ ^ ^^^^ 
factory Vii%e; and M tho olcl tranqwil feeVva^ «^ vcv ^X^.^'^^^w.^^^V 
jforloifr a/ SaJem, when a neighbour li?id sUipig^^L m ^ot; -w- ^"^^ ^^ 
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converse. Presently the bells rang, sending a quick pain to my 
heart, as the illusion was dispelled. I believe I could learn to love 
this place, if the people were more considerate toward their mini- 
ster. 

" October. — Deacon Slocum has seen Mr. Vernon to-day, and offered 
to let him a horse and waggon whenever he shall have occasion for 
them ; he is obliged to keep a horse, and has not constant use hr 
him. Edward consented, fearing he might be misconstrued if he 
declined. I mentioned the circumstance to Mr. Clifton, and he shook 
his head. * I perceive,' said I, * that you think the deacon has some 
sinister end in view.* * Why,' said he, * the deacon is a fair maot in 
his ordinary dealings ; but he has a monomania imder which he may 
do some strange things. He is making no secret of his dislike of the 
minister ; yet his talk is very specious.' I told Mr. Clifton th^t the 
deacon knew but little of Mr. Vernon's efforts with the young men. of 
our congregation. To which he replied : * If Deacon Slocum waats 
to convert a man, he goes at him with a sledge-hammer, and knocks 
him down ; if he get up a rebel still, the deacon's conscience acqmts 
him as having done his duty.' Oh I it is hard, after all Edwwrd's 
toil and painstaking, to be accused of unfaithfulness to souls ! Bnt 
let it pass. The month is just departing, and with it the fourth year 
of our married life ; — days of bliss that have sped on swift wing I — 
slow -footed hours of sorrow, few yet well remembered I — tasks, whpse 
reward was with them I — seed sown in tears, with long pati^de for 
the far-off reaping ! — dear household joys, heatrt-communings 1 — ^faeart- 
achings, too, from wounded sensibilities and over-fond affection ! Yet, 
over all, and high above, the rainbow of Christian hope — ^beneath all, 
in the soul's depths, a well-spring of joy and peace untroubled, spring- 
ing up and often overflowing. Blessed be our Rock, and let the Qod 
of our salvation be exalted I 

" November. — Attended a wedding last evening, in one of our rich 
families. A little disappointed at the fee — especially as the purse is, 
these many days, empty — only two dollars ! Mr, Clifton has been in, 
anxious to learn how much the richer we are for last night's service. 
I told him, * though it would hardly enable us to buy a village lot 
on speculation, or make a bank deposit, yet, in the present state of 
the finances, it was not to be despised.' Then I magnified the occa- 
sion ; a large company ; a splendid table ; elegant service, and a 
half dozen varieties of cake, with fruits and confectioneries ; and I 
treated him to a lunch from a loaf of cake, whose heavy frosting was 
g^emmed with golden stars — gilt-paper ornaments. *Ahr said he, 
^o^bingly, 'you may depend they "put aW th.^ ^Id on the cake; your 
Aasband did not get over two doWaxa ioi mwryoi^ ^'soii \^vsdd 
^ot tell bim be bad guessed riglit. 1 wa wvrgT^\^%\fl& ^ssmSj^^N 
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of this people, and of human nature. But, poor man, he seems not 
very happy. I am sorry he is so reserved on the subject of the inner, 
higher fife. 

" November. — Thursday evening. Accompanied Mr. Vernon last 
night to the prayer-meeting. We hastened over for fear the chair 
would be preoccupied, which I knew would spoil the meeting for me. 
Opportunity being given for the brethren to speak. Deacon Slocum 
made some remarks on the passage, * If ye were of the world, the 
world would love its own ; but because ye are not,' &c. ; which he 
interpreted to mean, * all faithful Christians will be persecuted by the 
wicked;' and he prayed zealously for the martyr-spirit. I fear 
he knows little of patient daily martyrdom. Afterward Mr. Vernon 
spoke again, showing the harmony between the passage just quoted, 
and such as these : — * Commending ourselves ... by evil report, and 
by good report.' *Be ye wise as serpents,' &c. 'Let not your 
good be evil spoken of.' He closed by saying, in our circumstances 
it is not so important to inquire whether we could give our body to 
be burned, as whether we daily exercise that charity without which 
we are nothing. To-day, in our little female praying circle, some 
allusion was made to last evening, when old Mrs. Slocum said, ' Mr. 
Vernon did not seem quite to agree with Sydney.' No one responded, 
and she added, * Well, Sydney is a good man — a praying man.' After 
meeting, she lingered to advise me about little Allie. He is teething, 
and very pale and fretful. She said he * wanted air and exercise ; it 
wasn't well for so great a baby to be carried in arms so much ; I 
must put him out of doors, and let him run.' * Why,' said I, * you 
forget, ma'am, he is only a year old, and does not walk yet.' But 
she insisted he ought to be put out of doors every day of this fine 
Indian summer, and added, * No wonder you are a'most worn out, and 
Miss Polly too, lugging such a great child about.' I understand the 
secret now. Miss Polly has been making complaint. This is one of 
the lesser trials, which are becoming familiar to me. Would that I 
found it as easy to rise above some other annoyances, as I do above 
those of this class I 

" November, — Feel too tired and sleepy, my dear Journal, to con- 
verse even with you. I have only taken you up to whisper a word of 
complaint in your ear. Do you not know that I have neglected you 
entirely these three evenings ? At the last meeting of the sewing 
society, Mrs. Elton asked me to take home some unfinished work, and 
complete it. This I felt was hardly kind, though a poor family 
needed the garments sadly. Mrs. Elton keeps a. hvt^^ %<ecK^'^^^^ "^ 
home, and she huows my cares. I could iio\. ^\x\,\i^ tk^ ^^"s^. ^^''^^^^^^'^Tj^ 
the children were needing their winter fta.xvxi^\& — ^^o W«n^ ^^^'^^aai 
fipd stitched till my eps ached, and m^ ^ngeic^ ^ex^ ^^^^ - v^a««- 
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it grudgingly, I confess ; but a better spirit came over me, I trufit, 
and I have tried to do it as unto the Lord. 

^^ November. — Went to the woollen- factory boarding-house, and 
carried the garments to poor Mrs. T. She received them coolly. Mre. 
Harris had prepared me to expect little else, by saying in her dis- 
tressed tone, * They are an ungrateful set, but we must not see them 
suffer.' What was my surprise, then, after a few words of inquiry 
about her children, and sympathy for her troubles, to see the tears fall, 
and hear her say, passionately, * ma'am, how good yon are ! Thank 
you — thank you : — I don't mean for the things — though Heaven. 
knows we need them enough — ^but for your kind words — the first that 
have gone to my heart this many a day. They're worth more than 
the clothes. The other woman there that came in to ask if we needed 
help, didn't speak to me in this way ; she found fault with every- 
thing. AVhy didn't I keep my house cleaner ; and why didn't I mend 
up the ragged children ? And why did I let 'em rove about on the 
Sabbath? And my husband, she said, 'twas a wretched thing to 
have him go on so — as if I don't know it — and I must try to stop 
his drinking — as if / could do it. And when she offered to ^^ some 
clothes for us, I knew I ought to be grateful ; but somehow my he^rt 
ris right up, and I couldn't thank her.' I have learned a lesson 
from this scene. The poor, however abject, crave sympathy. On 
my way home, I ran in a moment to see my old Scotch woman. Her 
room was as tidy as ever, and her heart as warm. I commended poor 
Mrs. T. to her attentions. ' Aweel,' said she, * it's no sae muckle 
gude the holdin' forth will do the puir creatures, nor the alms ; it's 
the fellow-feelin' that gaes to the heart.' 

" November, — Mrs. Selden, it seems, had a select, social gatheriM 
to-day, and I was not invited. It troubles me v^ry little. I should 
not have been aware of it, but for Mrs. Harris. She came in suppos- 
ing I was at the party, and it would be a good opportunity to see Mr. 
Vernon, and say some things she had long had on her mind. I offered 
to call him, and she asked why she might hot step up to the study. 
On being consulted, Edward bade her come. She stayed an hour — 
going over, he told me, the subject of brother Sydney's grievances in 
regard to the minister, and professing a desire to act the part of a 
mediator. She allowed that her brother went too fiir. On the other 
hand, ' it was not strange that a young minister should be warped by 
the views of such men as Mr. Moulton, Mr. Elton, and others. Even 
Mrs. Elton confesses that her sympathies are more with the deacon, 
than she dare express openly. But Paul conferred not with flesh and 
blood, ' S:c. <^c. She then asked Mr. Vernon if he would not preach 
upon the Ten Commandments. A\so, \i i^yfet^ ecs>3\^ xisA. something 
ve done ^x our .ypuDg men. Edward! a mauTv^T \.wi«t^\\st ^^^«r^ 
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gallant and respectful. I wonder at his patience. Making her exit 
throxigln the hall, she drew me toward her, and whispered, * I asked 
Mr. Vernon to preach on the Commandments. Won't you tell him 
that a sermon, just now, on the seventh, would not come amiss? 
Some men, that stand high in the community, need ai home-thrn.st on 
that suhject.' * Indeed 1' I replied. She offered to mention names 
and particul^js ; but I declined the information. She had an air 
of severe goodness and awful responsibility, as if she might be ai^ 
angel set to guai'd the decalogue. Ah, this sounds unkind I I fear I 
do not feel exactly rightly toward sister Rachel. 

" November. — The people are beginning to think of their pew-rent ; 
contriving, as usual, to pay in produce. Mr. Vernon says, if he cpuld 
raise the money, he would give cash for everything he takes of the 
people, and put a stop to ' orders.' It is not in human nature not to 
take advantage of such a mode of payment. Mr. B. has been bring- 
ing wood all day — three cords of maple — for which he wanted an 
order of ten dollars to cover his pew-rent. Mr. Clifton came over 
jnst at night, and walked round the wood-pile two or three times, 
before he came in. Mr. Vernon asked him if the sticks were not short 
for three-feet wood. He curled his lip, and muttered, * The knavish 
fellow I ' Edward's eye asked an explanation. ' Why,' said he, * the 
feet is just here ; old B. has been getting a lot of three-feet wood for 
the cotton-mill — twenty or thirty cords. Among it were some short, 
Tinmorchantable sticks, which were thrown out. He has made up 
yonr three cords from these odds and ends. Ho thought the mini- 
ster wouldn't know the difference : and that isn't all. — Walter gave 
him but three dollars a cord, and he has charged you two shillings 
more, to make out his ten for the Society.' Edward was silent^ as he 
often is when troubled ; and Mr. Clifton came out against the parish 
with his most caustic epithets. I told him he was too severe. ' Well,' 
said he, ' pardon me, if you think so, and hereafter I will speak of 
them in the language of Scripture : " The best of them is as a briar : 
the most upright is sharper than a thorn hedge."' I told him he was 
worse and wqrse : that there were many excellent people here—the 
Wells, and Nortons, and Hines. * Oh,' said he, * those are the hill 
folks— very different people ; but the new cloth on the old garment 
only makes the rent worse.' ' But the good women hero,' I added — 
' the praying women, are the strength of the church.' ' Yes,' said he, 
bitterly; 'Moulton and Co. are quite willing their wives should do 
the praying, if they may be allowed to make the money.' There is 
too much truth in this. Oh, why is our lot cast among such. li. 
people ! 

^'Novemher 50.— Thanksgiving wedt ^i^* V^^'^ cXo's*^^. ^^^- 
struggled hard over his sermon. On Moxii«y l&x- ^V,\<t^^^^^ ^ 
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of hay, at the highest market price. It proves to be musty, damaged 
in the curing^ He was anxious IVIr. Vernon should not trouble him- 
self to see to the unloading. So goes our salary. No wonder the 
poor minister found it hard to write a Thanksgiving sermon. We 
had very little sent in for our table ; nothing like the liberal gifts of 
our old people. Mr. C. says, *They are saving themselves for a 
splendid manifestation at the New Year.' The snow being very deep, 
I rode home from church with good Mrs. Norton. She said some- 
thing about my chicken-pie. I told her my chicken-pie, this year, 
would have to be an oyster soup. In her artless way she said, 
* Haven't the village folks sent you in any chickens?' *Yes,' said 
I ; * two^ but they are our turkey* After she left me, her husband 
whipped up the horses, and in half an hour was back again at the 
gate, with a smoking-hot chicken-pie, which, he said, * Mother didn't 
know this morning what she was making for. She had too much 
chicken for the large one, and so she took some of the good pieces 
and made a little one. She is so glad she did it — only she would 
have made it larger if she had known it was for the minister's folks.' 
I was so childish as to shed tears over that little pie. My feelings 
were made very tender by the occasion. It was the first time since 
our marriage that we had kept * the feast ' alone. I was a little 
home-sick. Oh! these way-marks in life are touching remembrancers 
of the past ! 

" December, — I have persuaded Edward to have a new overcoat. 
He hesitated long, and asked many questions about my wardrobe. 
It is the first time, he says, since he entered the ministry that he did 
not feel able to purchase an article of clothing whenever he needed it. 
He says my cloak is quite as shabby as his outside garment. This is 
no news to me ; yet his apparel is of more consequence than mine. 
Besides, I can turn my cloak, and have it nearly as bright as new. 
It was a part of my bridal outfit, and of the nicest quality. It was 
time for a new one last winter ; but I was laid aside so early, and 
confined so much of the winter, that I postponed the purchase. It 
seems strange to me to deny myself — not luxuries ; that I have often 
done — but comforts and even necessaries. Yet an apostle took 
pleasure in necessities for Jesus' sake I for more of the apostolic 
spirit, — Christ in all things, and all for His sake I 

^^ December, — Mrs. Elton called to say, if it was agreeable, the 

people would make their donation visit at the New Year a week from 

to-day, afternoon and evening. She desired me to prepare nothing 

for the occasion — they would take care of themselves. Our curiosity 

' f^ts us on the ^quivive;* but a week ia wot long to wait. I put 

'' ^^^''^ors to my old cloak to-day. Perliaps 1 isx?cv ^^ ^'€^ \k^ \\. \issAft 

^«5 till after the New Year.'' 
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^^ January 3. — The great event came off as was expected. It was 
really, in many respects, a handsome affair, with a good many curions 
incidents. Yesterday we compnted the value of the gifts. Cash, 
fifteen dollars (the times are getting hard); staple articles, ahout 
twenty dollars ; and other things, which Edward calls * notions, ' if 
estimated according to their actual cost, swell the whole to seventy- 
five dollars. Many of the latter are useful articles, and others orna- 
mental. It is pleasant to have such things ; but we could do very 
well without them. Still, we value them highly as gifts of Mend- 
ship. We should look upon them with unmingled satisfaction, if our 
salary were promptly paid, and in a way to support us well. As it 
is, there is a drawback to our pleasure ; for it is evident the people 
design this as an offset to the deficiency of our support. They are 
congratulating themselves and us on the result of the gathering. 
* Seventy-five dollars I they ought to live now.' This, I know, is the 
feeling. As two beautiftil China vases were presented, and placed on 
the parlour mantel, Mr. Clifton whispered to me, * They cost, in all, 
seven dollars; you will be able to live now.' However, it was a 
pleasant gathering, and fiirnishes materials for gratitude and joy. I 
must leave journalizing, and write the particulars to father and 
sister Karriet.*' 

From the letter here alluded to, and from other sources, we get so 
vivid an idea of the donation pariy, that we lay down the diary, and 
take up again the historian's pen, that the world may not lose the 
record of so bright a feature in life at the parsonage. It was New- 
Year's day, with a clear, frosty air, and a fine snow path. The 
inmates of the parsonage were astir at an early hour. " Miss Polly " 
moved energetically about, under an awful sense of responsibility. 
She had assisted Mrs. Smith on a similar occasion, and she gave sig- 
nificant hints of " such doings as would astonish Mrs. Vernon, if she 
never saw a donation party." Mrs. Vernon was not alarmed ; but 
ishe looked on with a curious eye, as " Miss Polly " climbed to the top 
of the pantry, and, clearing off bottles and broken dishes, moved every- 
thing from the lower shelves, a peg higher ; muttering all the while, 
that " they didn't build parsonage pantries larger, when they expected 
to have such times." 

" You forget," said Mrs. Vernon, " that they would then be a world 
too wide for every day in the year but one." 

This notable housekeeper had been scrubbing and scouring a week, 
but still found more of the same kind to do. She was conscious that 
this was to be a great day in her domava. S\ift ^\^j *'^\^*Owet^ '^«mss^Ss. 
te a cobweh left, Mrs. Martin would \)e ^wie> lo «fc^ \X.\ '^'^ ^ ^^'^t^^^ 
Dolly Ooodjear would make it a town-taW:' T^Vso^fit ^^ ^^x« 
wjtb; and, after an early lunch, extra ^Tea\vct^'\>^^'^N ^vl^q^^ 
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articles, likely to be in the way, removed to the back chambers, the. front 
passage to which was securely fastened. The children were dressed, 
and all was expectation. Presently the " Greneral's" man and boy 
came across with a basket of crockery, from the store ; and iiilrs. Monl-. 
ton's coloured girl was not far behind, on the same errand. Next 
came chairs — two or three dozen. Then the first sleigh- load from 
the hill-side, followed quickly by another ; and now the plot thickens. 
Cloaks a^i bonnets multiply in the dressing-rooms; baskets in the 
kitchen j horses in the carriage-room and wood-house i and the hum 
of voices, and the merry laugh, and the tramp of fcet^ are heard from 
parlour to kitchen. 

Now, the mistress of the parsonage needs the gift of ubiquity. Shei 
is wanted everywhere at once. Mr. Vernon meets the guests at the 
door; but, once past the threshold, all system is discarded. Some 
ascend to the chambers used as dressing-rooms, and return anon to be 
ushered into " presence " with all the formality of a fashion^ible party. 
Others, with baskets, budgets, packages in paper or napkin, proceed 
first to the kitchen with their precious freight. Hence, as Mrs. Vernon 
advauces to greet a formal guest, some old lady, in cloak and hood, 
comes between them with her basket, and pushes the minister's wife 
before her to the kitchen, whispering her " son-ow that her biscuits 
should have burned a little on the bottom." As she is returning to 
those who still await her salutation, another good body pulls her by 
the sleeve into the bedroom, to present her gift of stocking-yam ; de- 
taining her to open the package and explain that the crimson skein is 
for the children, and the blue for Mr. Vernon. 

Soon there is an outpry for " Mrs. Vernon." She is wanted in the 
parlour. Answering the call, she finds a new group has arrived, be- 
tween whom and the door Mr. Vernon is dividing his attentions. 
Scarcely has she bidden them welcome, ere she is summoned to the 
kitchen ; and the ladies, perceiving the nature of the call, follow en 
masse. The General's man has come again — this time with Mrs- 
Elton and her basket of provisions ; her husband will not leave his 
])U6iness till a later hour. Everybody expects to look at what Mrs. 
Elton brings ; and though she unloads the basket with a nonchalant 
air, she knows full well that many eyes arc peering over her, and that 
cveiy article will be duly chronicled. When the last biscuit is out, 
she takes the elegant damask cloth, and laying it carelessly on the 
table, says, " You may put ray dishes, Polly, by themselves. The 
table-cloth you need not return to the basket ; it is for Mrs. Vernon." 
There is no more to be seen, and the stream settles back again toward 
/A^ /jar/oar — "Miss Polly '^ holding Mrs. Vernon by the sleeve to 

^Ijver some of the many messages with 'w'hick ^e \i^ Xj^^'^ X-qAkv^. 

^«fer, ^. cliar/rr^d her to tell that she "broug'ht tii\ft\>3\\o^\i>aX\.e\\ ^\^^ 
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Mrs. B. to apologize for her brittle frosting ; and Mrs. C. to mention 
that this frozen spare-rib would need cooking soon, if there should 
come a thaw. 

Meanwhile, a group of young ladies were busy with the children in 
the nursery, to which Allie's energetic calls for "mamma" soon 
brought her. Jennie Moulton had coaxed him to stay with her ; but 
when one lady tried upon him a new apron, and another a sack, and 
a third tied a string of coral in his sleeve, the little fellow became 
alarmed, and rebelled against this mysterious kindness. Not so his 
gentle sister. As one gift after another was lavished on her, her 
simple " Thank you, ma'am ; 'tis very pretty," was uttered with a 
self-possession and a grace that called forth many exclamations at her 
maturity. "How quietly that child takes everything!" said Mrs. 
Walter ; " my little giris would be in ecstasies." 

By four o'clock the guests are all in ; the pastor and his wife begin to 
breathe more freely, being at liberty now to "do the agreeable" in the 
way of social converse. No light task is it to promote ease and socia- 
bility among so numerous a company, from all classes in society, who 
meet In a social way but once a year, and whose extremes are rife, the 
one with cold exclusiveness, the other with rankling jealousy. Yet, 
BO fer as it can be done, our pastor and his wife are the persons to 
'gneceed. Polite to all, with a quick appreciation of the jwsitiou of 
every guest, they were particularly careful to shield the sensibility of 
the humble, encourage the timid, and bring about pleasant greetings 
•"between those who seldom met on a common platform. With the best 
success, there would be some friction and a few heartburnings. The 
Seldens wondered Mrs. Vernon should think it needful to bestow so 
much attention on some kinds of people. And Mrs. Vernon was 
quite willing, if there must be fault-finding, that it should be at that 
end of the social scale. 

Another hour passes, and now there is a stir about the supper. A 
number df ladies volunteer to serve, and, with two or three at the 
iielm, are under full sail for the kitchen and pantry. Mrs. Vernon 
follows, but is sent back with many mirthful protestations that she is 
■quite ift the way, and they cannot have her there. There is much 
haste and bustle, but the real progress is slow, there are so many con- 
sultations to be held, and various episodes enacted. " Shall coffee be 
made for the gentlemen? and, was this preparation of chocolate de- 
signed for to-day? and, are those cold boiled meats to be served?" 
One " doubts," and another says " Yes," and another still, " No, what 
So we want with meat ?" And the last question is referred back to li. 
committee of the whole. The murmur reacVi^^ ^^ .^coSX-^-vsv^^^ "^^^ 
hre discussing the causes of the late commeic\^ cts&\^^ ^^^^ ^^a. 
mm, iFhose ''corporation" claims axe u^ \ft \i^ ^\^v\\»^A^^^ ^ 
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hands, witb vulgar Bolemnity, on his stomach, and says he " feeli* a 
great interest in the question the ladies are about to settle. A slice 
of cold ham, in such hungry weather as this, is not to be despised." 

Amid much merriment, the ladies return to cut up the ham and 
tongue. Behind the scene all sorts of feeling find expression, at the 
investigation of the materials for supper, " How beautiful!" and "How 
mean I" "I never saw the like!" and "Fm heartily ashamed I" 
" 'Twas just like her ! " " It's as well as she knew how," &c. Some 
of the edibles have a suspicious look, and are thrust aside into the 
closet. One whole basketful is pronounced unfit to appear — ^they are 
put imder a bread-bowl, that they may seem to have been overlooked. 
Nor is this the only " pious fraud" thoiight needful. Some things 
provoke mirth; others excite indignation. Mrs. Walter laughs till 
the tears stand on her fat little cheeks. Mrs. Norton's face bums with 
inward disquiet, that there are no more substantial gifts, foreseeing 
that, after two suppers, the larder will be lean. 

When, at length, with the most skilful tactics, the provisions were 
set forth, the first impression was that of abundance ; the secondf of 
variety. The collation, in its want of homogeneousness, not inaptly 
represented the parish. Here was a plate of generous biscuit, in. refer- 
ence to which, " the General," when asked to take another, said, " One 
loaf of bread was all he needed at a meal." There, a plate of Lilli- 
putian size sufficiently delicate for the lady that " once ate a pea." 
Between were all sorts and sizes, some well embrowned, and others 
pale as if the fire had never seen them. The cake, too I — ^none "But a 
botanist could fail to wonder at the multitude of species under one 
genus. Here were loaf-cake and pound, fruit and sponge, silver*cake 
and gold, lemon and citron — ^in pyramids, in circles, in squares and 
parallelograms — some solid and spicy^ others inflated to a rare size, 
yet found to be tasteless puffs ; a few both rich and good. There were 
cookies in hearts, and oak-leaves, and diamonds; drop-cakes and 
jumbles; crullers and doughnuts. Butter was set on in various 
stamped balls, and an elaborate pine-apple pyramid, which, it was 
whispered, was merely on exhibition, and by no means to be touched. 

The table service partook of the same motley character. Mrs. 
Vernon's fine porcelain was replaced in the closet as too choice for the 
liabilities of the occasion. At first some order was observed ; but^ as 
demands multiplied, here was a large brown coffee-cup in a small 
white saucer, bearing half a pint of tea to some fashionable lady ; 
there a tiny tea-cup with chocolate or coffee, passed among the gen- 
tlemen. Mr. Elton confused the girl that served him, by asking her 
to bring the second cup in her thimble. Plates, too, of all colours and 
. fiiees, indiscrimin&telj distributed, gave a unique appearance to the 
r^hna groups, Bwt ^Jiy we^ry ^\a:ft\^i^ X\\^ ^^VVRftR^ ^ m ic^^^^ ? 
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Supper ended, Mrs. Vernon was asked to play and sing ; after 
wtich the minister made, to the hushed throng, a brief pertinent 
address, suited to the festive occasion and the opening year, with a 
graceful acknowledgment of their timely gifts ; then commended them 
in prayer to the God of all the families of the earth. As the fathers 
and mothers left the parsonage, the moonlight fell on the cold snow, 
in striking contrast to the complacent, cheerful faces, that told of a 
"ivarm glow at the heart. But this was not the end. Other guests 
were expected in the evening — among them the yoimg men of the 
village — and the girls waited to receive them. Part busied them- 
selves in clearing away the tables ; another circle surround the piano ; 
while a dozen of the gayest, most restless spirits, set off on an explor- 
ing expedition through the house. Presently there was an irruption 
througli the back chambers, and a game of romp up to the attic. Was 
not the house the property of the parish ? 

" You'll believe me now, Mrs. Vernon," said Miss Polly. "I told 
you. what kind o' doings you might expect. Hear them girls, now I 
^ome on 'em must ha' gone up the kitchen way, and unlocked that 
door. Here's Mr. Vernon. Now, if I was the minister, I'd go up 
and give 'em a ra'al serious talk." 

A sudden thought struck the minister, as the young girls' musical 
laugh rang down the passages. Said he, " Miss Polly, I thank you 
for the hint ; I will go up immediately." The young ladies in the 
kitchen looked troubled, but Mary's smile dispelled their fears. 

As Mr. Vernon ascended the stairs, the girls, much abashed, re- 
treated behind the chimneys — all but Jennie Moulton, who was too 
self-|X)Ssessed to run away. " Ah I Miss Jennie," said he, " you have 
won the palm for bravery." The girls, reassured by his voice, ven- 
tured back. " Young ladies, you are suffering for want of exercise. 
Come now," — taking down a swing from under the square roof — 
"which of you shall I have the honour of swingmg first?" The 
young ladies looked doubtfully at each other. "What could it mean?" 
Jennie was soon seated, and, as she seemed to enjoy the amusement, 
others took courage and followed her, still watching the minister's 
face, that wore a grave and undefinable expression, though they were 
almost sure there was mischief in his eye. Half-shy, yet fascinated, 
they each took their turn at the swing. " And now," said he, " Miss 
Jennie, if they ask you about this down stairs, you will tell them how 
well I have done my duty." Jennie thought she understood it now. 
He then asked them to his study, leading the way himself. Some of 
them shrank from entering. A mhaister's study, they thought, must 
be an awfully solemn place. He told them he hoped they were i^s*. 
a&aid of him now ; and again they ca\ig\i\, \!£i^\»\w5K.>V^^ ^^:^^C*^2Si^ 
bnmoxQW, ifiici JFaunjr Eltou a.ft«rw?«^ ^^^^^ ]^^ ^S?^^ "^^ 
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r.r.: ..-. S:- t-'^j :-...:-^v:! nm :r.. cr-i r. - .--_-: —^i tn-tm soae fine 
pTi^^v'r. 1-^. ST.; :?.:-7 !o'.kr<; cv-.-r ;*.e -ilr&rv :!I1 rbe tflilisLi was 
p-oT*':. >:.'! t'.>'7 c'.7.''ar-::r.i; tV:3. "Ivl^.v <rT:r.L-.:!:rI t'-ea: to tie par- 
lo'ir. T?:- r:r^ Tr'r.y:-?-i tL:^ :h- lip: rrrt cf ;Vr Tisir. They 
had p. L':T.-To;:-j t3 talh a^,:'i: — tlif i-a'lf.r.iTT of ibrir grcve jXKirg 
rr.ln-rr'jr. H<;:.',r:f-r:L he t;£.s iEinortalizvd r.n:or*? th?a. The Kttk 
F-r.-^ r^rrr ,:r:-k r^v^v- l-f:- Mr^rv's heai pr«5rl the pHlow^ 
tbf? ':\^H if:?.:- IT:':-;: fati^Ti-ng clay :':: a!l h:-r pas: reis en '-ranee. 

Th^' z.':7.\ 'l^y Ii::l^: vras '^-■ne trit lo res: ani re-examine the gifts. 
As t*-. pr'.v:--:or.H. th-r hnndx-id ar.d £5ty gi:es:s had k-fi mary frRgments 
froTT. wr^rcL rr-or*: t?.ari on(: pcor family were l>:'urirliully regaled. But 
f'.l! t>^?..: :?oo'Hy :u'jV:-?L:w left tbeTii no richer at the parsonage. The 
harr.= '.f l'':f fci:'l p'rk. however, the hutter. choese, and laxd, the 
ft^jpl^s ^n'l po^-'.t'xs, were as ro.'l as cash. The young men bronght 
th'.- \u'.zi':Y \ t'.orre were var:o;is 'jsefhl articles of apparel: a good 
rtor; of ^•r'y?«;r:f:5, and a Irr.^e as^'.-rtment of writing-paper. Bui many 
cf the- ^-ifts, though pif-j-FfiLt meraentces of afiection. were, as Mary ■ 
said, th:n;r! they conM do very well without. Yet they swelled the . 
f;stirr:?tte of fpilstantial aid which the people took the credit of render- 
in ?>• to th'/ir riiiriister. Let us see : — there were materials, beaut ifiilly 
em1;rof']ered, for three pairs of .slippers ; there were nearly twice thafi 
numher of card-h«skets, of various forms and fabrics ; a beautifdl 
papier-mache portfolio, and a porte-monnaie to match : lamp-matfi, 
rrotcheted and netted ; three or four watch-receivers, and as many 
tidy-spreads; paper-folders, of pearl and ivorj-; pen- wipers and tablets; 
a T-et of nut-pickers ; an expensive coffee-urn, and a silver finit-ljiife ; 
a solar-lamp, and a book of splendid engravings. Jf they can't Im 
'nmv ! 

B'l-forf; clo>:]ng this chapter, we make a few more extracts frcnh 
the diar.'. 

'* e/««.— Have received a long call from Mrs. Monlion. 8he talked 

vrny feelin^rly about our circumstances, and the expenses of living in 

Millville. I had my cloak spread upon the carpet, all turned and 

roady to be transformed into the style of the season. She advised me to 

pit it together again without cutting — it would be so nice to ride in, 

and ever}' one needs a second-best. I told her this must be mj- only 

outside garment for the winter. She said, * Xo ; I must go to the 

store with her, and select material for a new cloak. She would have 

brought it on the 1st, only she thought some one else might do the 

Hame.' How blest we are in such a friend I Her way of bestowing 

favours is so beautiful — very different from Mrs. Elton's. Site gives 

J/A-o n queen — 3frs. Aloulton like a mother or sister. 

^'J^e3, 1. — An incident has occurred wYucVi tried, iii^ tssqlqXi- I have 

^id some harsh ihingfi — ^perhap iudnlged a.'wtou^ B^mX-^XroX^tea 
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provocatidn is great, and I find it difficult to analyse my emotions. 
Mr. Holcomb, a <5abinetmaker — a mercurial little man, and a member 
of our church, has, it seems, a thievish cow, which he allows to prowl 
about the village, to the annoyance of those who keep open yard 
or- stable. Having stolen her supper repeatedly from Mr. Elton's 
meal-tubs, that gentleman threatened last week to impound her for 
the next trespass. It soon occurred ; but as the officer was escorting 
the oflfender to safe keeping, her owner appeared, and inade a furious 
onset for her deliverance — effecting which, he went off with flying 
colours. Mr. Elton followed, demanding the officer's fee, and fore- 
warning him of the consequences of a refusal. Next morning Holcomb 
received a writ, and, alarmed at the prospect of a lawsuit, he went 
first to Mr. Elton, then came to report him to the minister, declaring 
that he was persecuted because he was a poor man. Mr. Vernon 
reminded him he had just said the proceedings would be stopped if he 
would pay the costs thus far, and advised him .to do it without delay ; 
thus avoiding the double evil of a needless waste of money, and the 
scandal of a law-suit between brethren. But he was too angry for 
this, and declared he would not pay a cent until compelled. One 
might as well have reasoned with a hurricane. He wanted the 
minister to compel * the General' to let him off. Edward went to 
Mr. Elton ; he was inflexible. He said that Holcomb had presumed 
on his too easy nature, and the neighbourhood would be glad to have 
>iim taught a lesson ; yet, as he told him, if he would pay the costs 
(a dollar and a quarter), the thing should be settled. Entering Mr. 
Holcomb's, Mr. Vernon found the wife in tears at the prospect of a 
loas which their scanty resources would not bear without diminishing 
their common comforts. She implored Mr. Vernon's help. Edward 
asked Mr. Holcomb how much he would give to settle it ; he threw 
down twenty-five cents, saying that was all. Mr. Vernon took it, 
and, adding to it the only dollar he possessed, offered the sum to Mr. 
Elton, with the inquiry if that would stay proceedings. He said 
* Yea,* and pocketed the money without further questions I This is 
enough to make one ashamed of human nature. I cannot think 
Edward was called upon to do it. Between a man worth his thou- 
sands, and a thankless madcap, his poor purse must be emptied, and 
a whole morning's study interrupted. I know his motive ; but I think, 
as the lawyers say, *it was travelling out of the record' — loving his 
neighbour better than himself. He says, if the reputation and peace of 
the church had not been involved, he would not have done it. Both 
those men must have had their suspicion that the thing was €ftll\fe^ -^ 
his expense, and they know his straitened citcviLm«>\axiG^"^. ^^^'^^ "^ '^ 
—but I forbear, my poor Journal, to inflict on ^om ^^^^'t^'^'^^x^v^^ 
''jFy^rua;y28.-^We had occasion for ane^w ^jeAs^^^n ^^^^^^^^ ^ • 
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Vernon purohased of Taylor instead of Holcomb ; the latter is so dis- 
pleased at this, that he will not speak to his ministeri or see him in 
the street. I said to Edward, * Is this the fniit of your dollar ?' Ho 
replied, with a meekness that touched me, ' I have had my reward.' 

" March 1. — ^I am sorry to add another cosmoramic view from the 
dark side of the landscape. Mr. D. (the bachelor) passed the door, and 
stopped to say that some time he would like an * order' for those 
potatoes. He brought them last fall — half-a-dozen bushels — and dci- 
clined a settlement for them then, saying, * It was no matter about it' 
We thought he must intend them for a present. They were at that 
time twenty-five cents a bushel. Now, when he required the order, Mr* 
Vernon asked him for how much. * Oh,' said he, carelessly, ' it will 
be just three dollars, won't it?' Potatoes are selling now for fifty cents 
a bushel.' Edward was confounded, and wrote the order without 
saying a word. It must have been a matter of calculation, as that 
just pays for his seat in church. It is a barefaced imposition, to 
which I told Edward he ought not to submit. Such things disturb 
my equanimity more than I should have once supposed possible. ' Let 
patience have her perfect work.' Alas I I sadly need to refortify my- 
self at the celestial armoury. 

" March 8. — The anniversary of my dear Carrie's death. It has 
been a sad day to me. Memory recalls all the past, connected with 
that precious name — from my first glimpse of the childish faoe^ so 
wondrously beautifiil, to the last look beneath the coflfin-lid. Oh^ iC 
this were all I — if there Were no after-memories to trouble the clear 
fountain which death left so peacefiil I How the heart longs at times 
for the speedy coming of that day which shall correct all mistmder* 
standings between those who should be, and have been, allied in tlis 
closest bonds I My little Abby has been listening to the story of 
Carrie with an interest altogether beyond her infant years ; . and when 
she asked me, in her serious way, ' Why should you cry, mamma, if 
Carrie was so good, and they wanted her in heaven ?' my fond heart 
for a moment foreboded a sorer bereavement. ' Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings hast thou ordained praise.' " 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

" Ah ! stomu and wintry weaUier 
Aro nerer absent long?* 

"What sect 
Within the chorch, -vrhat parly In the state^ 
Ifinately in the poriEh iiniagcd forth, 
8ba.ll find in him its ally V 



Wmi^ {jitzx Aiends of the paisonago ^crQ> \viWvw^ X^si^sksw^^'s, \a 
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bear the thickening evils of their allotment, they were destined to re- 
ceive a shock to their sensibilities from an unexpected quarter. We 
have already spoken of Mary's half-brother, Henry, the city merchant. 
Led by a gay and fashionable wife, hi^ style of laving subjected him 
to large expenditure, which, with some reverses in business, plungec 
him into embarrassments of the most threatening nature. In this 
emergency, he borrowed his father's credit to strengthen his own, and 
postpone the crisis by the aid of a few thousands, raised in MayBeld, 
He had then some faint hope of evcntnaliy extricating himself ; but 
as this grew less, and his perplexity increased, an organic disease, 
which had been long lying in wait, suddenly put an end to his days ; 
he died insolvent. The beautifdl home in Mayfield would barely 
cover the amount in which Dr. Allison was liable for his son. In a 
letter to his daughter, among other things, he says : — " The creditors 
are very considerate toward me, and will leave the place in my hands ; 
but it is no longer mine. For myself, I am growing old, and shall 
soon beed but a few feet of ground. Harriet has her portion from her 
mother unencumbered. For you, dear Mary, I had fondly dreamed to 
make a comfortable provision, knowing how slender are the means of 
a liiimster's support. This hope is crossed. Well, the Lord knows 
what is best, and He has, I trust, something in store for you, far better 
than perishable treasures. I rejoice that your heart is not set on 
these, my daughter. I thank God for the belief that His favour far 
transcends, in your regard, an earthly portion — ^yea, that you are 
willing to forego all worldly good for the sake of Christ and souls. 
The discomforts of your present field of labour, it would seem, are 
increasing ; but keep up heart, my deiar girl ; encourage your, hus- 
band. The darker it grows without, the brighter keep the light on 
his domestic altar — the light, not of human love alone, but of 
heavenly hope, and Christian trust. like the wise virgins, keep oil 
in reserve, ready for the neediest hour. Oh I why should we not take 
joyfully the spoiling of our goods, knowing that we have another and 
an enduring inheritance?" 

Mary was deeply iafflicted by these tidings. She felt for sister 
Ellen, widowed and childless and reduced to penury. She sympa- 
thized deeply with her beloved and revered parent. She felt for her- 
self as if a blow had unsettled the foundations of her earthly security. 
She knew not, till now, what a prop, amid their fluctuating circum- 
stances, was the feeling, that she had a father's house to flee to, what- 
ever might betide. The expiration of another half year at Millville 
was at hand. It was rumoured that the Society's treasury was still 
empty. Mr. Vernon had for some time been inclined to «i^^V^ «x^<i*^^^ 
field; yet he feared the reputation oi Te9^eBSJi&«9> ^\A ^^aR-^-vi^^^ 
Should ^e Society pTOvo true to their xecent eTlg|a^emBC^»^>Kl^^'^^^^^ 
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try to remain for the present, and outlive opposition. If not paid 
promptly, he resolved that the jrear (ecclesiastical) should close Ms 
connexion with that people. With these explanations we resume our 
extracts from the Diary. 

^^ March 31. — The last day of this month of gloom — the saddest 
month to me of all the year. I would not, however, forget the light 
of that gloom — a light not bom of earth. Thanks for that light I 
Eetumed three days ago from Mayfield. Have received many calls ; 
some of sympathy — ^very precious ; others of mere curiosity or cold 
formality. Our journey proved rather expensive ; — the storm delayed 
us by the way one day and night at a public inn. The deacon 
charged by the mile for the days wp travelled, and by the day fpr 
the time we rested ; the two will m,ake a large item in our bUl of 
horse-hire. Mr. Clifton enlightened us on this subject ; — ^Mr. Harris 
— simple-minded man I — ^had been heard to say that * Brother Sydney 
charged the minister high, so as to help to starve him out.' This is 
too bad to be believed. 

" April 2. — ^Pay-day has come and gone, and the Society is again 
fifty dollars in oui* debt ; and what is worse, if we had the money, it 
would not cancel our obligations. Edward has written to his brother 
to raise for him another hundred. I hope our place will soon be 
disposed of, and our debt extinguished. It is a miserable way of 
living ; it troubles me, I think, more than Edward. He plunges intp 
study and forgets it — ^is labouring hard this week over his Fast-day 
sermon. 

" April 10. — The preachiag, Friday, made quite a stir. Subject— 
The example of Christ as a citizen; text — 'Render therefore " uiito 
CaBsar the things that are Csesar^s, and unto Qod the things that sure 
God's.' Mr. Selden is much offended. He * wishes ministers wpuJci 
preach the gospel, and let politics alone.' ' He is a large supporter,' 
Mr. Moulton says, * and it would be well to conciliate him.' Mr. 
Moulton actually asked Mr. Vernon if he could not give the subject 
of slavery the go-by in his fiitm'e ministrations. He knows very well 
that Mr. Vernon is not harping on this subject all the while. He 
seldom goes into it ; but when he does, he strikes a strong blow. jilr. 
Moulton admitted this, but said, * The prayers kept the wound frcsli. 
If he could only omit it there — ^if he would allow him to say to 
Mr. Selden that the minister had pledged himself.' I looked anxiously 
for Edward's reply. He was perfectly calm and coiu'teous, yet there 
was that in his eye which might have made the time-serving Christian 
, quail, 'Ah V said he, * as to my praying^ I can give no pledges. A 
P^ieyer's prsiyeTs^ I presume we shaW agieo;, «cei ^\^^dbY the Divine 
• /Spirit, and I cannot tell, beforehaud, VJiaA.B.Oim'K:} Y^\. Va. ts^iVk*. 
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to pray for.' With Bome apologie«| Mr. Moulton departed, looking a 

^ Uttfe troubled. He had not been gone an hour wnen the deaconi 

> CAlled— "Or^ rather^ the deacon and hifi shadow. Ho expressed his 

} strong diBflent from the doctrine of yesterday's dibCOurse« The mer* 

: ctuy was soon up at ^ boiling point*' * Talk about our duties to the 

} state I We owe nothing to such a oorrupt government as ours, but 

revoUukmJ He then stated the object of the call, namely, the ap- 

[ pointment of a meeting to debate this matter before the public. 

^ Edward, of course, declined. * So, my dear, your views are opposed 

on both sides.' ' Yes,' said he, ' ministers in my position on this 

. subject — sskL there are not a few of us — ^find, as Eichard Baxter said 

of himself that' we have two enemies where other men have but one. 

We are denounced from both extremes.' 

" Mc^* — ^A long call from Mrs. Harris. Did not let her go up to 
the study. * She did not wish to dictate, but she had hoped the hint 
she gave Mr. Vernon would be improved. He really had no idea of 
the immoralities prevailing here.' She asked me to help to form 
a Seventh Commandment Society, and circulate M^Dowairs Journal. 
I told her it did not strike me favourably ; I would think more of the 
subject^ and let her know the result. After her departure, I told Mr. 
Vernon ; and he said, with a deprecating tone, * sister Eachel I 
why wilt thou I ' t • 

*' June, — The month of roses has come. Nature is very beautiful ; 
the air is full of fragrance ; the hillsides are luxuriantly green, and 
this beauty is open to all. I was detained from church yesterday, all 
day, by illness. The factory children were lying in the meadows and 
roaming the fields from mom till night. Poor things ! how my heart 
ached for them I Shut up and toiling all the week through noise, 
and steam, and dust, no wonder they are glad to breathe the free air 
of heaven one long, bright day in the open fields. If they could have 
two Sabbaths a week, one for the body and the other for the soul, 
there might be some hope of their spiritual culture. As it is, the 
effort is almost useless. Alas I there is wrong somewhere. 

" Juh/ 1. — Mr. Vernon asked for money to-day, but the treasurer 
told the old story. His postage has run two quarters, and he has 
nothing to meet it. Little Abby brought me her gold piece, the last 
birthday gift from ' grandpa,' and asked if she might give it to papa. 
Precious child ! Allie saw her ; and, climbing to the shelf for his 
tin box of pennies, emptied them into my lap. I turned aside, and 
wept. 

. " Jufy. — Have made to-day the acquaintance of Mr. Norton's sister, 
Aunt Hannah, about whom I have heard so xaxv^^. ^^\e»^^sssS:Ss«vc 
of Gltjr; has been, as she says, in York State Vi«v^sa\^> "^^ ^^^"^^^ 
and a hM She ia very fond of miiiisleTB, «aai ol ^om^> «^^ ^ ^'^^ 
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diinkiDgs. I suppose she ttiII make the circniT of the Tillage^ and 
report Lereelf often at the y.iTSOTit.ge. 

" August — ^ETcrrihing 1>: ks t : war^i the terDiination of onr stay in 
MOlville. Onr salary dra^ heavilT. Orpr-sitica i? Eiore manifest 
and decided. Edward legin? ;: reel unier h:« hvAvrlordens. What- 
ever comes, he is detenmned t :» ?:i5iam himsc'if ia ihe pulpit ; but, a 
bill T- resented and "cr^ed, wheii ihe purse is empiv. ct a fresh attack 
from those who shcTili l-e Li? fr":w-laVTirrrs, seiids him to his study 
with a heavv hean : ani I eft en he.\r Lim pi:ir.g the r>om a long 
time 1-fefore he resumes the p-en. His late eveniLr?. to:^. are "under- 
miniiig his health. Then there are ?•:» raaiiv extras, that they have 
Ijecome 'ordiDaries.' At nrst his peoi:!e eL-z-onn^^ed him to preacli 
and lectiire ahrrjard : latterly, they have eompiaine.: of it. Mrs. Elton 
told him the other day that ' there was a grtit field here for a 
minister. So much exp»ected out of the pulpit, aiil the standard of 
preaching so high (I;, she thought tLe r-laoes around should be more 
considerate than to call upc>n him t?.:^ in-.ch.' I suspect Ed-vard is a 
little too independent. "Sir. Smitli always consulted her abont these 
things. When the money faileth. it is quite convenient to have tiie 
purse replenished by a lyceum lecture. 

" Evening, — Since writing the abc'Ve, a letter has arrived from a 
classmate of Mr. Vernon's in S., iiiiiiiriij^: if h? meditates leaTing 
3Iillville, and saying the second church in S. wotild give him a call, 
if he were unsettled. This seems to be a criMcr.l juncture. The 
Lord direct us." 

Mr. Vernon now resolved to close his connexion with his people 
without much delay. While he was meditating in what shape to 
bring the matter before them, he received a hasty summons to Nor- 
field on business of importance. His brother James had long cherished 
a purpose to emigrate to the distant west, which was suddenly fecili- 
tated by an qjportunity to sell the old farm and homestead. Edward's 
afiairs were involved with his, and he had formed a plan to extricate 
them. The " Barn-hill lot" would a little more than redeem the notes 
held by Captain Newell. He proposed to appropriate it to this pur- 
pose, if Edward would take his namesake, now a iine boy in his tenth 
year, and fit him for college. The plan met with a warm approval. 
James rejoiced to see his brother so hopeful in regard to the future, 
and encouraged him in his purpose to leave Millville. 

"And now, dear Pompey," said Edward, **you and I will go home 
toj^'other/' l^Iaster Eddie was to follow as soon as the family were ready 
to start for Wisconsin^ early in OctoV^et. Pom\KiY was welcomed back 
?^^ f^milcB and tears of joy. The c\i\\dTctiN^wA^TtfA.\»«a>asjB^ 
*oejr Jj^ci fairly huggt-d him round the wecV. TVve^ ^^^w\. cX.\:\^^pdws^\ 
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made ^ome talk in the village. What mine of gold had opened on 
the minister's path, that he should venture again on the old extrava- 
gance of keeping a horse I The wonder was of short duration. The 
following Sabbath Mr. Vernon requested his people to unite with him 
in calling a council to dissolve his pastoral relation. The thing 
created a profound sensation. Mr. Moulton closely scrutinized the state 
o{ feeling in the conmiunity, and, with Mrs. Elton's help, decided 
what was for the good of the parish. An early meeting of the Society 
was called ; and, to Mr. Vernon's surprise, instead of acquiescing in 
liis proposed, a committee was appointed to confer with him, and urge 
the wi&drawal of his request. He consulted the neighbouring pas- 
tors, and they all advised him to stay. Ministerial brethren are not 
always the best advisers in such a case. 

The final conferelnce with the committee arrives. Mr. Moulton 
pleads that the step proposed will be the means of breaking up the 
Society. He has found that Mr. Vernon is strongly entrenched in the 
. affections of the middle class in his congregation. Mr. Wells, the 
Nortons, and others, threaten to go back to the old church over the 
hill. Mr. Moulton knows very well how much these men are worth, 
when money matters come to a pinch ; and his foresight discovers 
nanx>w places ahead. They have already opened their purse in the 
present distress. The committee are now able to promise immediate 

Siyment of all arrears, and they make many pledges for the ftiture. 
nt the pastor hesitates. The want of Christian co-operation and 
fellowship is not so easily got over. He is not used to opposition in 
the church. Mr. Moulton takes him aside, and whispers that Deacon 
Sbcum and his clique will probably leave soon, and join the Method- 
ists. This certainly would be an alleviation. The committee say 
many pleasant things, and talk hopefiilly of the future. He begins to 
yield. It may be duty to remain, though inclination and self-interest 
point to another field. Though loath to stay, he is not " fully per- 
suaded" to go. The result is the withdrawal of his request. The 
committee look relieved and grateful. Their chairman makes out his 
report for the Society, and begs Mr. Vernon to allow him to say that 
the tardiness with which the salary is rendered was the prime cause 
of dissatis&ction. In this request, the wily diplomatist has three ob- 
eqts in view — he seldom had fewer than this in any movement — to 
conciliate the opposition, of whose secession he had many doubts, 
. by covering up Mr. Vernon's estimation of them ; to insure more 
prompt payment hereafter from the pew-holders ; to gratify the honest 
fiurmers with the belief that their contribution had met the difficulty, 
and retained the minister. 
And now it ia reported far and near 1i\iw.\. \)aa ^^«a\^ Vvc^^5^ ''^^^ 
juBted. The minifiteT has soon xeaBOU lo ^\t^ cJQaswv^* ;^ 
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finds that the Society lias made no provision for the faturej Theiif 
spasmodio effort will onlj sink them the deeper in the dough. Aa 
for the seceaaion to the Methodists, it was only the figment of Jitrsi 
Elton's busy brain, which her best efforts were never fikely to place 
among the actualities of historyi It took an incredibly short time to 
open Mr. Vernon's eyes to all this ; and he said to Maiy, " I have 
acted very unwisely* We have lost the opportunity of an eligible 
place, and I foresee plainly we shall not stay in Millville another 
twelyemonth." 

3^he trayeller, who is half convinced that at an important stage of 
his journey he took the wrong road, soon loses his elasticity of step 
and ardour of pursuit. So a man haunted by the conviction that 
some important step in life was wrongly decided, is shorn of half his- 
strength by misgivings and regrets. Soon as Edward Vernon was 
satisfied of his mistake in consenting to retain his present charge, a 
feeling of despondency crept over him, which unnerved him for strong 
persistent effort. The evils from which he had vainly sought relea8« . 
looked intolerable. His brooding thoughts augured loss of strength 
and reputation — prophecies of evil that were the means of their ojm 
fulfilment. . . . 

For a few weeks there seemed to be a cessation of hostilities on thft 
part of his opposers. Deacon Slocum had little opportunity now to 
aid in cutting off the supplies — ^his exorbitant bill for horse-hire, being, 
paid and his accommodations relinquished. At twelve and a hidf 
cents a mile for horse and carriage, he had made up a bill of seveEty 
dollars in a little less than twelve months. It was evident he had <m> 
idea of being shoved off from the religious connexion in which, ]m 
could agitate with such notoriety and effect. Indeed, we must gi\# 
him the credit at this time for an effort to draw once more in the same 
harness with the minister. Some attributed this mollification to the 
influence of his brother's widow, a woman of a heavenly temper, whcv 
had come to pass her last days with her husband's kindred. Be this 
as it may, the reform was of short continuance. Always restless and 
in search of novelties, he wearied his pastor with his Quixotic schemeSb 
Among other things, he solicited Mr. Vernon's signature to a pledge 
for the better observance of the Sabbath, which he proposed to circur 
late J and was curtly answered that we had better have a pledge to- 
keep the church covenant. 

This was taken hardly. Soon after, a propos9,l to invite a cele*. 

brated anti-church apostle of liberty to hold forth in the village being 

also negatived, the deacon "declared off" from the minister irrevo* 

^ahfy. His wife, too, withdrew from the female prayerrmeeting,;. " not 

timt abehad augbt agsiinst Mrs. Vernon— B\ift ^iOnwA^t^^ \\fi3t a. superior 

wfiwau — b^tshe could not upbold an nn&aMviX m^Btoi ,'' "^^x^^J^bf^ 
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\^a8 ttiofe than ftnjjpHed by the sister-in-law, Mrs. Mills, between 
whom alad Mrs. Vernon there was all the sympathy of kindred sonls. 
Poor Mrs. Harris was in a state of hesitation, which made her look 
more distress and under greater responsibilitdes than ever* One 
might have snjfposed from her countenance that the ark of the Lord 
rested on her shoulders, and that she was chief mourner in all the 
ilttmerous ills of a groaning world. Sister Eachel thought it her duty 
liot to desert the camp ; and her prayers for her pastor evinced the 
purpose to inform her praying associates, as well as the Lord, what 
she deemed his errors and deficiencies. To his sensitive wife this 
course was a little annoying. Mother Slocum, too, was very active. 
With her bag on her arm, she sallied forth retailing the gossip ob- 
tained from Miss Polly, to the disadvantage of the pastor's family, 
seWomi frbiling to exalt her son, in the stereotyped phrase, " Sydney is 
a good man — a praying man." 

■ Mr. Vernon's power in the pulpit had been the prop that hitherto 
strengthened him against adverse influences : that power now began 
to Wine. Yet there was many an effort to recover what had been 
Idst. Whenever he could confine his attention to some glorious truth 
of revelation, how did it calm his disquietude, chasten and elevate 
his thoughts, chain his affection, fill and enlarge his vision, and raise 
bim, in blissful forgetfulness of his trials, to an atmosphere of its own, 
clear arid invigorating I Then he would write and speak like him- 
selfi But such occasions were becoming rare. The people were 
quick to note the change in the pulpit — a change affecting quite as 
much the address of the preacher as the character of his discourses. 
There were none here to pity him in his moods and his depression, 
and hold him all the dearer for it, as did the people of his first love. 

When Mrs. Elton was reported to have said, " she couldn't divine 
what ailed Mr. Vernon, to depreciate so rapidly in his preaching," 
Mary's cheek flushed, and her heart ached, as that of a minister's 
wife only can, in such circumstances. Poor woman ! she had care 
enough, it would seem, without this trouble. Her domestic duties 
were not light. Young Edward had arrived, as was expected, making 
one more object of her provident attention. Miss Polly had fixed 
ideas of her own sphere of service, and beyond the line she would not 
budge an inch, happen what would. With Mary's views of a mother's 
duties, her two children made no small demand upon her time and 
energies. But it was the miscellaneous services of a parochial nature 
that overtasked and crowded her. Her benevolent heart could not 
resist the appeals of misery and want. Among the poor were majs^^ , 
who had seen better days, and who craved, a. «yiK^^^^ vsxA. ^^g^^'^^^sss^- ■ , 
tioii which there were ievr to bestow. TYiQ ^(i\^^\i^ ^qvn.s§cv\.\\. ^^^^ 
unbecoming in their minister's wife to a«so;5\^\.^ ^"^ "^^ ^"^^"^ "^ a 
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Scotch woman, or to sit an hour with the snfferiog Mrs. Ellis, whpse 
daughter worked in the cotton-mill, and whose hnsband, in his drink- 
ing-bonts, wasted the girl's earnings with his own. Mrs. Beach and 
Susan were, indeed, a more reputable family; yet they lived in a 
fEictory boarding-house, and the daughter worked in the packing-room 
of the paper-mill. How vulgar in Mrs. Vernon to be <mi visiting 
terms with such people I These aristocrats saw no harm in her taking 
home the unfinished work of the sewing circle, or in taxing her time 
and strength to receive calls and visits, and attend social gatherings. 

Mary had felt &om the first that there were a multitude of claims 
upon her ; but now it seemed that everything would be light, were it 
not for the incubus settling down, with leaden weight, on hey telpyed 
and gifted husband. Everything that she could do \7as done — ^h^r 
most assiduous ministries employed in his behalf. Life seemed an 
intense effort to shield, to soothe, to stimulate, to aid, to inspire with 
hope and courage the struggling victim of de^ndency. WheA he 
went to the study with a heavier cloud than usual on his brow, i^ 
would slip away from her cares below, and, tapping at his dcKxr, a^k 
to sit a while with him. He knew not how much he was indebted to 
those visits for what he did accomplish. A cheerful countens^e, 
like a medicine, doeth good. His malady was not T^^hoUy proof 
against this remedy. At first she asked him playfully wh^t text .he 
was writing on, and what he could find to say upon it. When sjie 
found that he was thus led away from himself till his enthusiasm 
kindled, and his mind glowed on some track of lofty thougjlit, sjiQ 
resorted often to this expedient. Nor was this communion uppn pul- 
pit themes without a reciprocal profit. While to him it was stinggcu^t- 
ing, and often highly suggestive, to her it was a sweet privilege and 
a rich intellectual repast. Little Abby was always ready to amuse 
her brother, while mamma could go to the study. Catching her 
mother's spirit, she would do anything " to comfort dear papa." 

" What shall I do, when you are laid aside ?" said Edward, pen- 
sively. "Ah I that is selfish. You do far more for me than I 
deserve." 

" That sounds very humble," replied Majy. " Can this be the same 
gentleman who, an hour ago, claimed the honour of having sprung 
a splendid mine of thought ?" 

" Ah," said he, " the mines of Golconda were of little worth to 
their owner, without being wrought.'* 

True, and how is a man in the night-mare to use a pickaxe?— 
there's the rub. 



I 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



"A something Ugfat as air, a look, 
A word unkind, or wrongly taken." 

"The vale may be deep, but there's music around it. 
And hope, 'mid our anguish, bright hope still is here." 

Life oat of the parsonage is not smooth at Millville in theso days. 
It is a time of trouble and perplexity. Business failures through the 
country are disastrously frequent, and the scarcity of money is in- 
creasing. The Millville manufacturers curtail their operations, and 
struggle hai*d to keep their heads above water. Much suffering 
ensues from the dismissal of operatives. It is the season, moreover, 
when fevers prevail in those low unhealthy grounds, and distressing 
cases of sickness add to the general confusion. The pastor is called to 
many eick-beds and many funerals. His family expenses, too, are 
multiplying. He has physicians' and muses' bills. Let us follow 
him into the nursery one Sabbath afternoon. A tiny babe two weeks 
old, the second daughter, lies in the cradle. The nurse is at her 
sapper. He draws aside the curtain, that he may look over the 
Herdldf and prepare for the missionary concert. " Ah, Mary I " said 
he, " I miss you here, as well as everywhere else. She was wont 
4tiring the month to cull many a missionary item, and treasme it up 
for him. She made an effort now to explore the monthly concert 
department of her brain. Her husband bethought himself, and said, 
" This is hurting you, dear, and I ought not to have allowed it.'' 

" no ! " said the devoted wife ; " I am so glad to do something 
for you, as I used to do. Now let me look out the hymns." The 
nurse came in and prohibited the book just as the task was done. As 
Edward started for the evening service, he noticed a bright spot on 
either cheek, and, turning back, cautioned Mary to be quiet and take 
rest But when is a minister's wife sure of rest ? Intent on a kind 
service, Aunt Hannah stepped in, thinking by this time Mrs. Vernon 
would be glad to see somebody. The nurse caught at the opportunity 
to ask leave of absence for an hour. Aunt Hannah did not mean to 
tire the sick woman, so she did all the talking herself; and she had 
many things to say. Mrs. Vernon did not mind it much, till a theme 
was reached upon which she was rather sensitive. 

" I have spent the Sabbath at Mrs. Clifton's," said the visitor, 
"and the young man has had quite a talk with me about parish 
matters. I wonder he should think Mr. N'ftTiiavi ^^^1q>0C\^ V^^v-^kc^w 

^^Did be say that ?" asked the novf eager W^e^'Wi'c- 
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" Yes/' was the reply ; " and I didn't know^ till lie told me, ttat 
Mrs. Elton is making complaints of the preachmg. She doesn't give 
up a minister till the last, Moulton, too, he says* would as lief have 
him go as stay, only he feared the Society would run down* They 
are an ungrateful set. The way they treated Mr* Smith, now — ^I 
. always loved Mr. Smith — they fairly kicked him out, after all he'd 
done, too." 

Thankful was the excited invalid to hear the nurse's returning steps. 
But no sooner did Aunt Hannah leave, than, meeting being out, Ifa. 
Karris "just stepped in a minute." Being in, she took the oppor- 
tunity to tell how fast objects of charity were accumulating in tKe 
village ; and she leaned against the bedpost, and gave the particulars 
of three half-starved families, that had lately come to light. This 
reminded her, also, to speak of half a dozen poor children that must 
be clothed and got into the Sabbath-school. 

When Mr. Vernon entered, he found his wife in a high fever. Dr- 
Gale was summoned, and, for the first time, expressed alarm, and asked 
for counsel. A messenger, with the sorrowful tidings, was despatched to 
Mayfield. For three days, the scales of life and death seemed to hang 
in even balance. Poor Edward I he thought he had trouble before ; 
but what sorrow was like this ? Yet the Lord in mercy spared him 
the stroke that would have made his babes motherless, and widowed 
his heart for ever. Though soon out of immediate danger, Mary's ill- 
ness was long and trying. She gained, at times, rapidly ; but every 
improvement was followed by a relapse. The people, at first, wer^ 
attentive and sympathizing. Watchers and nurses were obtained with 
little difficulty. Soon, however, they wearied of it. The world has 
far less sympathy with a case of protracted debility than with one of 
brief, acute suffering. Mr. Vernon's sensitive spirit shrinking from 
reluctant service, he often studied his sermon while tending the sick 
couch the livelong night. These were dark days at the parsonage ; 
yet there shot athwart them a light that was not born of sun or star 
— many a gleam, and all the more precious for the darkness they 
illumined. 

Winter set in, and with unusual severity. The domestic affairs of 

the parsonage wanted the careful supervision of other days. The 

purse was soon empty, and money was nowhere to be had. Mary 

denied herself many little comforts, which could not well be procured 

on credit. Mr. Vernon waited anxiously for his house-rent, but it did 

not come. A letter from Mr. Cook announced that the debtor was a 

defjEiulter, and had run away. A journey to Salem must be made, to 

.^l^stsjjtiato the clahrij and public conveyances demand cash, and the 

.^^^ ^3 empty. He must take Pompey, t\voug\v \\. Va ^\Qtv^^o^^^ wad 

^ ^ ^--atier cold Still he will need a little '' ^^Xi^i' 1^^ \^«lv^^^-\s}^a 
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and the feeding of his horse. He applies to the Society ^s treasury in 
vain. He calls on one and another nch man, with no better success. 
He sets off, at length, on his journey, resolving to call on a wealthy 
parishioner, a mile and a half on his way. He is again denied, and 
stung to the quick, will not retrace his steps, though without a penny. 
At the toll-gates he promises to pay on his return. He is thought to 
be a civil-spoken man, and they let him pass. Night overtakes him, 
but he has no means to procure shelter ; so he presses on, nor slackens 
rein till, at midnight, he reaches father Allison's door. The next 
morning, supplied with money suificient for the present emergency, he 
pursues his course, and, on the fourth day, reaches home again, 
dispirited by a fruitless journey. The value of real property has fallen 
in Salem, as elsewhere, and his house is destined to remain, for the 
present, unsold and tenantless. 

Not many days elapsed ere Mary received a letter from her father, 
suggesting, in the tenderest, most delicate manner, that her dear hus- 
band is in danger of becoming misanthropic ; with an earnest caution 
to guard against the least sourness, or bitterness of feeling. " To 
avoid this," he said, " requires more grace than they are aware who 
have never encountered the temptation ; yet it may be done, and, by 
Divine grace, it must be done, or we make ourselves miserable, and 
give a poor illustration of the religion of the Cross." These words 
awoke Mary, at once, to a conviction of the danger alluded to — to the 
fact, moreover, that she was accessory to it. Should she tell Edward ? 
He may be grieved ; yet, like a true wife, she resolves to show him 
the letter. Together they analyse their thoughts and feelings, make 
mutual confessions of wrong, promise renewed watchfulness, and be- 
seech the Lord for strength to bear meekly and without harsh judg- 
ments the ills that come upon them by the fault of others. A letter, 
written in these days by Mary to her brother, is too characteristic to 
be omitted : — 

" MlLLVlLLE, &c. 

" My precious Brother, — Your last package from home brought 
you the intelligence of my dangerous illness and partial convalescence. 
I know you will rejoice to see again the familiar hand, and to be 
assured, from my own pen, of returning health and vigour. Ah I let 
me not deceive you by that word vigour. I know little yet of such a 
luxury. I have so much demand upon my strength that it is used a 
little faster than I gain it. (Is that an Irish-ism ?) I have three 
dear babes leaning upon me ; and a husband, with a nature as sensitive 
ajs a child's — if it were otherwise, I could not lov^ \i\\a. V^ ^^ ^'^^— 
iii' special need of sympathy and comfoit. ^m^^,^^ e^^j^cs^^^^ 
vpon me from witbouty as the paBtor'a 7n£e^ ^e^ Tv€\SJi\s?t1^'^ ^^>:1^^ 

1 
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Sister Emily, in her sphere, knows little of these. Edward has wtittea 
you of his trials here. I have felt them deeply for his sake — ^felt them 
with a bitterness of spirit that I knew not of, till the solemnities of 
eternity seemed but a step removed. The near prospect of death is f^ 
wonderful revealer of the heart. 

" my dear William I would that I could lean my head on yout 
strong arm, and recount the sorrows and joys that have been my lot 
since we last looked upon each other. You have sometimes been sick, 
but I believe were never brought so low as to abandon hope of life. 
Such an event is a solemn crisis in one's history — ^like a bridge con- 
necting the life beyond, with what has gone before. As death seemed 
approaching, my soul rallied with a wondrous energy, anew to settle 
the foundations of its Christian hope, and looked forward, with 
trembling solicitude, to the end. Soon I was too weak to reason — 
almost too low to think. Yet consciousness remained; everything 
seemed detached and moving; everything but one — the Saviour's 
bosom — and on that I leaned as an unreasoning babe upon its mother's 
arm. Hour after hour passed, and I lost the power of connected 
thought. I saw, indeed, and knew the faces that bent over me — our 
kind, anxious father, with his finger upon my wrist ; sister Harriet, id 
tears ; dear Edward, pale and fixed as marble ; little Abby's sweet, 
earnest face in the nurse's arms. I saWj but I knew not the how and 
wherefore. All was vague and dreamy, all but that sure support 
beneath me, on which I rested in perfect peace. Oh, to be certain 
that this was no illusion of the fency ! 

" The crisis passed ; but still too feeble to talk — almost too weak 
to think ; I lay in a state of untroubled passivity, with a delicious 
sense of new life in the slowly quickening tide through heart and veins. 
After a few days I gained rapidly ; but many things have since con- 
spired tb prevent my full recovery. Yet how much have I to be 
thankful for I My song shall be of mercy, not of judgment. 

" We hear of you in the public journals, and rejoice in the growing 
spirit of inquiry among the Armenians of your charge. I hope you 
may bo permitted not only to sow, but to reap. What joy is like the 
joy of harvest, after a seed-time of clouds and tears ? You asked me 
in your last to say more of my children. Ah ! what fond mother shall 
dare give her pen * carte blanche* on a topic so near her heart, aad so 
exliaiistless ? Abby, we humbly trust, is in favour with God, She 
is a tender-hearted, spiritually-minded child ; holding daily communion 
with Jesus, whom she has loved from her earliest knowledge of His 
name. Divine grace seems to have renewed her unto holiness soon 
/i/i^er sho know the difference between right and wrong. This was 
ti^Jiat I expected when I consecrated hex in lioi^tassm.-, and the Lord ha3 
'^ d/mppolnted me. ^Accordingto youriayk,\i^\t\ui\itil^' lbSia«». 
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id a fine boy ; less conteinplative in his dieroositiom, bnt much like his 
sister in many things. He is rightly named, for he belongs to my side 
of the honse — dark hair and hazel eyes. The baby — little Nell — ^is 
named for brother Henry's wife. She is very different from the other 
children ; more lively in her baby ways ; more irritable, too, than they. 
The Lord make all the darlings — yours and ours — lambs of the 
Saviour's flock, carried in the arms of the good Shepherd, and borne 
in His bosom ! 

" Besides our own, wo have the care and training of a son of 
Edward's brother, who was natned, for his Uncle, Edward. He is a 
lad of much promise ; yet high-spirited, and needing the most judicious 
management. I sometimes call him my eldest son. He gives me 
most gratifying proofb of affection, and is quite docile in my hands. 

" I had much more to say to you, dear brother, and designed to 
fill another sheet, bnt my foiling strength warns me to desist ; I will, 
if possible, fill a page for sister Emily, and add another line here 
before I sfend my letter." 

But it was not possible. Again was the easy rocker exchanged for 
the bed of pain and languishing. The people became impatient, and 
some thougnt the minister's wife did not try to get well. Miss Polly 
aided this slander. She " couldn't see any reason why she should 
not get up ;" and, indeed, it was beyond her ken, Mrs. Elton said 
" she was sorry for Mr. Vernon. • No wonder he could not sustain 
himself in the pulpit, with so much sickness in his family. A minister 
with such a feeble, nervous wife was to be pitied." Ah I how little 
did she know about it ; how little guess that but for those feeble arms 
around him he would have sunk like a millstone to the nether depths ! 
Still less did she surmise that much of this debility, and these fre- 
quent relapses arose from her constant thoughtfulness of him and his 
work. 

There was much meddling in those days with affairs at the parson- 
age. Many thought it was time things were looked into. Among 
others, Mrs. Deacon Nobles came, and, after a conference in the 
kitchen, went in to talk with Mrs. Vernon. She intimated that, in 
consequence of her illness, the minister was confined at home, and 
things were getting loose in the parish. " It was very bad, very un- 
fortunate indeed I" Mrs. Vernon joined in her regrets, saying, "It 
was not very pleasant to her to be sick ; yet she was sure she sorrowed 
more on Mr. Vernon's account than on her own." The imfeeling 
rejoinder was, " The people are sorry on their own account. We 
hope, for our sake, you will try to get up soon " 

Dr. GaJo entered as the deacon's V\ic> (le^^-^^^- ^^^^^^3?°^ 
patiettt in tears, be turned abruptly "b^^ck to \Kq V\'tf3tts^^ «»Si. cjs^'s^ 
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Polly to " call the parson." A rough man was Dr. Gale ; tempestuous 
often, yet sensible. Chi-istian principles he did not profess ; hut 
humane feeling he seldom lacked. 

" Parson Vernon ! " said he, " I give it up. You must take your 
wife home to her father's as soon as possible, if you mean to have her 
well. I can't cure her here. Your religious folks ha'n't a grain of 
sense to spare. A pretty fool I make of myself, to come here anil 
order sedatives, and rely on quiet, when some old woman, who was 
made without nerves, will bolt in and upset it all I " And the doctor 
went oflF in a bluster. Mrs. Nobles had stopped to report her inter- 
view to Mrs. Elton, and the. two ladies stood at the gate as the. doctdr ' 
returned with quickened step. They stopped him to ask if there was 
anything more alarming at the parsonage. He growled, " No need 
of anything more," which they construed into vexation with his 
patient. Whereupon they proceeded to lament that ministers should 
take for their wives such feeble, inefficient women ; and especially 
that Millville should be so unfortunate in this respect. The doctor 
was in no gentle mood, and he gave them a blast which they were 
sorry to have provoked. 

" Feeble women I " said he ; " feeble women I What makes 'em 
60 ? They've a right to be feeble, with a vengeance ! Wonder any 
on 'em live ten years — pulled about hither and thither, and kept on 
short allowance ! You expect to make her do half enough to earn 
her husband's salary, with your confounded societies I It's Contrive, 
and cut, and stitch ; — and then you set her to praying, and talking, 
and reforming ; and she must be dragged out here and there ; and at 
home, there's no peace for the calls and tea-drinkings, to say nothing 
of the fault-findings. Mrs. Vernon is not inclined to be sickly. Groou, 
fresh constitution ; but she's worn and low, and you don't give her 
any chance to get up." 

" But," interposed Mrs. Nobles, " you'll allow, doctor, that Mrs^ 
Vernon is very nervous ?" 

" Nervous I " said he contemptuously. " I wish women knew what 
they mean by that." 

Mrs. Elton ventured, " If she had more hopefulness and coui'age, 
doctor." 

" You don't know her," said the doctor, less fiercely. " She's none 
of your milk-and-water ladies. She has all the hope and courage 
there is in the house ; " — and he turned away. Looking back, how- 
ever, with a sudden thought, another explosive burst of words 
followed. " If I'd been a minister {no danger)^ but if I had, I'd 
ha^ ]jved a bachelor all my days, before I'd ha' married a wife for 
^c parish f 
^^' Gale's prescription was followed, anA-gtox^i^W^^l ^^<i^\QVi&. 
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I^ the home of her cUildhood, amid the tender assiduities of father 
and BiBteri and two little ones with her, and away from the friction 
of life in Millville, Mary was restored, not to her former soundness, 
ba^ to comfortable health and activity. Aunt Hannah volunteered 
tp Jake the helm at the parsonage. Abby went to school with her 
epusin Edward, and though her little heart pined for mamma she 
q^ide no complaints, but did her best to be a comfort to her poor 
&ti^. Now, 60 far as fSamily cares were concerned, the pastor had 
|lci leisure to study during those six long weeks ; yet he accom- 
lied far less than when he had " a feeble, nervous wife upon his 

odfl.'' His soul firetted like a pmioned giants 

He borrowed money till he was ashamed to ask it, and, indeed, 
u]pLabl6 to procure more. Mr. Moulton lent him his name at the bank 
fiir.tairtj days ; and when at their expiry he was still in straits, he 
xeiiewed the loan for thirty more. At the end of sixty days, however, 
h^ was no better oflF than before. Ho ran hither and thither without 
B^QOQBS. The three days of grace were nearly out. Prayer seemed 
ttje oidy resort left him. Belief came from an unexpected source. 
rasan Beach had earned large wages at the paper-mill. From her 
last year's income, she had supported ];Ler feeble mother, and saved 
fi^ dollarB, which she kept by her in gold, fearing to invest it in a 
£uae of general insecurity. So soon as she heard of Mr. Vernon's ex- 
iiemxty, ahe asked her mother to take the five eagles to the parsonage, 
and b^ him to accept the loan, without interest, till it should be 
perfectly convenient to refund it. This was indeed a God-send. The 
coin waa wrapped in a piece of writing-paper, on the inside of which 
was traced by the widowed mother, in a tremulous hand, " Trust in 
the Lord, and do good ; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily 
ihoa shalt be fed." How tender were the hearts &om which ascended 
devout liianksgivings for this timely aid I 

Mr. Clifton had learned their straits, and called to see what could 
be done. As he heard whence relief came, he said bitterly, " That is 
ever the way; — ^the poor widow's mite ; the penitent outcast's box of 
ointment. Walter has money by him — enough of it ; but he would 
sooner see his minister arrested for debt, than run any risk of losing 
fifty dollars." Mr. Clifton had always at hand an irritating plaster. 
Why must he needs apply the caustic just as heavenly balm was dis- 
tilling on the wounded heart ? It was his besetting sin. So, now, 
he a&ed, that Slocum had been heard to say to his brother deacon, 
** Hold on a few months more ; the minister won't stay long after the 
Inead and butter fails." Then he indulged in a strain of bitter 
humour on the evils of poverty ; said it made a man mean to be com- 
pelled to such shifts and turns, in order to live ; he had lost hla «fiK- 
resped^ oniljr torn debating the queBtioix, -^Ykura. \^^ ^\>x^-^^ ^"w*^ 

K 
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low, whether he should afford two sticks of seasoned hickory, or tiy 
to keep warm with one. He tried an agency a few weeks^ and that 
made him feel meaner yet ; to go cringing arid bowing in at people's 
back-doors, or following them to the fields, standing half an hour, 
while some boorish man hoed hill after hill of corii or potatoes, befdTe 
he could stop to give him a civil answer. " On the whole," said he, 
" reluctant as I was to abandon my profession, I am quite recon- 
ciled to it now." Mary felt that there was a better view of the matter 
than this. She did not endorse his sentiments ; yet hiis words rahkl^ 
in her heart. 

Children's words often reveal the public seiitiment around &em. 
Edward came home from school one day with his gentle cousm — ^his 
face flushed, and his dark eye flashing unwonted fire. Mrs. Vemon 
heard Abby say — " Yes, Eddie dear, we ought to tell mamma ; sKe 
-will know in a minute if you were right." 

" What is it, Eddie ?" said his aunt. 

" Abby may tell," said he ; and he stood half-|)roudly, half-abtished, 
twirling his cap by the tassel, while that sweet voice rehearsed fhe 
story thus : — " We were coming from school, mainma; and . Annette 
Selden said my new bonnet was nothing to.be proud of; thstt Wirj 
Moulton wore it all last winter, and — ^you will not feel bad, wfll you, 
mamma? — she said my father was too poor to biiy ine a decent 
bonnet, and so Mary's mother took pity on me, and gave mh Ker old 
one," Eddie watched his aunt's face, over which passed ai sudden 
flush. 

"And what did you say to this, iny darliiig?" 

" I didn't say anything ; " and she looked at Eddie arixiously. 

" I did," said the ingenuous boy. " She is a mean-i^pirited girl, 
and I told her so. I told her I could protect ?ny cousin against her 
insults, and that it was no crime is be poor. Besides thai, liiy uncle 
hdd no need to have been poor unless he had chosen to be a minister; 
he could have earned as much money as her father if he had set out 
for it ; arid if ihere was any disgrace, it belonged to her fether arid 
the rest of the people here, that didn't pay him any better. Arid 
when she made faces at me, I told her, for all h^r fine feathers she 
was no lady." 

" Edward !" said his aunt sorfowfdlly, "that was wrong." 

" So said cousin Abby ; but I think the haughty girl deserved it. 
A great girl, older than I am, teasing a little child!" 

A sweet voice replied : " We must not do. to those that trouble us 

as they deserve ; must we, mamma ? That is riot the way Jesus does 

hjr lis. I know cousin Eddie did it for me." And putting her arms 

around Lis n^ck, she kissed him, and then made him sit down, while 

mainma talked of the JBible way to treat, ttioBft ^^V. "^»fc ^% SSX, ^ 
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the sapper bell rang, and Eddie went to hang up his cap, he said, be- 
tween a smile and a tear, '' I never expect to be as good as cousin 
Abby." 
About this time, we find the following entry in the Diary : — 

" February 25. — ^A mild, spring-like day. . Mrs. Ellis sent to in- 
quire if I felt able to step over to her room. I found her very feeble ; 
she can scarcely last another month — ^the wreck of a noble woman. 
Our interview was very affecting. Her husband is off on one of his 
drinking-boutB ; has scarcely been sober since he was dismissed from 
the paper-mill ; is always worse when out of work. Poor woman I 
She wanted to express her gratitude for all that t had done for her, 
and ask one last favour. It stirred my heart with a grateful joy — 
which is St rich reward — ^to hear her say : ' How can. I thank you 
enough for what you have done for me — ^not for my bodily comfort, 
though I appreciate that, but for my soul, for my larger views of Pro- 
vidence, my closer reliance on God, my livelier sense of the sympathf 
of Christ ? Oh, how much nearer my Saviour's bosom nave you led 
me! And now, I have a dying request. My child I what will be- 
come- of her when I am gone? I have been thinking and praying 
over if — and it is a great filing to ask, yet the Lord seemed to put it 
into my heart — ^will you take Mabel and bring her up ? -. She is thir- 
teen now, and in two or three years will be able perhaps, to do ypup 
work. She is just the age to need a mother. If she were provided 
for, I could die in peace.' This was a strong appeal^.s I talked and 
wept with the poor woman. She asked me to pray with her : J could 
not refuse her request. I promised to confer with Hr^.Yemon ^ut 
it, and said that li it were possible we would take char^ of the child. 
It would be a great care for me, to correct and instruct ; yet. I likj^ 
the appearance of ihe gifl. But just now, when we axe .so straitened 
to live I Miss toUy, too, will doubtless object. Yet^ wh^at an oppor- 
tunity to do good I and what is our profession worth, if we a^e jQpt 
willing to be at pains, and to deny ourselves for the sake of others? 
.... Edward leaves the decision with me. I resolve to let her come : 
the Lord will provide. 

" March 1. — >I used to think I had some equanimity of temper, yet 
I seem to be losing it fast. If we retaain here much longer, I fear I 
shall become irritable and impatient. 1 am alarmed and humbled. 
An incident occurred to-day, which I cannot recall without a fresh 
ebullition of indignant feeling. Is it well, then, to record it? I will 
school my heart till I can do it with Christian meekness, more .in 
sorrow than in anger. A bad of ornamental trees has been brou^4 
it seems, to the village for sale. Mr. Yerivoii^^ ^gsMSs^^ ^^-^^.^^ 
Btteeti when Mr. Walter called hiiA to ^^ \JVi^g,ci^ wA ^s5^V^ssi>^^^ 
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was a good opportunity to fill up the broken row in front of the par- 
sonage. Edward had done it once, but they would not grow in the 
poor soil, which was made from the cellar. He told Mi-. Walter he 
would assist in putting down the trees when the spring should open, 
if they thought fit to purchase some. To his surprise, the man coolly 
replied : ' Oh, the Society wouldn't think it their business I We ex- 
pect the minister to do such things.' Edward waived that point, and 
replied that his purse was low. Mr. Walter said * he was sorry to see 
the parsonage " running down." Mr. Smith took great p9ins with 
the fruit and shrubbery. The peach-trees had been left to run out ; 
^nd the grape-vines were all dead but one, south of the house, and 
that ought to have a trellis to cover both windows. As for the trees 
in front., there must be another fir to match the one that had got 
started. K we build a parsonage, we expect the minister will t3k^ 
interest enough in it to see to these things, and not let the place run 
down in his hands I' Edward didn't dboose to have farther words 
before the gaging crowd ; so he took his last dollar from his pockei^ 
and bought one of the largest fir-trees. I doubt whether he did rights 
notwithstanding the injunction, ' If any man will take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also.' It is not the dollar that I care foe — 
though it was the last, and though it was to have bought me another 
half-dozen bottles of porter (I am gaining strength, and shall do quite 
well without it, only father must not know it) — but it was the exact- 
ing spirit. The inhumanity of the thing makes my heart ache. My 
spirit rises up against such grinding oppression ; it.makes me ashamed 
of human nature. — Ah, me I this wiU never do : these are scalding 
tears, not refreshing. I fear there is resentment underneath. for 
grace to be ashamed of myself, that I cannot bear more patiently thp 
infirmities of others I I am reminded of a shrewd, good-humoured 
old lady in Salem, who had such an arch way of saying, * Well, it 
takes all sorts o' people to make a world, and I'm glad I ain't one 
of 'em I'" 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

" There's not a flodc, howerer watdii'd and tended, 

Bat one dead lamb is there ; 
There's not a household, howsoe'er defended. 
But has one vacant chair." 



It is March again. The pastor's half-year's salary has been re- 

jQeived chiefly in family necessaries, at exorbitant prices. What 

remains he must again wait for, till times are easier. The pecuniary 

afWBsure is at its height ; the paper-mill is closed ; the woollen and 

i^f^^tfHi Stories aie doing little Duanesa', liSci^ "Vv^wrj ^Nxtifiw^ ^ the 
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Ibtindrjr alone boom on as steadily as ever. Still, the panic does not 
curtail the domestic comfort of the Millville manufecturers. They 
eat and drink and dras as usual. Not so with their minister. He is 
one of the operatires. His table misses somewhat of its wonted fare ; 
his wardrobe tells the tale of poverty ; his brow bears the marks of 
corroding care. His wife, too^ is plainly and scantily attired. True, 
she looks well, but not by any adventitious aid. Mrs. Selden is vexed 
that the minister's wife can look like a lady in such mean attire- 
without velvets, or cashmeres, or furs. 

With returning health, Mary redoubles her efforts for her husband^ 
but without her wonted success. He writes a sermon not much oftener 
than once a month. What he does write is done well. Many un- 
finished "outlines" lie on and underneath his study-table. He makes • 
frequent exchanges with his brethren ; he repeats his former dis- 
courses, which for the most part have the misfortime to be too striking 
and original to escape remembrance. He is harrowed ever by the 
echo of an inward whisper, " Who would have thought it would come 
to this?" Yet he is far from being entirely wretched. God has not 
wholly withdrawn the light of His countenance. There are times 
when- he casts his burden on the Lord, and is sustained. Ever and 
anon, he dismisses all imbittered feeling, humbles himself under his 
Father's hand, and is "holpen.with a little help." He can sometimes 
say, "In the multitude of my thoughts within me, thy comforts 
delight my soul." The Saviour^s presence occasionally enlightens all 
his darkness ; he feeds on heavenly manna, and feels, like Elijah, th$t 
he can go in the strength of that meat forty days and forty nights, 
though, alas I it seldom carries him many paces beyond the juniper- 
tree. In his straits, moreover, he has had many providential interpo- 
sitions to acknowledge — a better commentary on the promises than 
any his library can boast. There is, too, the unequalled joy of beinjg 
a son of consolation to many a poor and way-worn pilgrim, who, in a 
chamber of suffering or on a dying bed, blesses God for his words of 
comfort and salvation. 

Many happy hours have also been granted in the bosom of his 
fomily. What a companion to be thankftil for I — ^what loving babes 
to beguile him of his heavy thoughts I He cannot reflect, without 
perceiving that he has had many comforts — far more than he has de- 
served at the hand of his God. Neither can he review the past with- 
out the conviction that he has been "weighed in the balance and 
found wanting." He has endured well ekfew things ; but the injunc- 
tion is to endure all things — to overcome — ^to hold fast, and be pati<ait 
unto the end. ^ ""'^ 

And how has it been with the geTvt\e,\iTasrei,^^€^c5\fc^^>^ ^^^L. 
/5^ possessed ber soul in patience witti iSaft xwsrcsS^a^ \ftR?5KNs»K 
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tinmixed charity, the unrecriminating forgiveness and cheerful sab* 
mission of an angel ? Oh, no I— angels are rare on earth, even in the 
form of the best of womankind. 

Ask Mary's nearest friends, and they will tell you she has been 
most exemplary in the trying circumstances alloted her. Her Jius- 
band will bear witness to her patience, her fortitude, her denial of sel^ 
her heroic endurance, her repaying of evil with good, her smiles amid 
tears, her hope against hope, her cheerful trust in God, her child-like 
acquiescence in His blessed will. He will tell you, in short, thai she is 
a model of a Christian woman, and that he does not deserve so good 
a wife. — But ask Mary herself^ or let her ask her own heart, and its 
honest answer will be laden with many a penitent confession. She 
has been frail and erring. Her estimate of the faults of the people 
has not, with all her allowances, been the ^ruit of a calm jud^ent. 
It has too often been tinctured with a bitterness that has interfered 
with her own peace. She has been at times restive under the rodj 
failing to look beyond second causes to Him who has appointed it. 
She has been wounded at a vulnerable point, in the pride of a devoted 
wife, for a noble and gifted husband. Sensitive to his declining fame, 
she has found it difficult to look charitably on a people through whose 
means a blight has come upon such brilliant promise. Her harsh 
censures of others, when by smoothing words ^e might have tran- 
quillized his spirit, she now laments, as having added fiiel to the fire 
that was consuming his peace. In after years she will look back to 
these days of trial with deep humility, and with a new appreciation 
of Gk>d's design in so mysterious a dispensation. 

Their heavenly Father sees that a new stroke is needed ; and, 
though His heart of infinite compassion yearns over His sufiferiDg 
children, He will not with false indulgence spare the utmost virtue of 
the rod. One bleak, raw day, in this fatal month of March, their 
eldest darling comes from the heated school-room, and walks slowly 
home, looking often round, and waiting for Eddie, who has run back 
at her earnest entreaty to help a little urchin that has lost his shoe in 
the mud and snow. Before morning the parents are alarmed \)j a 
hard breathing from the trundle-bed, and their fears are justly excited 
by the presence of the croup — that fell destroyer of parental hopes. 

The doctor was hastily summoned, and his skill sedulously exerted ; 
but all medical treatment was vain. Dear little Abby I From the 
first she thought of death, drawing her mother down to whisper in her 
ear, " K I should die, mamma, you know I am not afraid." Tffo 
fond parent, who has lost a child, need be told how at first these hearts 
shrunk from the prospect, and the will, in imperative outcry, said, " It 
caw2oi be I It must not be I Oh I it will not be." None but a 
parent can know the agony of seeing a ciiM ^\>SaxiQniV«a*\ix^mth: 
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cmt the power to affixrd the slightest alleyiation, till even death is 
hailed us a Mlief. 

Little' Abhy boro her sofiGsring bravely, speaking such words of 
courage, and' aftctknii and Christian trast, as amazed those who knew 
DOt the street, holy power of fEiith and love in the heart of a child. 
rmly, of Buch are the kingdom of heaven. At one tune she said, 
''MamzniR, if Jesim wants me there, ought you not to he willing V" 
and she would not rest till her mother could assure her, through 
blinding tears, that she hoped she was willing. " Oh ! '' said the dear 
child, "I wish yon could smile and say it." Again, seeing her falliiT 
look at her with regretful tenderness, she interpreted his thought, and 
said, "Ton will have Nelly." She had a word for all. To her 
consin she spoke of Jesus, and heaven, and his own soul, and asked 
bim, ^ If he would please sometimes rock the baby as she did, and let 
tnaTuma go up to the study to comfort papa." As the disease pro- 
Sreaeed, apeech wa^ more and more difficult, yet her eye was eloquent 
frith loVe Aid hop^. Toward the last, Mr. Vernon's fortitude forsook 
bim. Be could not witness the distress of the child. But, mother- 
[ike,,Mai7 bushed the great agony of her heart, that she might not 
loae a word or loo'k, or pressure of the hand, while life remained. 

The second day, at the going down of the sun, it was evident that 
the little sufferer oould not endure much longer. The last words of tliu 
lying chOd were characteristic of her — ^true to the impulses caught 
bom the mother's daily example. In a short interval of mitigated 
BofEering, her father came in and kissed her cold lips with something 
like composure, and told her she had almost reached her heavenly 
home* She b^t on him those deep, spiritual eyes, where the soul 
ieemed to reside, rather than look through, and said affectionately, 
'*' By and bye, papa will come ; and mamma, and Allie, and all — all 
30me home." With that word commenced another distressing par- 
xsysm. Her father again retreated. Mr. Clifton took her in his 
irms, and, during the dreadful struggle, the dear child, it seemed, heard 
ber fkther pacing up and down the adjoining room. Making an effort 
to speak once more, she said, "Dear — Saviour — comfort papa," — 
threw her arms round her mother's neck, and soon expired. 

Now was Mary's turn to bow her head like a bulrush. The strong 
tide of leeling, rolled back lest it should distress the child, or unfit her 
for ita care, returned with resistless force, all the stronger for long 
sonatraipt. The husband — now that the fatal issue was past, now 
that there was no more sight of suffering to unnerve him — stood by 
ber side in manly composure ; a prop on which to lean, a tender 
sonnsellor, an able comforter, next to her Qod a strong support. Ho 
knew the art which too few understand — ^ttio art, oi oSft^iVvq^ «^^ks<^^sS&jv^ 
wd coaBoIation, It was not long exe tiiey <io\i\.»\"WCQ.\<:i^^s5^ ^^s^^ 
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thank Ood that their little one had gone to dwell with the anAob be* 
fbre His face. With a calm snbmisBion and holy tnut, thejr bid the 
beantifol form in the village grave'^aiTl, among strtngort to her khi ; 
while on the burial scene looked many tearful eyes, the March winds 
wailing no gentle rcqniem. Among the few who followed them to 
their l^reaved home was their old Scotch friend^ who took them hj 
the hand and said^ *' Aweel, ye manna greet sa very sair. She was 
mair like heaven than earth. Mony a time I watched her in the kirk| 
and kenned she wad be sent for/' 



CHAPTER XXIX- 

" ^oy h&ih its ministrieB, hatffritfg are fruigbt 
With genaer btanQek" 

One week after little Abb/s burial there was another death, which 
left Mabel Ellis motherless. Faithful to her promise, Mrs. Vernon 
took her home. Mabel was a stout girl, with sqnare face and broad 
shoulders, and gray eyes ; strong common sense, a quick appiec^tion 
of kindness, and a warm, affectionate heart. And now a new stream 
of gossip has been set in motion, augmenting as it flows. Two hired 
girls I Who could expect to live with such extravagance ? Miss Polly 
at first rebelled, and declared she would leave if that girl came ; but, 
upon second thoughts, she resolved to stay, and make use of the new 
comer to lighten her own tasks. Soft and odorous as the perfiouno of 
crushed flowers is the atmosphere at the parsonage, where the angel 
of death has left two smitten hearts. These chastened ones are wag- 
ing softly before their Grod. Tears for the dead welling up from the 
deep places of the heart, have softened and purified jn their flow. How 
blessed is the grief that sinks its shaft so low — that drives the plongh- 
share beneath every root of bitterness and repining, making the soil 
mellow and fruitful I Nor was comfort wanting in that house of 
mourning. To the eye of faith, One walked there whose form was 
like unto the Son of Gfod. " Fear not ; I am with thee." There was 
a holy calm on those bowed spirits. " It is the Lord ; let him do what 
seemeth him good." 

They sought not consolation at Lethe's cup, as did a pleasure-loving 

mother, who, when reminded of the darling she had buried just a year 

before, said, " I don't wish to speak of him — ^it makes me so unhappy." 

. These Christian parents did not purchase peace by forgetfulness. The 

■ child was not dead to them — only removed beyond ^eir sight. Her 

/ ,ffDg^el'preBenco Tras with them otlen in the stilly night, at the dawn 

A J^^^4^^ i^t the hoar of prayer, and in tlie Hong oSL^itwaft, There is an- 

c^tAer fie between their hearts and heavon, TYve^Xxwi^ «*\cKmwx\tw^ 
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8T^ there, ^he hbnie of glery is nearer and more real. From their 
darkened dwelling they catoh new beams of the celestial light. Their 
eyes, now often nptnmed, see new revealings of the God of lo^e. Their 
hnman sympathies become a sanctified medium for spiritual blessings. 
" Let us honour God," said Edward, " by our cheerful spirit under 
Sis correction. Let not a sad, desponding countenance belie our words 
of submission, and show that the gift, however precious, was prized 
above the Giver." What sight more touching and more honourable 
to Divine grace than that of a bereaved household, with the tenderest 
sensibilities, bowing meekly under the rod, smiling through their tears, 
and saying, " Whom have we in heaven but thee, and there is none 
upon earth that we desire beside thee," — rejoicing in God through 
the longest, darkest night of sorrow, with a song in the heart, even 
though the utterance be choked by grief? Did not this new affliction 
at the parsonage rally the flock around their stricken pastor ? In many 
lieaxts there was indeed a livelier sympathy. But such events have 
less hifluence in softening antipathies than a superficial observer would 
suppose. Mr. Vernon's enemies regardied the affliction as the judg- 
inent of a firowning Providence. 

While her own '^und was still fresh, Mary stood by the dying bed 
of Mrs. Mills, Deacon Slocum's sister-in-law. From all except the 
dying woman she met a cool reception ; but she pressed her hand 
affectionately, and whispered, " My girla— do care for them when I 

• atil gone." The doctor thought she might live through the day, and 

[ Mrs. Yemon offered to take off her bonnet and remain a few hours 
\f ith her. Old Mrs. Slocum seemed much excited by the offer, and 
tepKedj " Oh, no ! you had better not stay. Tour health is so poor, 
you couldn't do much." 

Mary answered meekly, " It would be a .privilege to sit by her ; I 
might fan her and moisten her lips." The old lady interrupted her 
with the sharp remark, " I guess we sha'n't neglect her." Mary bade 
hastily the last adieu, the eyes of her dying friend following her with 

' regretiful tenderness as she left the room in tears. She returned homo 
with a wounded spirit ; and when the death-bell tolled at the going 
down of the sun, she said to Edward, ^' The last tie that bound us to 
that house is broken." 

The spring had gone, and with the opening summer the times be- 
came easier, and business men began to breathe more freely : but to 
the poor pastor there came no relief. His flour was gone, and there 
was none to be had except for cash. His purse was empty. The case 
became more Urgent, and he bethought himself of a curious gold coin 
ih his bureau— ttie gift of his beloved sistei m \i\i^\i^'ffta«A* ^^ ^^sw^^ 
or tiro former emergencies he bad tliougJoX. o1 ^2&aa ^c«sRrs?v.\ ^Ki.\V^&5^ 

tak^a ibe piece in bis hand ; but his Yieaxl \i«A Tvaeiv Va x^'SacNss^v?!?^ 

1 
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it seemed }ike sacrilege to spend it. Hitlierto t^rpyidence had obvi- 
ated the necessity. Now, however, there was no alternative. His 
wife and children must have bread; and the lost sister's treasured 
keepsake was appropriated beyond recaU. 

Mr. Yemon had no design of remaining in MiUville beyond the 
present year; but his departure was precipitated by other agencies 
than his own. The reigning influences in the Society were betrayed 
by Aunt Hannah, when one day, in oHe of her rounds of visiting, she 
stopped at the parsonage. The kind creature, wishing to make her- 
self useful, generally volunteered her aid in crimping and clear-starch- 
ing, at which she was an adept. With her bowl on the kitchen table, 
her irons in the cooking-stove, and the doors open to the back parlour, 
she promenaded the intervening space, slapping the muslins and re- 
tailing the gossip. " I do say, Mrs. yiernon, it's a wonder your hus- 
band has any patience with such a people. I wish he knew what 
Moulton is up to now. I wish he'd giet uie start of 'em." 

Mary sat revolving this remark, while Aunt Hannah went back for 
another collar. 

" Mrs. Elton, too. I shouldn't have thought it — ^they were both so 
anxious to have him stay, when he tried so hard to go. Now, to put 
their heads together in this way. She wants him to give the hint, and 
he thinks Elton might do it ; and deacon says, unless they stir about 
it, he'll bring it up in open meeting, and see what can be done." 

It had always seemed to Mary, that her husband's talents were too 
superior not to procure for him tolerance of any failures which might 
have arisen &om the pressure of such peculiar trials as he had encoun- 
tered at Millville. The drift of Aunt Hannah's remarks aroused her 
to a new view of the subject ; but she wisely forbore comment, and 
her visitor broke into another theme. 

" I called at Mrs. Nobles' a minute. I don't know what's got into 
this people. She said I'd better come up here ; she should think you 
might want a little more help. She wondered what you should want 
with two girls ; — said you'd better send one of 'em to poor Mrs. Hine, 
who was sick and couldn't get anybody." 

Mary sighed gently, and replied, " Can they not appreciate my 
motives in taking that child ? I thought every one knew the circum- 
stances. Mrs. Nobles must see her go to school every day." 

" None so blind as those that will not see I " replied Aunt Hannah. 
" I tell 'em, if they could be here a while, and know how much poor 
health you have, and how many cares — ^with that fat baby, too, to 
nurse and lug about — they never would say, again, What an easy life 
our minister's wife leads I I teU 'em, if they want to fault Mr. Vernon, 
thejrnecdn't he putting it off on you." 
^^ Q jres I '^ s&,id Marv^ laughingly '/'I cmx ciiSlwi^ \\. \ifc\.\fit ^«DL\iai' 
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"You don't look like enduring much," said Aunt Hannah; **but 
Dr. jGI-ale says, they'may say what they like about the parson's wife, 
she's more courage and fortitude than half a dozen of 'em." 

Mary's eyes ached, and her cheek burned, and her heart was heavy. 
She was glad when Aunt Hannah had crimped the last niffle, drunk 
her third cup of tea, and said her last good-night. There was a long 
conference that evening in the nursery. Low, trouj^led voices mingled 
with the Soft breathings of the children ; and the voice of prayer arose, 
long after the village had been wrapt in slumber. Mr. Vernon held 
an interview with Moulton which confirmed his suspicions, and with- 
out further delay he renewed his request for a release. By the majority 
of the people, it was received with profound regret ; by the conserva- 
tives, with poorly feigned reluctance ; by his active opponents, with 
an open triumph. The council heard the story, and gave their con- 
sent. In telHng them of his straits, Mr. Vernon alluded to the incident 
of Ihe flour, and the precious relic, ^he considerate Mr. Lampson said, 
" You phould never let your purse get so low. I always consider my- 
self out of money when I have but five dollars left." 

Father Elliot looked over his spectacles, and asked Mr. Vernon how 
long he had been in the ministry. 

" About six years," was the reply. " And," said the facetious 
minister, " you have kept a pocket-piece so long I Sir, you may con- 
sideryourself more fortunate than most of your brethren. It's time 
you lost it, or you might doubt your call I " 

When people from abroad asked the reason of Mr. Vernon's dismis- 
sion, Mrs. Elton's ready answer was, " He was very talented, but moody 
and unequal. He didn't grow as we expected. He had to wait so 
much upon his wife, it engrossed his time, and he became disheartened. 
She was quite intellectual, and had a good spirit ; but almost always 
sick, and nervous. He is very sensitive, and there is no wonder that 
it broke him down. We have been very unfortunate in our ministers' 
wives I" 

€k>C!d Mrs. Wells said she couldn't be reconciled to parting with 
the minister's folks. When Mr. Smith left, she declared she never 
would love another minister ; " but^" said she, " I couldn't help it, 
Mr. Vernon was so pleasing in his ways; then, there's something 
about him I never saw in any one else ; sometimes he was just like a 
grieved child. His wife, too, a perfect lady, put up with our plain 
ways ; and they took such an interest— coming in and sitting right 
down in our kitchen, as if they were at home — and now they must go. 
li a'most breaks my heart;" and she wiped her eyes on the comer 
of her checked apron. " I wish I was back to the old chnssk ^xi.Nisssiv 
hiU." , 

Jn setaing bis pecuniary affairs at MilbrifiLe, lattft ^crq««>s^"'«^®^^^^*''^^ 
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pastor found himself indebted in a larger sum than he had anticipated. 
To clear off all his obligations, would require four hundred dollars. 
The people did not see how it could be so, especially considering Ihe 
splendid donation party* Where should he turn for this sum? Some 
of the claims were urgent. There was Miss Polly's bill for a year and 
a half. Susan Beach he could not leave unpaid. He made a hasty 
journey to Salem, and tried to dispose of his place ; but wrote that he 
could not do it except at a great sacrifice. While he was gone, Mr, 
Moulton came in to look at the piano. Jennie was taking lessonSj 
and he was about to purchase. He knew this to be a fine-toned instni- 
ment, and called to ask where it was purchased, and the cost. Alter 
he left, an idea entered Mary's mind, which she revolved long and 
with much emotion. She stepped across the street to Mr. Moulton's 
with a proposal which was accepted. It was this ; that her piano 
should be removed to Mrs. Moulton's parlour, for Jennie's use ; m re- 
turn for which, the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars (half of Ibe 
original cost) should be lent without interest. In short, Mary pro- 
posed to pawn the piano for its lowest value as a second-hand instru" 
ment, with the understanding that she might redeem it when she chose. 
This she confidently expected would be soon — ^whenever they shouH 
sell the place in Salem. To do this cost her a struggle ; but hers was 
a heroic spirit. When Edward returned, and his consent was asked, 
he suffered a still harder conflict, but yielded at length to her entriMity, 
and ratified the contract. 

Now came the packing up; and the leave-taking. Millville had 
had few charms for Mary ; still, it was leaving a place that had bofne 
the sacred name of home. There were a few friends, too, whom she 
dearly loved. One spot chained her heart, and was as consecrated 
ground — ^her darling's grave. Long did she lean upon that littk 
marble pillar, in the summer moonlight, and wish — ^while she repelled 
the weakness — ^that she could carry with her the precious dust. This 
was a tie that linked the present removal with their last ; and her 
thoughts reverted to that autumn evening when the moonbeams fell 
across dear Carrie's grave, in the old churchyard at Salem. The 
electric chain was struck again, and another link was revealed — ^her 
mother's tomb, in the gray twilight of a winter's morning, to whioh 
she had bid adieu on leaving the chamber of her gklhood's home. 

We next find the minister's family quite at home in the old manskm 

at Mayfield. Master Eddie is the doctor's pupil in Latin ; m other 

branches Aunt Mary hears his recitations. Mabel Ellis is busy as 

» hee wherever she is needed — ^in nursery or kitchen — receiving all 

^ while that careful nurture which oonaiftta of daily instruction^ cfflf- 

rection, and example. « 
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Mr. Yemon was not the man to throw himself and family, without 
ft Btniggle, on the hofipitalitj of a father-in-law whoso utmost efforts 
saify ^pt hifl estate out of the hands of creditors. But what could he 
io? He was if possible in a worse condition than when makmg des- 
perate exertions to sustain )iimself in Millville pulpit. True, there 
bfcumB in bis soul no.resentment ; the fires of disappomted ambition, 
boo, 9xe quenohed-^in tears of penitence. He is humble and subdued, 
vod has ceased to murmur at his lot ; but the spring of his mental 
MciiTities, whose elasticity was so long tried by heavy pressure, has 
iDAppedi and leffc him prostrate. He is dispirited, and incapable of 
^ffiocti ; he doubts whether the Lord will give him more work to do 
Vrithin His vineyard ; doubts his ability to do it ; distrusts his motives ; 
is willing to take a very low place, and to bid farewell for ever to the 
world'S' applause, and his old dreams of greatness. Bodily indisposi- 
&)ii, besides, is too apparent and too serious not to awaken the anxiety 
^ hift Mends. Dr. Allison recommends a journey, and he resolves to 
E61)ow the prescription; yet this is one of the "all things" which 
aioney alone answereth. 

. ^' Ohl" sighed he, " how could I be so foolish as to buy a house ? 
Iij3m money had been put instead into a savings' bank " — 
... "We should have spent it long ago," said Mary playfully. 
i. M What would you fiiiuk," said he, " of selling Pompey ?" 
/ ** Why,", siud Mary, " he is decidedly too intelligent for a minister's 
biorse. He knows the difference between swamp and upland hay, and 
ihakes his head by far too sagely over musty provender ; but I would 
Qoi sell him now." 

(M Something, however, must be done. Mr. Vernon makes another 
trip to Salem. Tears start unbidden at sight of the dear, quiet old 
kCMwn. " He takes the advice of Mr. Cook, and resolves to sell his 
bofeise by public auction. He values it at fifteen hundred dollars ; it 
blmoGked down at nine hundred, of which he receives four hundred 
ia ready money, and the rest in promissory notes — one hundred an- 
niiaU^ till the whole be paid. Though grieved at the sacrifice, the 
minister and his wife are thankful for ability to conform to the letter 
of the inmred precept, and to " owe no man anything." There is 
barely sufficient surplus to redeem the piano. Shall it be thus appro- 
priated? Edward urges the affirmative. Mary's judgment has too 
long controlled her feelings to be overcome here. The money is re- 
tained fear current expenses. 

It was a sultry morning in August when our invalid minister started 
on ft distant journey in pursuit of health. " The Angel of the Gov^oant 
go with him, with heaUng for the spirit 1" was Mary's benediction j as 
she Biood beneath the drooping elm, and Yr«^/c\^^\i\mL ^^^^ ^2S9^ 
-peared in the distance. ^ "^ 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

" We have sifted your objections." 

We are strongly tempted here to break the thread of our story, .and 
jidulge our readers with a special interview^ W^ fancy that we h^ar 
an impatient movement among those who have .listened quietly thus 
far to our plain unvarnished tale. Voices are b^coming audible on 
either side, whose murmur portends some decided exprespion of indi- 
vidual opinion, not without variety, in reference to our friend Mr. 
Vernon, Hear, hear I what says the gentleman on our right ?. 

" I think your minister an unaccountably foolish fellow ; when be 
had a good profession — ^a noble profession, to which he was in every 
way a£Lpted,.in which he might by this time have grown rich fund 
famous — ^to abandon it for such a thankless, impoverishing trade as 
preaching. He sees the end of it now, and n^y blame himaelf. I 
know they want good men in the pulpit, but Vernon is tod good a 
fellow to be sacrificed." 

Honourable sir, allow us to say that you seem somewhat unenlight- 
ened in your views. Did you ev^r hear of such a thing, as. conscience 
in the choice of a, profession? Did you ever read the history .of one 
Paul, a man of splendid talents, who abandoned the bar for the pul- 
pit ? Will you examine the matter a little more closely, and tell us 
why the pulpit should not command men capable of adduoiog iho 
clearest arguments, the closest logic, the most impassioned ap|>e«b2 
If we need eloquent men to defend our worldly rights aijid bur mortal 
lives, do we not need them to plead our immortal interests, where ths 
stake is heaven, and the undying soul. As to the " end," dear or, 
the end is not as. yet. What though the = profession. inyplve the lostf 
of all things? It is only a temporary loss. When the judgoaent 
shall be given, the advocates will be tewarded with a la;rge draft.od 
an unfailing treasury-r-an end which some people axe too near-sighted 
to discover, but which, for all that, is not very distant. 

We will now hear the gentleman on our left. 

'M wished to ask the historian what means this frowning Ptovi-« 
dence, if the man has not, after all, mistaken his. calling. ? Oug^Kt not 
so many trials to confirm his old scruples, and justify the concluBioii 
that he is out of his sphere?" 

A very lawful question, Mr. Foggyman, and one we will be happy 

to clear up for you. When was the path of duty a smooth and level 

course? God chastens in love oftener.than in wrath. With His miuii 

stering B^rvanta He has a double end to a^<i\vift by His providential 

treatment^ — H^q xmrixxxQ of their own souls, ^^Yt ^gfioWMisiJL ^^^Soisss 
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and iihe qualifying of them for their official work, so as Ibest to secure 
the spiritual nurture of the jflock committed to them. This double 
end often demands a peculiar and more varied dealing of affliction 
than falls to the lot of other men. If Mr. Vernon's trials bear at all 
upon your question^ Mr. Foggyman, they would seem to indicate that 
he was not mistaken in his calling, but was rapidly undergoing a 
salutary discipline, fitted to the nicer uses of the great Master- work- 
man, and to his own more abundant entrance into rest. 

Other voices we tear, and less dispassionate — two or three in a 
breath. What is yotir objection, friends ? 

" We are out of patience with your minister. He is weak, chicken- 
hearted ; worse than this, he is wicked. What I a minister of Christ 
indulge impatience and bitterness, flounce under opposition, and finally 
He down Jh the harness I He is not fit to be an &mbass?idor for Christ. 
He ought to be ashamed of his want of endurance. He is a very im- 
perfect man. Many a private Christian has borne, and not fainted, 
in worse trialis thap his. After all, what has he suffered to make such 
an ado about ? It seems to us that he has not sufficient courage as a 
man, of grace as a Christian, for so holy a work as the preaching of 
the Gospel." 

You are rather too severe, good friends ; yet Mr. Vernon doubtless 
would agree with you. He is very low just now in his own esteem 
as well ap youi^.. But your views do riot quite accord with ours. 
Perhaps we see things from different f)oirits of view. Must God's am- 
bassadors be perfect ? Why not commit the Gospel, then, to angels ? 
If He choose to commit the treasure to earthen vessels — mark me, not 
told or . silver, but earthen — what marvel that they crack over the 
fomaoe ? Are th,ey therefore to bei discarded and despised ? After 
all, in whose hjands will the Gospel do most good to sinning men, and 
its effects be best exemplified— in a holy angel's or a fellow-sinner's? 
Yon make too lightj moreover, of the trials of our minister. Perhaps, 
not bisihg in your line, they are such as you cannot readily appreciate. 
You do not see ttein from his point of vision, and you do not feel 
them — at all. , 

You wotfld also intimate that he has hot improved hii^ afflictions 
aright — not ripened under them in Christian gopdness, as might have 
been expected. Wait a little longer for the result. The choicest fruit 
of the earth does hot mellow at once under a fierce July sun. There 
must be time for the needfiil process of growth and culture. Jonah's 
gourd, indeed, sprang up in a night, but it withered in the morning. 
Wait a while, sirs, and you may have occasion to look back and ac- 
knowledge that the grace of God is best magnified m y'^^^. ^t\s^^ob58%.- 
Bengers as He may choose to proclaim t^e -vm^ftax^St^siJ^^^^ tv^^s^_^^ 
Christ, Tho excellency of the power is tlaixft SftftTi \r> \>» ^ ^^o^- ^^^* 
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deistand ns not as exctismg any man's sin. To every one that aenraB 
in word and doctrine we wonld say, ^' See that ye be blamelesa and 
harmless ; the sons of Ghxl, without lebnke ; giving no offence in any- 
thing, that the ministry be not bhuned." But to you we say, '*A 
minister is but a man ; see that ye bear with his infirmities." 

Another reader is anxious to speak. What wouldst thoU| man? 

'^ I only wish to say that it appears to me there is a plain wav of 
relief for your minister, and for all others who meet with like trials. 
Let them abandon the work and go about something else. I do not 
believe that God requires men to starve in the ministry in these days. 
If I were in Mr. Vernon's plaoe, I should seek some employment that 
would yield a fieur remuneration. I should go into the field or the 
shop, and work where my services would be requited." 

Ah, friend ! you touch a delicate point. The adversary sometimes 
tempts the Lonl's servants in this way, when they are at their wit's 
end, and the iron enters into their soul. As Mr. Vernon onoe said, 
" I work as hard as Mr. Moulton or Mr. Walter. I had as much 
capital to begin with as they. I could have made money as well. 
Now that I have relinquished such prospects, and spent ten of my best 
years to qualify me for preaching, why should they dole out to me of 
their abundance a mere pittance, and call it charity, considering me 
as a pensioner upon their bounty?" and his lip curled, and Satan 
whispered, '^ Ton are still young enough to redeem what is losti and 
to enter the lists with the strongest in the race for ridies and honoiir." 
Alas, poor heart ! it must break for this, and lie in sackcloth at tie 
Saviour's feet. 

Let us tell you, well-meaning adviser, you know not of .what yon 
speak when you coolly say, " If a man is ill-used in the ministry, kt 
him seek another occupation." If he was called of God to this woik 
— if his whole heart be in it — ^he will pursue it while ability lasts, 
though he should fall a martyr to his constancy. In all his atnats 
there lies at the bottom of his heart a sentiment as old as the ministiy 
itself: *' Necessity is laid upon me ; yea, wo is me if I preach not tlie 
Gospel; for the love of Christ constrainetii me ; yea, doubtleas, I count 
all things but loss, for the exoellency of the knowledge oi Ghxist Jesos 
my Lord." 

One more voice asks to be heard. 

" I would not advise a minister to give up his profeseoon ; but I do 
say that churches who abuse a pastor as Millville church did, ou^t 
to smart for it. The ministers ^ould form a combination, and refuse 
to labour for such a people, till they learn better views and better 
manners. 1 would like to see it tried." 
And wb»t in the meantime would become of the cause of CSirist? 
'A^ inooasiderBte £riend ; the worse tiic <y»iaxk\i£^^\)sATiMSKftux^ 
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the need of the lekven of the Gospel ; .ihe more worldly and self-serv- 
mg the chiirch, the greater the importaEice of a faithful, unselfish 
nunistrj over it. It is a hard rock to. hammer upon, and it breaks 
many an implement; but it will come gradually into shape, here a 
little and there a little. Your advice is contrary to the genius of our 
religion. A ministerial *^ strike" has been recommended before ; but 
the Lord^B work must not be deserted because His stewards de&aud 
the laboureru. " Avenge not yourselyes, but rather give place unto 
wrath ; for vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord." 

And now, dear readers, one and all, will you hold your prejudices in 
abeyance, take in good part our setting aside of your opinions, and 
allow us to resume our narrative ? 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

" aparUiog clear thy iratefn glow. 

And murmiu as they glide 
To the fair trees that bend below 

To kin the loving tide ; 
And fiur above thy mountains stand, 
Like watch-towers placed to guard a land. 
Where all conspires to yield delight. 
Where pleasure reigns by day and night." 



As the lover of inland scenery travels fix)m west to east, through 
cftie of our fidr New England commonwealths, let him pause upon the 
height of a mountain range that guards the valley-town of Olney. 
The ascent is long and winding; but, coming by a sudden turn 
to the well-defined summit, the sense of vision absorbs all others, and, 
if yon are a lover of nature, you forget at once the weary road behind 
in the beautiful panorama spread before you. Beneath, at an almost 
perpendicular depth, you trace the quiet river, whose liquid name on 
In£an lips, glided as smoothly as its waters flow — ^placid waters, of 
which you catch many a glimpse between the marginal willows here 
and there, like so many little lakes reposing in the valley. Beyond 
its fhrther bank clusters the white village ; and, far up and down tho 
long sweep of low land, isolated farm-houses lie in the arms of the 
verdant meadows. The rich purple of the upturned soil, and the green 
of grassy fields, make a mosaic groundwork for the landscape, while 
away to the northward and tho eastward, hills piled on hills in spiritual 
Wue enclose it. 

Descending through overhanging woods — grand old forest treefr— 
yon pace slowly up the wide-curved street of the little town, resting 
in ita refreshing maple-shade. The church looks out^ ^vt «»Sl ^ssf^^fe^^ 
through its veil of Jeaves. Behind it, la \\x^ \i\sftf^-^E««s!^---«^^- 
present wUnem tomm'n mortnlity— YrhoBft ift»atUQ«s>:^^"«ft «^«k'^«*»^'^ 
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in summer and lii winter, by simlight and by stajlight, evei? tell tHeiif 
story of the grave ; whose flowers blossom in their well-remembered 
time, even as our tears spring anew on that returning day which first 
opened the fountain of our grief. But the traveller lingers not here. 
On either side of the broad thoroughfare stand the abodes of thrift 
and comfort. A little further on, in a recess away from the dust of 
the highway, rises the modest parsonage — an ordinary building in 
itself, devoid of ornament. Still, the passer-by turns to give it a 
second glance, to notice how abundantly the twining vines cover its 
trellised entrances, how the roses cluster beneath its windows, what 
harmonious blending of fruit and flower and shade adorns the spot. 
A stranger cannot doubt that it is the home of refinement and domes- 
tic peace. 

At the rear of the house a silver streamlet dashes sparkling onward, 
hastening to lose itself in the calm, strong current of the larger river : 
oven as the changing fsuicies and the restless energies of youth are 
absorbed in the fuller thought, the intenser purpose, the concentrated 
enthusiasm, of a mature soul-life. Beyond the gay brook is a little 
knoll, bearing a thick growth of the conical pine, — that tree which 
speaks to the wind in a strangely human voice, full of companionship 
to the understanding ear. 

Ohl it is always beautiful, this pleasant refuge from the crowded 
world — this shaded village-home — Nature's favourite, nested beneath 
the sentinelship of one of her great old mountains. That mountain 
is the crowning charm of the spot. Whether its forest-side be dressed 
in the light verdure of the budding year, or. draped in the thick green 
of the ripe summer, — glorious in the many hues of gorgeous autumn, 
or silvered with the frozen rain of winter in dazzling brilliancy — the 
soul of beauty is in it still. 

How inexpressibly dear does it become to the heart of him who, in 
his joy and sadness, has often turned to its silent sympathy, as — ^in the 
clearness of the early light, and the glory of the sun-setting, in the 
soft fervour and flitting shadows of midday, in the leaden cloud 
hanging upon its cliffs, and the fantastic mist wreathing its sides, in 
the bow which beams upon the shower, far below its summit — ^he feels 
its spirit answering back in every shade unto his own I 

Such is Olney now ; such was it ten years ago, with a single ex- 
ception — ^for the parsonage was not then built. 

When the invalid returned to Mayfield, after a six weeks' absence 

in pursuit of health, he found an invitation awaiting him to preach in 

the vacant parish of Olney. Julia Bogers, his Salem protigi^ had an 

i)n(je there, and thus the invitation came. Mr. Bogers had written 

^^Ms brother on the subject ; and the reply was, " Mr. Vernon is head 
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may do. He is rather eccentric, and jnst now disgusted with life in 
a nianufactnring village. He is out of health, too, and low-spirited. 
Perhaps he may come and preach a few Sabbaths in a quiet place 
like Olney." 

As Edward Vernon paused on the mountain eminence, and, laying 
the rein on Pompey's neck, gazed down into that goodly amphi- 
theatre, its quiet beauty came like a balm unto his soul, breathing of 
"home" and "rest." When he passed the neat embowered church, 
and saw the last rays of sunlight resting on the graveyard, he felt 
tliat he could die and be buried there. He was charmed even with 
the solitude that attended him in his boarding-place, and felt not the 
lack of attentions as a stranger among strange people. He had a 
surfeit of attentions at his entrance to llkfillville I 
. There could not well be a more striking contrast than was here 
presented, to his late parish, both in the rural beauty of its natural 
scenery, and the plain, simple manners of its agricultural population. 

He preached, and ere long the people sounded him on the subject 
of " settlement." To their surprise, he made no objections, and no 
inquiries after terms. A formal call was soon extended, and, after a 
single exchange of letters with Mayfield, accepted. The minister 
seemed to act mechanically, or, rather, passively to resign himself to 
the current of circumstances. His " hundred and one " friends were 
greatly amazed ; yet, after all, it was not inexplicable. 

The times were unsettled, and ministers held their places by a 
precarious tenure. There were many tsms abroad. Society was rife 
with party tests and watchwords. The ministry, too, had its " shib- 
boleths," and it was no easy thing for an independent man to find a 
congenial niche. As one not over-refined D.D. remarked, " Many men 
were holding on, with slippery fingers, to the tail-end of their pulpit." 

" Anything but this," thought Mr. Vernon, " to' hold a place by 
sufferance." He felt faint under the noise, and strife, and heat, of 
the times. He wished to hide, for a little season, till the indignation 
should be overpast. He was small in his own eyes, not seeking for 
himself great things. It seemed a wonder of condescension that God 
should employ him anywhere in His vineyard. Moreover, he felt 
inadequate to any great effort. The feeling that much was expected 
of him would alone be sufficient to crush him. He was worn in body, 
uiind, and spirit. Anything for rc5i— a sheltered spot, where ho 
might 

^••■eetheitlr 

Of ihe groat Babel. A&d not fed the crowd." 

When he read the terms of settlement^ he did YwiR^At ^ Ns^^^ 
Olney committee that he had never tned. \.o Wi^ xs;:^^^^ ^<^ j^^^^^t 
income as Gye Iinncfred dolUrs j— "but l\xe>7 le^^S^^ ^J' ^^ "^ ^^»K^ 
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they could aflford to give." He believed their word, and consented to 
the proposals, feeUng that he had something to fall back upon, if his 
expenses should exceed his salary. One thing, however, he did insist 
upon — the building of a parsonage. Mr. Eice, his predecessor, had 
changed his hou^e three times during a ministry of five years, and 
fioally left for want of a suitable dwelling-house. 

The people demurred and hoped that he would bring his family, and 
commenoe hou£iekeeping in a comer of the capacious building, known 
formerly as the brick hotel, but latterly called ^'the old castle." 
Thie he positively declined ; and, as there was no alternative, measures 
were taken to build a house, and the installation was postponed. 
Tl^e business was oommitted to three trustees, who hired a carpenter to 
do it by contract. These men had their own private interests to look 
after, and could give only a general supervision to the undertaking. 
Xhe pastor-elect kept his eye upon it, and secured attention to many 
little things that woxdd otherwise have been neglected. Yet his 
^iterference was oonsidered rather troublesome, and any great im- 
provement in plan or execution he was unable to effect. 

To those familiar with the prevalent mode of parish building for 
tibie piinister, description is not needed here. When the frame was 
up, it looked too slender to sta;nd against a regular north-easter. The 
clapboards were added without lining; and when Mr. Vernon i-e- 
monstrated with one of the trustees, 5ie truth-telling farmer replied, 
"I s'pose, if one of us were building it for ourselves, we should have 
it lined ; but ifs a parsonage^ you know, and we must get it up at 
the least expense." 

" There is a fine place for a basement-kitchen," said Mr. Yemon to 
another trustee. 

"Yes,'' replied Mr. Tuthill; "if it wotc for myself, I would have 
one by all means." 

Ah I it is only a parsonage; and what does a minister's family 
want with a room in the basement ? The kitchen is nine feet by 
twelve, with a snxall fireplace, and a narrow oven, and a little 
pantry. It's only a parsonage I Half the timber is ill-seasoned— 
the fixtures are of the cheapest kind— the second coat of paint laid 
on before the first is dry — ^the plaster coarse and incohesive— the floors 
(jonatructed as if for ventilatiori, and of planks differing in thickness, 
piesenttng a varied surface of hill and dale — ^the windows without 
blinds, loose and shaking in every breeze, as if with the ague. It 
was only a parsonage! Then, the exterior w«^s finished without 
ornament of pillar, cornice, or moulding — much more discarding such 
2uxmiou8 sppendsigeB as a corridor, veranda, or portico. They would 
4^ ^ ibe- expaoae, and might fomenl;* -prvi"^ -wJiJoia ^ ^Mxaonage^ 
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"Do tell us," Bays some fair reader, "what kind of people tteee 
were in Olney." 

" Oh I " says another, " excuse ns from any more femiliar introduc- 
tion to the *all sorts of people' that a minister mnst be acquainted 
with. Onr memory is already burdened." "Well, you shall )ae spatted 
the infliction. Human nature, w^ allow, is the same all the world 
over ; yet there are some phases of it in Olney, which, melliinks, We 
have not met elsewhere since we began to tevel together. fioW- 
ever, you shall not be annoyed With any more fdll-lengdi portratfe, 
framed and labelled. Ton rfiall have the materials, and may drti^" 
them for yourself. To avoid confusion, we shall git^ a name h6te 
and there, as it is rather more convenient than to say, " Mr. So-and- 
so," or " a certain person." 

To return from this awkward episode to the question of our faur 
reader. We intend you shall learn what kinds of character make up 
the parish of Olney, as their minister did, from the intercourse of 
years, when the history of that intercourse shall be laid before you. 
As a clue to correct results, we give some hints that may be of service. 

The parish consisted of a hundred families, among whom there 
was no such thing as caste, although there was some diversity of ta- 
teUectual and social culture. They were a sensible, ttirifty, frngil 
people — accummulating property by small gains, of which they weft 
very tenacious. They were under the shadow of a large tbWn a few 
miles southward, which opened a market for their produce. The habit 
of running thither with a pair of fowls, or a dozen of eggs, or a bushel 
of early apples and potatoes, made them unconsciously parsimonious 
and contracted respecting many things in which the farmers of thd 
larger inland towns are free as the milch kine of their meadoWs. 
There was, moreoTer, ih this little community an intense individual- 
ism. With few exceptions, everybody lived for himself and took care 
of Number One. 

Again; there was no person of superior wisdom and reputation 
looked up to as guide and leader. Deacon Hyde wag a man who 
thought and read more than many of the people ; but he held hie 
opinions rigidly, and was not generally popular — ^besides, he sought 
his own interest too exclusively for a public servant. Deacon White 
was a well-meaning, self-complacerrt man, who carried his sentiments^ 
like his money, in a deep, out-of-the-way place, so that it took an age 
to fish either of them up. Esquire Eaton, the richest church-member, 
took some lead in political matters ; but, in the department of religioii 
and morals, he was careful not to step out of tha l^\fc,xssiL^^!^^ss.'5*j^ 
rear. Oaptain Brown, whose heart was navet ^.tlw:^'^*** "^^^cS^ki 
coMrMM, &nd too easy to take tTie "helxxi*, '''r^^i.^," 
leadeitbif^ there waa throughont the "pmdi a ^ 
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In regard to preaching, they were not a very discriminating people. 
If a man was sound in doctrine, fluent in speech, pleasant in address, 
he was, in their estimation, " a smart preacher." Their estimate of 
Mr. Vernon's talents was derived more from his reputation abroad 
than from their own judgment of his performances. Hence, though 
many said at first, '^ We cannot hope to settle a man of such gifts;'' 
yet, from the moment he consented to stay, he began to fall in their 
estimation. " He cannot after all be anything great, or he would not 
stay in Olney." Millville people magnified and exalted him because 
he was their minister. Olney, lacking in self-respect, for the same 
reason held him in less repute. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

" The parsonage 

mif^i well be madt9 

A comfortable mamdon.'* 



That first winter in the new parsonage was one of many discom- 
forts. It was a new beginning at housekeeping— always a time of 
unusual cares. The girl Mabel was Mrs. Vernon's only help, and 
though invaluable in tiie nursery, was yet to be trained for the kit- 
chen. The children suffered much from frequent colds. The htmiG 
was damp, and lacked such conveniences as accumulate with the 
occupancy of a dwelling. The builder's work, too, was left very in- 
complete. He found he had been screwed too close in the contract, 
and therefore revenged himself on the house. To supply the de- 
ficiency took all Mr. Vernon's odd moments, and many a pound of 
nails, and more pine stuff than the refrise afforded. The fences were 
not yet erected ; and, when the spring opened, the garden patch was 
not only uninclosed, it was an unbroken turf; while, on all the place, 
there was, as Trinculo said of his desert island, *■ neither bnsh, nor 
shrub, to bear off any weather at all." 

For this naked half-acre, with a house and bam, the people 
charged the annual rent of seventy-five dollars, nearly six per cent 
upon the cost. The minister did not conceal his surprise at this dis* 
proportion between house-rent and salary ; but there was no appeal 
from the decision. 

At New Tear the annual sale of pews occurred. Captain Brown 

accosted Mr. Vernon with the aix of one conferring a £a,vaar, and 

bade him welcome, with his family, to the "minister's pew ;" adding, 

^suppose, jfleboidd come in vrhen my own slip is crowded, Mn« 

' /4v^^^ ^^^ ^^^ *a«i me out?" Tte nev ^g®*^^^'^'^"^^*"'*^^ 

''^^' turned to JDoBCQU Hyd^ for expla^^tiiwx; «vA^^Vi\^y»fiskii?a3^ 
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embarrassment, that the minister here had always been in the habit 
of paying for his pew in church ; that Captain Brown had just bid it 
oflF, for seven dollars, as a present to Mr. Vernon. Mr. Vernon's 
spirit rose against this exaction. He had not lost all the old fire. 
He told the deacon he would resign the pulpit before he would pay a 
tax of this kind toward his own support. There was, alafi I no Deacon 
Ely in the parish to cry shame on such illiberal policy. Indeed, the 
present incumbents of the deaoonship had no proper conception of the 
nature of their office. 

To attend upon the sacramental table ; to keep the alms of the 
church ; to read a sermon in the minister's absence ; to examine 
candidates for church -membership ; to pray at the stated social 
meeting; — this seemed the amount of their official obligations. It 
appeared not to enter their thoughts that the office had its origin in 
ihe commendable purpose to relieve the pastor from solicitude and 
labour, respecting secular and collateral objects, that ho might give 
himself with more freedom to the ministry of the word. 

To watch against annoyances in his pathway ; to shield him from 
burdens, not properly his own ; to stand between him and the pecuniary 
requisitions which, thrown back by many a defaulter, must rest 

. aomewhere, and are so apt to fall on the minister ; to make all the 
surroundings of his professional work as comfortable and pleasant as 
possible ; to help him in his attendance upon the sick and suffering ; 
to proffer aid and sympathy in peculiar and trying services; — the 
Olney deacons had never opened their eyes to this part of their official 

. work ; the department which, more than any other, required from the 
first, " men of wisdom and good repute." For all thei/ will do, the 
pastor may be a hewer of wood and drawer of water for the congrega- * 
tion — ^make the fires and keep the doors of the sanctuary — and pro- 

. vide, not only the beaten oil for the pulpit, but the sperm oil for the 
evening lamps. 

Late in tiie spring, Mr. Vernon presented the subject of Home 
Missions, and informed the congregation that a collection would be 
taken up the ensuing week. After church, he conferred with the 
deacons about collectors. They suggested one and another, who 
ought to accept the service. The next day the pastor renewed the 
search, but in vain. After spending several hours in this way, ho 
called upon Deacon Hyde, saying, " Unless you can go, I believe I 
must turn collector myself." The reply was, "I cannot see to it. 
I must finish my garden this week." " Mine," said Mr. Vernon, " is 
untouched/' "It's a busy season," said the other deacon; "if aay 
^ne is at leisure, it wouldn't be much to go crr^t ^Jcaa ^>&N3rsRX»r ^J^ 

•iEK) the/ let ihe minister collect the chodXVftft oi \\i^ ^Axt^^^o^.^^^ 

iff d<for; fior Wfis it the iMt tiw ft^V \Vcj iX>w^^^^ ^^»^^ 
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similar stxait, to make provisioii for a like serrice. The next week 
Mrg. Yemon was in the garden, dropping a few flower-seed% wlien 
Deacon Hyde leaned over the fence, and asked if she had taken Uie 
garden in hand. She replied, it was time something was done ; and 
he rejoined, with a satisfied air, '^ My garden is planted." 

Mrs. Yemon found the people nnacconntably shy of her. All her 
philosophy could never explain the matter. It seemed as if it were the 
general impression that a minister's £sunily was a f(»reign and dangerovs 
element in the community — an object of suspicion and watdbfodiiefls. 
She dispensed with etiquette, and sought aoquaintanoe with the pebple 
at their own homes ; but she felt with pain that they did not meet 
her with open confidence. Mrs. Flympton, when asked to call more 
frequently, said '' she had little time. Ladies who. kept a hired girl 
might be able to run about and make calls ; but we jdain folks, that 
do our own work, find enough to keep us at home." Many a boose- 
wife in Olney had a grown-up daughter, or maiden sister, or widowed 
aunt, with whom to divide the labour of the house ; bat this wAs 
quite another affair fix)m " hired help." 

Mary was fond of quiet, and had too many cares to pine oi^er her 
loneliness ; yet she felt at times the want of social interoouiBe. For 
weeks together, no female friend looked in at the parsonage. The 
change was striking after a residence in MiUville. She would some- 
times say playfully to Edward, " I think I could endure Aunt Hamipfi 
now, with all her clear-starching and gossip ; " or, '^ Even a call fron 
sister Harris would be tolerable, though she should come with a 
petition for a double sermon on chastity, and five sheets of 43tatiBties 
m reference to a charity school in Abyssinia." 
* This was a busy year boUx with the pastor and his wife. A wiie 
economy was practised ; yet, though the half-yearly payment of liie 
salary was promptly made, and in cash, it requires little foreright to 
tell how matters must stand at the end of the year. The price of 
living had been higher than Mr. Yemon anticipated. He had to give 
for produce all it would bring in town. Ho bought one ton of hay 
of a man who lived on the borders of the parish, out of his Society, 
and gave eleven dollars. Esquire Eaton asked him why he did not 
purchase ci his own people. He had hay (not quite as good) which 
he would sell the minister at twelve dollars. Incidental expenses, 
too, were larger than he expected. There was more transient com- 
pany than at Millville. Travelling ministers and agents made fire- 
quent calls on his hospitality, which was alvrays tendered without 
grudging. Mrs. Eaton, who lived oj^KMsite, and noted the many oallfl, 
^a/</ to Mrs. Vemorij " Yon keep the ministers too well— I kncyw yon 
h^^^^ ^Afl'J' w^onid not come so often." "Mib. YVym^ojCL, ooL^sJaa cAilMr 
Hand, W98 gresLtly conceme4 i^bout tVo Uig^ Nia)6tti^!?i^ssa^ 
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the parsonage, and tried to sympathize with Mahel ; but the girl was 
too affectionately and gratefully devoted to her employers to be made 
uneasy or untrue. So she reported the thing to Mrs. Vernon, with 
the comment, " If she thinks the washing too large, she might once 
in a while take an agent, and make the line of sheets and pillow- 
cases shorter," 

The cause of temperance needed a vigorous impulse. The people 
wished to hear some popular reformed inebriates. They were highly 
entertained ; but the lecturer, of course, must be taken care of at the 
parsonage. If the minister asked how the man was to be paid, he 
was told, " by subscription ; — ^they would attend to it^ and hand in 
the money in the morning." "Waiting till the last minute, he would 
give the lecturer a three, or a five, or a larger bill, &om his own 
purse. By and bye there would come in half or two-thirds the sum 
in shilling contributions, from a few of the nearest temperance men. 
When he spoke of the deficit to the deacons, they were very sorry, but 
they had done their part. After a while he took the cool advice they 
gave him, and learned " to be careful." Yet, what pastor does not 
feel fi)r the reputation of his people, and will not sometimes empty his 
purse of its last shilling rather than have their meanness reported 
abroad ? Mr. Briggs was president of the temperance orgiuiization, a 
man too prominent to be overlooked. His buildings made as imposing 
an array as any in the village. His dwelling-house and grocery were 
near the Green, and his fine grist-mill a few rods back, on the same 
turbulent stream that a little higher up dashed by the parsonage. 
Mr. Briggs was pronounced " a good liver," and " well-to-do in the 
world ;" but for some reason he was far from being liberal in his in- 
tercourse with the minister. On one occasion he offered to take the 
temperance agent for the night, but left his horse to be cared for at 
the parsonage. 

In the evening Master Edward was sent to the mill for a half 
bushel of oats, which the gentleman had requested for his steed, and 
returned saying, " Mr. Briggs took thirty cents for them, uncle, though 
he knew they were for the lecturer's horse." Was this avarice, or 
thoughtlessness? The minister could not determine. The annual 
payment from Salem came in due season. Mary said to herself " Six 
months more, and we shall be able to redeem the piano." And her 
heart bounded at the thought of the old familiar music. But the year 
ended, and there was not a dollar left. 

" I would tell them frankly, Edward, that we cannot live on five 
hundred dollars." 

" Not quite yet^ my dear," was tiie i^Yy •, ^''l^^^X. \«k \3c^ "^ vk^rJ^qsk. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

"Secret griefs and silent joys ; thorns in the flesh, and co^rdials for tlM qiirit'* 

After a lapse of three years and a half, let ns look again into that 
quiet valley, and see if we recognise the parsonage. It is still in the 
old place, and it is the same plain building as ever ; but its stlrronnd- 
ings give it a totally different aspect. That luxuriant growth of trees ! 
one can hardly believe it the work of scarce five years. But then 
they were not very small when transplanted hither ; they were Bclectcd 
and nurtured with care ; they have sped their growth, as if in sym- 
pathy with the briefi swiftly-run race of him who tends them. The 
honeysuckle brought from Mayfield covers the green lattice at the 
front entrance. The grape-vine at the other door has out-grown ?fe 
white trellis, and spread itself on the kitchen roof. The sweet-bito 
has climbed to the chamber windows ; and a yard of roses, in number- 
less variety, perfumes all the summer air. The stubborn garden Ms 
been subdued ; and though it can spare little room for the beauiifDl, 
that is well improved. Witness the tasteful arbour, and the flower- 
bordered walks. Many a parishioner, who would have looked enti- 
ously at these adomings had the minister owned the place, smflett 
complacently as he saw the property of the parish rising in riUxtd 
without cost to the Society. 

But let us look within doors, and see what changes time hath 
wrought there. In that pleasant back-room, whose windows coftt- 
mand the wide mountain range, and which is dining-room, sitting- 
room, schoolroom, and nursery, we find the same presiding spirit^ 
the patient, cheerful, efficient wife and mother, still young and gentle, 
and scarce more matronly than when we saw her last, though to her 
maternal charge has been added the gift of two sweet babes. Bose is 
a little gipsy of three years, with dark eyes and curling hair — ^her 
mother in miniature. The baby of six months in the cradle, whose 
little head begins to look golden in the sunlight, is the dear remem- 
brancer of buried treasures. 

" I suppose," said the kind Mrs. Eogers, " you will name her fbr 
the child you lost ?" 

** no 1" said Mrs. Vernon calmly; "we cannot have two of the 

same name in the family. My angel^child is not lost to me. The 

children; too, feel that they have a sister Abby, though she huB gone 

ti^'a hazier borne than theirs/' But there was a name pretoioos fer 

Aer mke who bore it — associated too witlo. t\ie lafemot^ cfl\«t ^n^A^wo.*^ 

iWW? T^ien tbjB tiny h^he opened a pair oU?^"^?^^^'^'^^ «^^^^\xi^ 
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languid way as those she so well remembered, she overlooked Mr. 
Wood's estrangement, and called it Carrie. 

Allison is now a fine, studious boy of seven, and cousin Edward is 
a tall, manly lad of fourteen. But where is Nelly, the restless, active, 
inquisitive Millville baby ? She must now be a girl of five years. Yes; 
but she has for the present another home. Her city aunt has married 
again — a rich, miserly man, without children ; and she has offered to 
adopt her namesake. And could these parents, with their views of 
parental responsibility and their tender sensibilities, give away the 
child ? No, indeed, especially to such a guardian ; and such a child 
as Ellen, sensitive and impetuous, needing peculiar wisdom in her dis- 
cipline and training. Yet, in the circumstances, they let her go for a 
few weeks. All the children had the hooping-cough. The mother's 
cares, present and prospective, urged the acceptance of any relief. Dr. 
Bead recommended change of air for the child, whose lungs were en- 
feebled. Bo, with many fears and much weeping in secret places, and 
sach prayers as only a mother can offer, Maiy parted with the child, 
as she hoped, for a brief season, A year had now passed, and the 
way was not clear for her return. 

: . Mabel Ellis, with her large, open face, is still the faithful domestic 
-^— able now to take the daily routine of a housekeeper's duties. Yet 
even this bright spot has a hovering shadow. Mabel has an indolent, 
'Wicked father, who would fain make his child's labour available to his 
pelf-indulgence. More than two years ago ho came to see if she could 
help him, and peremptorily forbade her staying at the parsonage with- ' 
■oat wages. To retain her, her kind benefactors, who had sheltered 
and clothed and schooled her, when she was of little use, were now 
obliged to pay her a dollar a week for her services. Her father, too, 
uent ever and anon for her wages, and threatened to place her in a 
factory. The girl bore herself nobly in these trials. She wept at re- 
ceiving wages from those who had supplied to her the place of parents, 
and whose dwelling was the only happy home she had ever known. 
Poor child 1 she, too, had been matured in the furnace. She promised 
Mrs, Yecnon that she would not leave her while she could possibly 
avoid it ; and for this end she stinted her wardrobe, that her unnatural 
parent might be satisfied with the sums saved from her wages, and let 
her remain. Such fruit of her careful nurture was to Mary a sourcq 
of rich joy. 

And how goes life with the pastor himself through these passing 

Ears ? He is gradually regaining his health, and slowly recovering 
mental elasticity and vigour. He has not written many germQ^^€^ 
but bo has gathered materials for fatut© \)LaeML\i^'& wA w^J^iJotej * ^^^ 
is a better mm than he was. The ircat o5 c\i«jB\:\«^m«^\. V^ "^^^^ 
^jpexwdr Tboee deop fufrowa of Wa 8Q\\\ \teo\3^N?\iv2a*^^ x;^^^5ilP 
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shaTB tore and the fire bnmed, irrigated bj copions tears nikder ilfe 
blessed sunlight of Heaven, are covered with springing Teidniey Itod 
gemmed with lowly flowers. Success has early crowned his lAboms. 
Many precious youths, and a few souls in matnrer years, have unbraced 
the offers of mercy and been gathered into ihe Saviour's fold^ He 
has evidently gained a strong hold of the c(mimumty. Hios^ wbo 
turn away from his message respect and honour him as a maa and a 
Christian. His example and intercourse out of the pulpit hairs done 
much for the Gospel, in their influence on worldly minds. Were 
Deacon Slocum here, he would doubtless reiterate hid judgmeni^ " Wo 
unto you when all men speak well of you I" 

The philosophy of the thing is very obvious. Beligiotn neh in 
Olney, with few excepti<ms, were sharp, close, selfish men in liieir 
business transactions. They were particularly tenacious oi their socn- 
lar rights, pursuing a lawful claim to the uttermost £tfthing. Thqr 
were apparently as eager to get and to save as the most acknowledged 
worldlings around them. In their charities, too— though their maiiTeB 
were not to be impeached, though they gave from principle and con- 
science — their standard of liberality was so low as to be ^ften oatdom 
by some who professed not be governed by the great law of ben^o* 
lence. Then, again, there was among Christian people so little twins- 
taking and self-denial to promote the welfare of others and the paUic 
good, that religion missed one of its best letters of commendation tD 
the conscience of unbelievers. What marvel that in such a (MHonroniiy 
a minister of good pulpit talents, who was liberal-minded, Vami- 
hearted, open-handed, self-sacriflcing, and courteous, in shorty a Ohiis- 
tian gentleman, should win favour for himself and his offiee in tiw 
eyes of intelligent, moral men of the world ? 

But thus much was not gained without loss in another directiflB. 
Mr. Vernon had not been in Olney a twelvemonth when he found ooft 
the besetting sin of his prominent religious men. Nor did another 
twelvemonth pass ere he made the discovery that they were a people 
of more ample pecuniary resources than he had supposed. While he 
was yearly expending a hundred dollars of his former savings to efo 
out his living, it did not add to his equanimity to learn that the people 
were abundantly able to place him above solicitnde in regard to tem- 
poral things — ^that there was scarcely a farmer in his parish who had 
not money at interest, snugly invested, and yearly increa8tng«-->that^ 
above all, the Society had an ample fiind provided by their fiiliiers 
which paid two-thirds of the salary. 

Stimulated by these facts, he brought the Cbspel to bear on Ae 
reigning BelSshnesa of the community, urging ei^ecially on the chofek 
^be duly of a, larger iiberality, and a mote \»]Ai^\&!^ ^wtAxKititi tkl 
-S^deemer'B gausos He was earnest, and wsi%;Q!ai^ ^ «sfcWRr-«o|iw^^ 
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igi^ by the Divine blessing, to bring about a speedy change. After 
those revival scenes — ^in which the brethren, borne along by his ardour, 
n^^t beyond themselveB, and worked with some efficiency by his side 
— ^he 9aid to Mary : '' What a pity that so good a man as Deacon 
Btyde should be so penurious ! He might have twice — ^yes, thrice the 
power i& this community, if he were only a generous, liberal soul. I 
belii^ve I can make him see it, and bring him up to a higher standard. 
I am sure tbe. inconsistency only needs to be set before him as I see 
it, to make him ashamed of himself.'' 

Ah, young minister I sooner than be ashamed of himself, he will be 
offended witihi thee. Dost thou forget the power of long habit, of a 
life's g^wih ? Go and take the twist out of the gnarled oak I Hadst 
thou, bc^gun twenty years ago, thou mightest have moulded these dis- 
ciples aftei thine own enlarged views ; but now, when that head be- 
gUjis to bei silvered with age, thou mayest modify, but thou canst not 
revolutionize the inner man. " Set the matter before him I" He will 
see things, through his own glasses, till he reaches a world of perfect 
vision. But Mr. Vernon meant to discharge his duty, and he made 
thU them^ a prominent one in dividing the word. He only sowed the 
i^eeda of futuse harvests, to be reaped by others affcer he had gone to 
his KftwarcU 

IhQ vesult was what might have been anticipated from human in- 
jBgDoity, Deaoon Hyde inwardly chafed under the close application of 
smik Qospel truth. He resolved to know the minister's opinion of 
hiia; and so he asked him plainly, and was candidly answered. He 
felt miappreoiated, and thought he was harshly judged. He was a 
man ihati brooded over wrongs, real or fancied. He liked many 
things in the minister, but this one bitter pill made the whole dis- 
taafeeful. He thought he was willing to do his part, and was always 
alleging this. He was told this was not enough ; he must not measm'e 
hixnaelf by others ; that Bible liberality supplied others' lack of service 
by more abundant sacrifices and offerings. This was hard doctrine. 
It exasperated the good deacon so much that he forgot truth, and the 
respect due to his pastor, so far as to reply : " I believe I give as much 
as my minister." As truly might one of those respectable Jews 
whom Jesus watched have cast a mite into the treasury, and assured 
the poor widow that he had given as much as she. Possibly JVIr. 
Vernon pushed the truth too hard. He was fallible, like other men. 
Mary cnoe said to him : ^^ I wish you would not allude to the subject 
of ' giving. ' for two months to come ; Deacon Hyde looks so troubled." 
Bat the disquiet of this influential man was not infectious in the 
pusUk} thoigh tha same iUiberality was prevaleo^. ^\i^^<s>J^<i V^?i^ 
not ba«n in ihe hsMt ol doing much for a mmiaXet. T^qj^^^^^^s^"^^^^ 
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vices, for v.liicii a Salem parishioner would have felt hurt by the offef 
of pavment. 

At the expiration of the second year, Mr. Vemon called together 
Esi^uire Eaton. Mr. Brings, and the deacons, to make known bis pe- 
cnniaiy circumstances. They seemed surprised. Deacon Hyde told 
iiin he had nothing to complain of in the way of salary ; and Esquire 
Eaton h?pttl he would not make the matier more public, or take any 
steps about it at present, — *' there was talk of getting him a year's 
sur-ly of wood, and some had spoken of a donation party." 

The thirl year, filled up with deeds of steady devotion to the spiri- 
tual interest of the people, rolled away. A few individuals sent in a 
chicken apiece at Thanksgiving, and a spare rib at the pork seasoD, 
and a few balls of butter at the Xew Te;ir ; but as to the " wood-bee " 
.ind " donation-party." there was no one to set the thing forward — 
takir.g the lead, and certain persons were careful not to encourage so 
dangerous a precedent in the parish. 

In looking back upon the varied experience of mcTe than four years, 
vre iind many a passage over which it were well to linger. The le- 
vival and its consequents teemed with touching incident, sad and joy- 
tjus — commingled hope and disappointment. The pastor's ownhoiise- 
h-.'l.l shared largely in the blessing. Edward and Mal»el were hopeful 
subjects of renewing grace, while the thoughtful AUie developed 
largely that love for rtligious things which seemed very early im- 
pLiUTei in his heart. Some bitter disappointments also attended *'the 
work." Mr. Pou glass, a widower with five daughters, lived in a sub- 
stantial farm-house a mile ea>t of the village — a man in easy circnm- 
st-anees, of more libiT.il views in the culture of his childien than 
generally prevailed in Olney. His daughters had improved their 
:-u^vantftges. and fonned a most interesting group — ^fair, yet frsoil^ in- 
heriting from their mother the seeds of e-arly decline. Under the 
: Teaching of the new pastor, ihey were among the first to manifest 
spi'cial emotion. His heart was gn-.itly inieresied in them, and he 
labo;ired unsparingly for their salvation. Yet the season of merciful 
A-:s:t,ition passed, and left them stiil out of the fold. 

At the village ivin tbere boar.led a Mrs. Upton and her son, irha 
was clerk in Mr. Lrigg>' temyi-eranee grocery. She was a native of 
the ylaoe. who had reiun^ed :ifi.tT an alisence c»f many years widowed 
and p:»:T. v.:;h her only child, to die in this beaudfal spot, and he 
"l uried beside her father and moiiicr. Between her and the minister's 



ilu-.r 



■rang up a sweet sma congenial friendship. Frank 

Upton was an oj-h-n. ardent, impulsive y out'n c f nineieen, weJl educated 

jW lv:«incss. of a p-rrial s-.vi.':! tempcramenu and a goieious heart. 

J/r. 1 cmrin ]i-)Vi\i thv yci:ng in«a, ariii \nov\ Xm ^Sssrvkai isx leuinu 

7f-;c-:. one* .i;:.J r.iioihiT Vf the aeai yovA\\ o^ V^s tvvwst ^bk^ ^Owa 
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liearts to God, his soul yearned over this yotin^ man with longings 
that would take no denial. Gay companionships kept him aloof from 
the cross. His mother wept, and pleaded, and warned in the hollow 
voice of the sepulchre. The pastor and his wife set apart for him 
special seasons of prayer. At length his heart seemed suddenly to 
yield, and he consecrated himself to the service of Christ. Very plea- 
sant now Was the intercourse between him and his pastor. To young 
Upton Mr. Vernon spoke freely, and in confidence, of many things; 
that would not have done for the public ear. Many a pleasant gift, 
too, did the family receive from the young clerk — a paper of choice 
tea, or fine sugar ; a basket of eggs, when they were scarce and dear } 
a keg of oysters, or a present of fruit. He seemed on the watch to 
confer a fevour ; and the pastor soon began to lean on him, and to see* 
in him a future leader and reformer — one who would help to bear 
public burdens, and give a more liberal tone to the sentiment of the 
community. Alas ! how often does God disappoint such hopes — tak- 
ing away the strong props on which His servants lean, lest they should, 
trust in man, and make flesh their arm I 

Frank was popular everywhere — of good business tact, and winning 
address. The eagle-eyed proprietor of the large liquor establishment 
in tie village offered him a good salary as accountant. The tempta- 
tion was strong ; the duties of the new station were more congenial 
than to be boy-of-all-work at Mr. Briggs' grocery. His mother, de- 
clining rapidly, needed all the comforts which the increased salary 
would procure her; and so he accepted the situation, against his 
pastor's advice and remonstrance. Expostulation, entreaty, and earnest 
prayers" followed him as he fell into this snare of Satan, and was led 
aWay from Christian duty. The spirited youth was nettled by hiff 
pastor's plain dealing; ho soon became reserved with him, and at 
length passed him with cold averted eye. The mother, meanwhile^ 
attended by the most assiduous ministries of Mr. Vernon and Mary^ 
wient calmly down the dark valley, and was gathered unto her fathers. 
Was not here a tender chord, at whose touch the wanderer might b& 
brought back? Again did kind admonition fall on unwilling ears.. 
It was whispered that the young man occasionally partook of tho 
social wine-cup. Ah ! ho knew not what tears were shed over his" 
waywardness, by one who loved hira as a child. And was the pastor 
alono in his efforts to reclaim and save ? Was there not one in alL 
that Christian brotherhood who saw the danger, and interposed to» 
avert it ? Enough who saw, but not one to save. 

" If my case be so critical," said the young man, " why have not 
the deacons or some of the brethren spoken to me ? I believe, sir, you 
are needlessly alarmed ; " — and he turned a-vrscy \.o TJi^<^ "Ccl^ ^cKCK>^vKi'^ 
solicitude for bim a jest in the bar-room aiv4 gtog^erj , 
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" And lie was one of your brightest converts,*' said Mary. 

"Ah, yes!" was the reply; "I fear he was mine, and not the 
Lord's." 

In view of this defection, the pastor said, with deep pathos, at the 
grave of another whom he had begotten in the Lord — " Oh the joy of 
a watchman for souls, when one, whom he has instrumentally brought 
into the fold of Christ, has finished his course, kept the faith, endured 
unto the end, and is safe from falling, eternally safe in the heavenly 
kingdom," But he did not abandon the backslider ; and the young 
man felt uncomfortable in his position. At length, he resigned his 
place, and departed to a distant city. A tear stood in his eye, and his 
hand trembled, at the pastor's parting benediction. 

Is there not many a pastor who can say, with Bunyan^ " If any who 
were awakened by my ministry, did, after that, fall back, I can tmly 
say their loss hath been more to me than if my own children had been 
going to their grave. Nothing has gone so near me as that, unless 
the fear of the loss of my own salvation." 

Later still, we find Mr. Vernon a frequent visitor at Mr. Douglass's, 
on the hillside. The rapid decline of two daughters, in quick sucoes- 
sion, called him for six months, almost weekly, to the farm-houfie. The 
lamb of the flock was taken first, and afterward the eldest daughter. 
The seed of truth, sown so diligently months before, now evinced its 
vitality, after much watering ; a trembling deathbed hope left some 
ground of comfort to survivors. In this long season of affliction, the 
family leaned on their minister far more than on the physician. If 
there was any change, Mr. Vernon must be sent for. His wife, too^ 
was often put in requisition. Many a delicacy did she prepare with 
her o^vn hand for the invalids — oft^n, when the materials must be pur- 
chased for the occasion from her scanty purse. Mr. Douglass was 
grateful ; so were the sorrowing sisters. They often said to the pastor, 
" The Lord reward you ! " and to each other, " What should we do 
without Mr. and Mrs. Vernon ?" Why did it never occur to the rich 
farmer — ^with his orchards fiill of fruit, and his bams of Jiay and grain, 
and his larder of beef and pork, and his dairy of butter and cheese — 
why did it not occur to him, that he could present the over-tasked and 
poorly-paid minister a substantial token of his gratitude and love? 
True, the pastor and his wife laboured not for the sake of remunera- 
tion — ^their favours were such as money would not have purchased— 
yet, such a tribute, as a token of appreciation, would have caused their ^ 
eyes to overflow with grateful tears. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

" Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fiilfil the law of Christ." 

In this imperfect review of the first few years at Olney, we must 
not overlook the pleasures of intercourse with ministerial brethren. It 
was Mr. Yemon's happiness to find congenial souls in the ministry 
around him, whose firequent converse made many a green spot, and 
gilded many a dark cloud, in his pilgrimage. There was father 
Bellamy, with the wisdom of age, and the experience of thirty years 
of pastoral life ; with a heart full of sympathy, and a voice of counsel, 
iinobtmded, yet ready whenever advice was sought. He began with 
a salary of four hundred, and a '^ settlement ; " bought a farm with the 
latter, when land was cheap, which he diligently cultivated, and now 
had a handsome competence for his old age. He sometimes forgot 
how far the produce of the farm contributed to the support of his 
bvoily, and almost wondered that there is so much complaint of the 
in»ie<^iaGy of modem salaries. When a brother was ordained, in the 
vicinity, with a living of four hundred and fifty dollars, the good old 
minister gave the charge to the young pastor, in which he shut liim 
up in ratiber a narrow place, by the following iajunctions : " Not to 
dUsaolve the relation while he lived ; not to turn aside from his proper 
work to other pursuits ; and, by all means, to live within his income." 
To some present, this charge seemed almost equivalent to an exhorta- 
tion to commit suicide by ^ow starvation. The good father, when he 
thought of the salary — ^larger than had sufficed him for many years — 
forgot that there was with it no productive farm to furnish the staples 
of life. But ho was a dear old gentleman for all that. 

Next to him was the parish of brother Catlin, who, with his wife, 
had struggled eighteen years to serve in the Gospel, educate their four 
children, and keep out of debt, on a salary of five hundred and fifty 
dollars* He was a severe student, a chaste Avriter, an acceptable 
speaker — dignified, grave, and taciturn. She was a prudent wite, an 
efi6.cient mother, a literary woman, a Christian lady ; — supplying to 
the parish his lack of social qualities, holding the pen of a ready writer, 
guidGbog her household afi^irs with discretion, keeping up a telcgra2)hic 
communication with her husband's professional experience — watching, 
toiling, trusting, with a flashing eye that no trials could dim, and s^ 
hope in her heart that many waters could not quench — destined to 
finish her work ere her sun should cross the meridian ; the goodly 
tabernacle wearing fast by hard service, and cons«ni\DL"^ l^a&\Rs: ^i^^ 
under the inteusor life within. 

,Faribersonthlived'--oh rare exceptioix\— ^e^^^'^^^^^^^*^'^'^^^ 
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with his rich young wife, and beautiful as rich, and good as beantifiil| 
whose anonymous benefactions, delicate as timely, carry joy to many 
a heart. On the other side was the complacent Mr. Hill, with his 
happy look and credulous heart, and corpulent, good-natcired wife; 
both endowed with sensibilities less acute than most of the iratermtyi 
thereby escaping many a heart-ache — ay, and many a finer haj^pinen^ 
too — ^blissfully ignorant of worldly wiles ; not troubling their ompb 
souls with the suspicion that their dear people can desize their re- 
moval, though certain hints to that effect were becoming frequent and 
emphatic. Their income was five hundred doUars a year, with six 
children to feed, and clothe, and educate ; and a widowed moiher, 
whose only dependence was her son. What wander that he was in 
debt ? Still nearer Olney was brother Merton, a fine scholarly mas, 
between thirty and forty, who was, at that mature age, unexpectedhr 
caught in silken meshes, by a young, fediy-like creature, Uie moit 
perfect child of nature in all the sisterhood. 

Just over the mountaio-gap was the latest accessioQ to this litde 
band, Mr. Langdon. He was fresh from the seminary and the bmp- 
riage altar : and, after a short hearing, received a call with an ofier 
of five hundr^ and fifty dollars. He said frankly, " I like the jdace^ 
but I cannot think of living on that income." Another fifty was 
added* and the honest-hearted theologue replied again, " I might liw 
on that, by much self-denial. If I were preaching the Goqpel to a 
very poor people^ I would be willing to forego comforis aiid wukt 
sicrifices. But here the case is different. None of yon pnctise setf- 
denial to support the Gospel, and I shall not deny myself the oonJbrti 
of li& to preach it to you. I will try on six hundred and fifty." Thii 
excess of frankness availed him moie than the nicest pmdenoe ; sad 
he was settled on his own teims. though they were a startling iniio¥»- 
tion on the customs of all the region. 

One important member of the group is yet nnmentifmed. What 
curie of ministers is cv^mplete. without the single brother, Te^ging to- 
ward bachelcriiocd? — the inccNosktent sooL who at one time eoi^in- 
mlaces himself that he has no domestic diains to bind him : thai he 
is tree t^> cocic^ and go as he pleases; no wife or bahr to intnide iqne 
his stttiy bc^*JLrs. or call him home at night-&Il ; and. anoiiy la m close 
eonk^recce with the mistier of some panonage. declaring if he knev 
of the righ^ one in the wide worii for hinu he would win her, if he 
oMild. ^Kh was Charles Herberts a frequent and vekame gnat at 
the OhieT parscnace. And lo the cizele was ccmpleie — knit tngithcf 
in teadw srapathetie K?&dsv Had tiwy noc giFoa each odier the ijght 
^mkF ofMhw^dpr I? was sctrebr something mcie shaft a name. 
Jis^^ft* iirocil^hr m<^::^ '. woat 9»sc!ii& <& cYift C Lafc ^^A^AMiimy? 
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preciotii^ to tlie hfeArt ! " As iron sliarpeneth iron, so doth the coun- 
tenance of a man his friend." What trials were recounted, what mercies 
rehearsed, what perplexities solved, what impulses given and streng- 
thened in the common work, what counsels interchanged, what prayers 
conjoined, what blessings evoked on Zion I The relaxation, too, of a 
lighter hour has its peculiar charm. What playfulness of fancy, what 
pungency of wit, what aptness of repartee, what scintillations of thought, 
what exuberant simplicity I Nor were these occasions unfruitfiil of 
good to the wives of the brethren. Each, in her turn, spread the 
festive board, and caught many a moment of pleasant converse with 
the guests, and quietly enjoyed the whole, in her husband's joy. 

Then there was the nearer intimacy of a smaller circle, drawn toge- 
ther by a peculiar congeniality, and cemented by frequent interviews 
— ^the social visit, or the morning call. The two families who were 
bound in this close familiarity with the Vemons, were those of Mr. 
Catlin and Mr. Merton. It was very pleasant, every few weeks, to 
Tide over to brother Catlin's, or receive a visit at the Olney parsonage. 
While the ministers discussed a leading article in the last " Review," 
or conferred upon a topic of debate at their next stated meeting, or 
stated some parish trouble for advice and sympathy, Mary prized 
highly the opportunity alone with Mrs. Catlin. She leaned on her as 
an elder sister, appealing to her judgment and Christian feeling with 
hnost perfect confidence. Mrs. Catlin had not all Mrs. Vernon's 
feminine softness and grace ; yet she surpassed her in energy and com- 
prehensiveness. Her sphere of service was a warp of many threads, 
and colours multiform, and complicated tissue ; yet she kept the ends 
all in her hand, and the pattern in her eye, and carried the various 
processes along without confusion toward the finished web. After 
communion with such a spirit, Mary went to her daily tasks with 
fresh courage, and a more vivid sense of responsibility, and a more 
patient looWng unto the end. 

What Mrs. Catlin was to her, was Mary to Mrs. Merton, except 
that the latter made the largest demands for aid and sympathy. Liv- 
ing only three miles apart, they indulged the luxury of frequent inter- 
views, and shared many a pleasure in common. Sweet Lucy Merton ! 
Taken from the bosom of a loving circle, in a young city, and trans- 
planted two hundred miles to a strange soil, many fears were enter- 
tained that her wise, sober husband, would not find her exactly a 
help-meet for him. But her very helplessness drew around her many 
a protecting arm. Because she had been tenderly reared, and was 
mmsed to responsibility, it did not follow that she would submit to no 
priyation, and have no nerve for toil. " SIdlq "V^ «Qtf^ ^ <3cSAV> ^wSs. 
sottie; Trae, and she always will "be, ftiaaY ia.wi«ii\ '^^^^^'^f^f^^ 
tbiiemfore, A obild of unafifeot^ 8uaTp^c;\ty,\w?p^ ^^'«"* 
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aud tender sensibilities, true to nature, with a face as changeful as an 
April day, guided by instinct in her preferences, yet gentle and kind 
to all. She has two sweet babes, with a year between them, upon 
whom she seldom gazes without having her large blue eyes suffused 
— so full and overflowing is the fountain of maternal tenderness. She 
was to Mary as a younger sister — a darling to be cherished, and 
soothed, and guided, with affectionate consideration. In return, sister 
Lucy — as she asked to be called — ^regarded Mrs. Vernon with a mix- 
ture of love, and gratitude, and admiration, always wondering if she 
should ever be as wise and good. Let them meet as often as they 
might, she had a question of duty ready for her oracle. 

Mr. Merton, for the first two years of their life in Milton, kept from 
his young wife the fact that their expenditure exceeded their income. 
It pained his generous nature to make such a disclosure. When, at 
length, there was full confidence between them on this subject, she 
came to Olney for counsel. Sending her husband to Mr. Vemon in 
the study, she took Mary's hand, and said, " Let me go at once to your 
little room. I must have a long talk with you." So she drew a loot- 
stool to Mary's feet ; and, sitting down, looked up earnestly into her 
fece, with die question, " I want to ask how you do to live ? I 
thought we were as frugal as you ; but we don't succeed at all." 

" Oh ! " said Mrs. Vemon, " our salary does not support us. We 
have other resources with which we make ourselves comfortable." 

"Ah I then, perhaps, you would do as poorly as we on the five 
hundred alone. But what remedy is there ? Do we not live as close 
as we can?" 

Mary smiled ; and, smoothing back the hair from that fair forehead, 
replied, " Not quite as close as we might, do we, sister Lucy ? I know 
we have few luxuries. Our families are only comfortable ; yet there 
are some comforts we could dispense with, if worst come to worst. The 
fund that ekes out our salary will soon be exhausted, and if we remain 
here on the same income, I foresee we shall have to devise expedients. 
It seems to me I shall contrive ways, rather than run into debt." 

" Oh I is it not too bad," said Lucy, " when our husbands work so 
devotedly, that the people do not give them enough to feed and 
clothe their families? But come, tell me where I can begin in a 
closer economy." 

" Why, sister Lucy, I cannot begin in your family." 

" But do teU me, dear Mrs. Vemon, of some one thing you would 
dOi. You know how we manage." 

" Well, if it were my own case, as it may bo soon, I could dispense 
w/£i tea and coffee and sweetmeats. I could make my pastry plainer, 
»9dge0soii mth molasses and aUspice. IcoxiX^ ^N^^3L^^^^.ka «x- 
^^^^ «fl oocmonsi, 1og£ sacred to company, 1 ^o\:^^tsx^«Axss:5 O^"^^ 
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a little closel*, and turn them once more inside out ; and I might some- 
times keep no fire below, except in the kitchen, and thus save fuel." 

" Oh I you are not serious, Mrs. Vernon?" 

** Certainly, my dear," said Mary. 

** And you advise me to this?" said Lucy, with a martyr-look of 
gathering resolution. 

" Not necessarily," was the reply ; " but I would do somethinff to 
avoid debt. Cannot Mr. Merton think of some way ? Why could he 
not take two or three lads from abroad to fit for college, if you were 
willing to have the care ?" 

Lucy clapped her hands. " That is the plan ! Why could we not have 
thought of it ? It will do nicely. I can write to papa to find us some 
scholars. But then," said she, with a laugh, " I must give up the 
retrenchment of table comforts, or the boys would complain of a design 
to starve them." 

This brought up again the subject of economy, and Mrs. Vernon 
told Lucy that she had learned to be cautious of small outlays. 
" They seem trifling, and yet swell the amount of expenditure very 
rapidly. I now consider longer over a ribbon or a bit of lace than 
over some large purchase that seems indispensable. *Many littles 
make a mickle.' Avoid the shilling outlays which accumulate un- 
awares." 

" Oh ! Mrs. Vernon," said her young friend ; " do you know I am 
so sorry I have such good clothing ; it makes so much talk." ^ 

" I would not hear all that is said about it." 

" Ah ! you could help it ; but how can I ? Nobody stands in awe 
of me. Those furs brother Charles sent me ; and now 1 have a new 
bonnet from sister Helen, and Ada a merino coat embroidered with 
silk braid. I am sorry they were sent. What grieves me is, that 
when our people know that these are gifts, and that not one choice 
article I have came out of Mr. Merton's salary, they will have it that h^ 
cannot live for my extravagance. Then they make so many remarks 
about my dress. I am sure I do not bestow half the thought upon it 
myself. What would you do, my dear sister ? — not mind what any 
of them say?" 

Mary smiled, and answered, " Not exactly that, dear. You may 
get some useful hints from tho well-meaning ladies around you ; as 
for tho ill-disposed, I would not let their comments disturb my peace. 
Li the matter of dress, you must depend mainly on your own views of 
propriety ; which will of course give its due weight to the public sen- 
timent around you. At Millville I was complained of for x\at d.Q.\is^ks^^|, 
a more rich and fashionable attire. Some \TCt(i ^j^iacai<5k^\j^ '^^ *^^ 
minister's family so meanly clothed. Here, ■w\ietcb\ ^x^-ss.^^;^ ^^«5 
there has been somo fault-finding tUo oftiex Nva-^. "^^ ^^S^'^wsiSlfc 
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awn taste and judgment, I may have made some mistakes ; bat this 
degree of independence is safer than an effort to accommodate to the 
diverse standards of others." 

At this stage of the conversation, the ladies heard their hnshaads' 
fi)otsteps in the passage. Lncy intercepted their entrance with the 
entreaty, '' Oh, Mr. Vernon, do, please, take my husband back to the 
study, and make him fcH'get time half an hour longer ; we have not 
finished our chat." As they turned to go back, Mr. Merton said, 
" Remember, Lucy, I have a meeting to-night." 

" Now we are quiet again," said the young wife, resuming her 
seat. 

" I fear," said Mary gently, " that I shall detain you too long, and 
your husband will be late at his meeting." 

" Oh, how thoughtful you are !" replied Lucy; and she kissed the 
willing lips that stooped to hers, and saad, with swimming eyes, and 
her quick little laugh, '^ How I wish some things were contagious as 
well as others ! I have some hope, however, that living so near I 
shall grow to be considerate too." Tripping half way up the fstaics, 
she told Mr. Merton she was ready ; and adding, " Don't forget, now, 
Mrs. Vernon, the rest of that good advice, and come over as soon as 
you can;" again kissed good-night. But, while Mr. Merton was 
turning the carriage, she stepped back once more to announce the 
important fact that baby Charlie had taken his first step in walking 
that very day. As the door was again closed, Mary sighed, '* Dear 
child!" 

"Who? sister Lucy?" asked Edward; and as he saw a tear in 
her eye, he drew her arm in his, and walked back to the fire, inquir- 
ing if she remembered a certain evening in the old library at May- 
field, when she asked the meaning of a sigh similarly fireightcd?" She 
recollected it well. 

" Ah ! " said he, " you understand it now ; and so do I, better than 
I did then, or it would have been a deeper sigh — a groan I " 

" O no !" said Mary, " no, Edward ; say a lighter sigh — ^perchancQ 
a song. Have not the joys far outweighed the grieis ?" 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

/f The Oally martyrOom of patience shall not be wanting of rewarO." 
" J>aty is a pdckly ihrob, bnt its flower will be happlBesB and gHory."* 

While tjw £tth year of the Olney settlement is rolling by, let tis 
■^ke closer note of 6pme paatters ani lAxVac^ ^X ^'^ ^^jrwvv^^w «uid in 
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The congregation has enlarged under Mr. Vernon's ministry. The 
Society is bound together by many a new ligament, of which it is 
scarcely conscious. Unmistakable signs of prosperity appear on 
every hand. The principal men feel satisfied and very comfortable — 
if we except some uneasiness at that repeated enforcement of liberality, 
which always hurts their feelings. The church is increasing in num- 
bers ; the pastor has his eye on the whole field ; everything is under 
good cultivation ; they get good preaching, which keeps the audience 
awake, and all for so small a remuneration. '^ They had rather hear 
their minister by far than that young Mr. Langdon, to whom the 
neighbouring parish pays six hundred and fifty ; they are very for- 
tunate. They can alford to compliment their minister handsomely. 
Mr. Rogers — good, honest soul I — ^hears the congratulations at the 
annual sale of pews, and volimteers to assure. Mr. Vernon of the pros- 
perous state of things. He drops in at the parsonage to say that the 
slips never sold so rapidly before ; and that their income will leave a 
balance in the treasury of fifty dollars, after all the annual expenses 
are met ! The innocent man did not see that this was a two-edged 
compliment, or note how the pastor writhed under it. Was it so, 
then, that among all those pew-holders there was not one to say, 
" This surplus belongs to our minister ; it has been brought in by his 
faithful services, and should be added to his salary "? Not one. 

Hester Allen, the dressmaker, was at the parsonage when Mr. 
Bogers called. Her cheek flushed, as, with the irony habitual to her, 
she said : " I suppose the Society will not be able to devise any way 
of appropriating those fifty dollars." 

" yes," said Mr. Rogers ; " I guess they will appropriate it to a 
singing school." 

It was generally known that the salary did not support the minister. 
Yet Deacon Hyde inwardly rejoiced at the increasing demand for 
seats, as lessening the rent on single pews another year. If they all 
sold, they could be marked a little less. In these days it was becom- 
ing common for ministers to take a vacation of two or three Sabbaths, 
and leave the people to supply the pulpit. Mr. Vernon asked of his 
deacons the privilege of* a Sabbath or two, that he might visit friends, 
and recruit. They scowled and grumbled, and finally told him, that 
if he had a large Society like Dr. B. or Mr. A. it might be reasonable ; 
but his duties here were not burdensome. It surely could not be very 
fatiguing to look after so small a parish as Olney. Besides, as to re- 
laxation, they believed the minister and his family rode about now 
more than any of the people. Poor Mr. Vernon was confounded ; he 
went home stung to the quick. ^ ^ 

"Why did you i?ot calnJy reasoiv ttxe m^\\/^tm^ ^^:«s^''^ "ss^ 
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" It is of no use," lie replied ; " they cannot appreciate reasoning. 
To argue the matter with such men, I must first find them — ^not 
brains, but sensibility. They would work a man to his utmost ca- 
pacity, and half-starve him, meanwhile, with the most perfect self- 
complacency." 

A similar obtuseness existed with reference to Mrs. Vernon's labours. 
Because her duties were noiseless, and many of them out of sight, and 
made up of many small contributions, putting in requisition the head 
and heart as well as the hands, she was regarded by many as a person 
quite at leisure, and living an easy life. It was often said : " I should 
think Mrs. Vernon might do this or that, as she keeps a girl." 

"It's nothing, I suppose," said Hester Allen, "to do the sewing 
for her whole family." 

"It may be something as she does it," said Mrs. White; "but I 
can't afford to put in so many stitches." If the work at the sewing 
society was incomplete, or wrongly done, who should attend to it but 
Mrs. Vernon? "What shall be done with this garment, made up 
inside out?" "I can't be troubled with it," says Mrs. Plympton; 
" some one who has the leisure — looking hard at Mrs. Vernon — ^had 
better take it home and rectify it ; " and they leave it in Mary's hands. 
There are times, too, when no place can bo found for a meeting. Mrs. 
C. cannot have it because it is so warm, or Mrs. D. because it is so 
cold ; but there is always a last resort — they can go to the parsonage. 

WTien simple Milly Green, who knew only just enough to under- 
stand the offer of salvation, made her circuits of the neighbourhood, 
it was sometimes convenient for some Christian lady to shorten her 
stay by recommending her to go to the parsonage, and see if there 
were not something she could do for Mrs. Vernon. The hint was sure 
to be taken ; and Milly, in her simplicity, equally sure to report that 
Mrs. Eaton or Mrs. Briggs thought she had better come. Mary had 
a simple but unfailing antidote for the bitterness of all such imposed 
burdens. Looking beyond human selfishness, she accepted the requi- 
sition as from the Master whom she served, and discharged it heartily 
as unto Him. What though Mill/s visits were disagreeable ? — she 
was one of the Lord's little ones, and the service .for His sake was 
light, its reward was sure. 

With all her trials at Olney, Mary's affections were intertwining 

here and there, and building up a nest — a home for herself and her 

loved ones. She found some kindred hearts, and had learned to bear 

patiently with the faults of those in whom she could see the image of 

her Lord. Her heart was tender and forgiving. She prayed earnestly 

to bo kept from resentments, and found a growing readiness to ex- 

tenuate vnkindDesses, as the result oi t\iou^Wfe^?)i\fc^^ isxA oiwtVj '^re- 

^djces. The obiuseness of the people m Te«^<icX. X-^ ^^ X^TM^wt^Si 
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comfort of their minister was indeed a grief to her ; it was also a mystery. 
Tet, inasmuch as these trials came by a][^intment of her heavenly 
Father, she regarded less the second cause, and took them as part of 
the " all things " tiiat were to work for her good. 

Edward, too, was nearing those serene heights where the soul sits 
secure amid the storms of adversity, though by a more tempestuous 
course. He had "now nearly expended his stock of sermons; and 
though he had some freedom in writing — ^though he read, thought, 
investigated, and brought forth things new and old, yet he suffered 
many a mental conflict, that consumed the day, and carried his labours 
fiir into the night. He could not content himself with superficial per- 
formances, though his more elaborate discourses were seldom appre- 
ciated. On one occasion having spent a fortnight on a single sermon, 
with much of his old enthusiasm in the study of truth, he was listened 
to with an eagerness and emotion quite unusual. For once, he 
thought, the audience appreciate a well- wrought sermon. But lo ! in 
the evening a neighbour called, and spoke of the discourse as prepared 
with special reference to a public event — ^unknown to the minister — 
that had occurred the Friday previous I " It was," he said, " a capital 
hit." 

" And BO," said the pastor after Mr. Briggs was gone, " they thought 
I planned and wrote that sermon in one day I" During this twelve- 
month, we find Mrs. Vernon adding a new task to her other toils. 
Mr. Ellis had again appeared and demanded higher wages for Mabel, 
or that she should leave at once. What could be done ? They were 
already living on the last hundred that would accrue from the sale of 
their house. It would take all to pay off their yearly bills. But 
were there no perquisites that could add twenty-five cents to the girl's 
weekly wagefe ? None but marriage-fees, which were few and small. 
The farmers' sons were not cultivated on this point here as in " the 
hill country." A young man, whose father was worth a score of thou- 
sands, brought his bride to the parsonage and was married for a dollar. 
Two or three was the average fee, though some, less able, gave more. 
Whatever it was, Edward always gave it to Mary ; but in these days 
the act was a mere ceremony. She would lay it by, and before many 
days have occasion to smile archly at the inquiry — " My dear, have 
you any money in your purse?" as she yielded it, without a murmur, 
for some common necessary. This way there was no relief. 

The people knew the strait, and some offered sympathy truly pre- 
cious ; yet none thought how easily a small contribution would set the 
matter at rest. Mrs. Plympton said " Miss Vernon had been favoured 
a good while, and ought not to complain." One tve.\^\i<5ivxt ^^^csskv- 
leered the remark ix> Mabel's fatker, t\ia.\. mOa ^ ^xaa:^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ 
command ££tj cents move a week any^Ta^xe^ ^^q* 
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For her children's sake, Mary felt inclined to niib) any sacrifioes to 
avoid parting with one whom she had carefully traiiiea, and whose in- 
fluence over them so nicely accorded with the parental discipline of 
the house. How could she expose her little ones to contact with low, 
unprincipled, or superstitious domestics? At this juncture, Susan 
Brown, a favourite at the parsonage, ran in to say to dear Mjs. Ver- 
non how she did hate to go away to school ; and if she could only 
come and recite at the parsonage, how happy it would make her ; and 
papa should pay as much as they pleased to ask. Upon this hint 
Mary planned her course. Soon she had a class of eight young girls 
at her room, who, with Eddie and Allison, made up quite a echooL 
Her strength was now tasked to the uttermost, and many inconveni- 
ences were undergone. Mabel did her part well, and tried to make 
things easy ; but duties would jostle. There was a good deal of fric- 
tion ; and Edward felt that it was a cruel necessity which thus multif 
plied the duties of a sphere already over-burdened. Yet the schoc^ 
flourished, and gave great satisfiaction. - ' 

At the close of the first term, Deacon White called and asked an 
interview with the mistress of the parsonage, saying there was mqch 
dissatisfaction with her teaching a private school. Was there, ihsoi, 
a latent spark of sensibility kindling at the reproachful fact, that what 
was withholden of adequate compensation from the minister must be 
toiled for in another vocation by his patient wife ? Ah I this was not 
the trouble. Deacon White objected on a different ground, namely, 
the superior advantages of a few created jealousies among the peopk, 
and injured the primary school by withdrawing patronage. There 
was in Olney somewhat of the dog-in-the-manger spirit, or even 
worse, which said, " I do not choose to give my children advantages 
beyond a certain level ; therefore my neighbour shall not do it for his, 
if I can prevent him." In consequence of this unworthy feeling, the 
class at the parsonage was disbanded. 

Mr. Vernon now began to think seriously of a new field of labour; 
and yet his heart sank within him at the thought. If he were to 
accomplish anjrthing for the Eedeemer's cause — anything propoxiion- 
ate to his outfit and abQiiy — he must abide in one place long enough 
to carry out matured plans, and consummate his undertakings. B 
seemed so great a sacrifice now, when fairly acquainted with the 
peculiarities of his field, with his hand on the springs of oharaetar, 
ready to operate to the best advantage ; when he was really behind 
the scenes, and had a hold of men's consciences, and was established 
in their confidence, to forsake this vantage-ground and begin at the 
Mmadation eJsewhere, while it would take years of like fideUty for his 
f accessor to reach his stand-point "h^xcsr— \\x\^ \^«!t^ mdfted a domUe 
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Afiotfaer ooDsideratioD, too, had its weight. This was his third 
settlement. Should he remove again, would he not be marked as a 
man given to change — ^roving and restless ? From such a reputation 
his sensitive ^lirit recoiled; though he had observed that, of the 
brethren who won laurels for the gift of continuance, some outstayed 
their usefulness, and others endured evils from which a proper self- 
respect would bid them flee. 

O how often was this subject revolved by the anxious pastor and 
his helpmeet late in the evening, after the house was stUl and the 
babes asleep, till the fire went out and the lamp burned dim, leaving 
them as far as ever from a decision, yet nearer the source of comfort 
and strength — ^their hearts bound as with fresh cords to the horns of 
the altar ! 

As the year that exhausts their capital draws towards its close, 
there is a necessity for some action. Mr. Yemon at last resolves to 
make a formal disclosure of his pecimiary disabilities to his people. 
It cost his independence something of a struggle ; and such was his 
knowledge of the prevailing cupidity, he had Ettle hope of its procur- 
ing relief. Yet it would at least prepare the way for his departure 
without blame. Mary meanwhile had more confidence in the moral 
sense and good feeling of the people. She was sure they would rally 
to the relief of the pastor, when the case should be once cliearly set 
before them. Edward always shook his head at this hopeful predic- 
tion, and she would playfully retort, " * According to thy faith, be it 
unto thee.' " 

The important day arrived, and a goodly number was gathered at 
the pastor's call to hear his communication. He told them in few 
words, that when he received a call to settle among them on a salary 
of five hundred dollars, he expressed the conviction that it was not a 
competent support. Yet he was then ignorant of the cost of living 
here, as well as their habits in regard to donations and private contri- 
butions. Hence he resolved to try. The result had been, as was 
known to most of them, that he bad been obliged to add from his own 
capital a hundred dollars yearly to defray his ordinary current ex- 
penses. This capital was now almost exhausted. Unless some other 
provision could be made, he must soon involve himself in debt, or seek 
another field. He reminded them of his manner of life among 
them. Ho had devoted his whole ability, such as it was, to his jpro- 
fessional work, not turning aside to any other pursuit. As to the fruit 
of his labours, his acknowledgments were due elsewhere — even to 
Him who hath given the increase. 

One thing he would say — "The (Jospel is a debt/ot ts^^tfi t^^sks^J^-, 
pother is the support of its ministry a chmly." -; 

Jf, for want of re^pction, it seemed \o ^xi^ 1\va\. ^N^i\i>ixx^^^^^*^ 
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innst be an ample support, he would go into particulars, and open the 
thing arithmetically. Figures will not lie. 

There is, flist, for house-rent, 75 dollars 

Horse-keeping (to saynotiiiiig of repairs on harness, car- 

xia«e, &c) 75 „ 

Domestic help (board and wages), 100 ^ 

These three items take half the salary, .... 250 „ 
before we come to the support of the pastor, his wife, 

and four children. Fif^ dollars more ... SO „ 

win barely cover the es^ense of Aiel, lights, sermon-paper, 

and postage^ 300 „ 

Leaving, again, 200 „ 

or less than four dollars a week to feed and clothe a family of six ; 
to entertain company, and pay doctors* bills ; to buy books and peri- 
odicals, and educate the children ; to meet incidental expenses, and 
the calls of systematic benevolence. With this explanation, Mr. Ver- 
non retired, expecting that the action of the Society would be made 
known to him by their committee. But he waited in vain for any 
response to his communication, official or private. In the weeks that 
followed, rumour brought by piecemeal to his ear the facts which no 
member of the Society had the courage or courtesy to reveal to him. 

It appeared that a motion was made by Mr; Eogers to add a hun- 
dred dollars to the salary ; but it was defeated by various influences. 
Some thought it a hasty measure. Others, who were in favour of the 
thing, differed as to the mode of doing it, and had not largeness of 
soul enough to let relief come to the straitened minister unless it could 
be rendered in their way. A few, besides, were strongly disinclined 
to the proposed increase of salary — ^partly from native penuriousness, 
and partly from a growing coldness toward a preacher who struck 
such blows at their selfish illiberality and sloth. Formal action 
among them was at an end. Many were disappointed, and agreed to 
help the minister individually by seasonable donations. For a few 
weeks a stream of beneficence set toward the parsonage ; but, like 
a spring freshet, it was soon exhausted. There was no native cur- 
rent in that direction, fed by perennial fountains. Esquire Eaton's 
amount of help was a load of chestnut wood, which, reliable as his 
generosity, crackled and blazed, and soon was not. So acute and 
complex were the pastor's emotions, that it were difficult to tell 
whether these bounties gave him more pleasure or pain. A half 
dozen individuals sent an offering of money — their fair proportion of 
the proposed addition to the salary. 

Pastoral duties and sermon-making dragged heavily at the par- 
sonage in these patience-trying circumstances. There was much 
wounded sensibility there, and some nsvn^ o^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ tsi^' and 

«^ cnes £k deliverance from temiptaWoTL, axA. fh It^^^Trccosi^Ql 
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faith's drooping wing, and an importunate turning of parched lips 
from broken cisterns to the Living Fountain. 

" What though the springs of life were broke^ 
And fledi and heart should faint ; 
Qod is my soul'ii eternal Bock, 
The steength of CTcry saint." 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

''Ah! storms and wintry weatiier 
Beign merciless and strong." 



The months speed on, and our minister takes no steps toward a 
new field of labour. He is not the man to elbow his way amidst the 
aspirants for place. Indeed he shrinks too sensitively from the public 
mention of his name as a candidate. One evening, after a long 
reverie, he said to Mary : " I foresee we shall be compelled to stay in 
Olney another year. Our expenses, too, are increasing. What do 
yon think of selling Pompey ?" 

Mary started, as from sudden pain, and said : " What could you do, 
Edwaid, without a horse?'' 

" I don't know," said he, " because I have not tried ; but I do know 
that I cannot live with one." This opened the way for the pros and 
consj and it was finally resolved to make the sacrifice. 

The minister's fine horse had often been coveted. Many a time he 
had been pointed out, with the half-envious remark, " Our minister 
drives the best horse in town ; " or, " There goes a horse worth a hun- 
dred and fifty any day." But, as soon as it was known that Mr. 
Vernon wished to soil, the estimated value fell. True, Pompey had 
entered his teens, yet he had been used with care, and was as young 
as many a steed at ten. Mary entreated that he might not be sold 
to remain in Olney, lest the frequent sight of him in other hands 
should awaken too keen regrets. A business man would not have 
parted with him at less than a hundred dollars. But when did a 
poor straitened minister ever sell an article at its maximum value ? 
Advantage was taken of his necessity, and a contract closed for 
seventy. The day he was to leave, Mary fed him with apples from 
her own hand, which he took with an almost human look — ^her last 
act of kindness to the noble annual, that had been as one of the family 
from its first organisation until now. As his new owner led him 
away, Maiy thought his coat had never shone so glossy black, or his 
neck arched so proudly, or his step pranced so gaily as now. She 
had tried to prepare the children for the sad event, and succeeded with 
all "but Master Edward. Pompey was his S]^ial e\ia2t%,^ «!Si^"^g»Sw5r^-. 
how could he give him up? 

3& VeTDon went to Ins study in silence, wdA. ewsia ^qsrtsv* >^^»5 
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to dinnef with eyes that told a tale of weepittg. 'J^e&r^, long peni 
lip, took occasion upon this opening of the sluices to pour forth fireely. 
The children got bravely through the dinner ; but afterwards, seeing 
her father look sadly out toward the empty stable, little Rose climbed 
his knee and whispered, " Never mind, dear papa, we shall see Pom- 
pey again " — in heaven, she was about to say ; but suddenly recollect- 
ing, she added, " no I he has no soul, has he ? p>or, dear Pompey I" 
and the tears rained fast through her chubby fingers, with which she 
tried to hide them from papa. When the time came for young 
Edward's recitation, he entered the study without his books, holding 
a folded letter, and saying, " I have no lesson to-day, uncle ; I b&ve 
been writing to father and mother. Perhaps I ought to tell you" — 
looking down confused — " that I have asked them to let me come and 
live with them." 

" What does this mean, Eddie ? Shall I read the letter?" 

" I did not write it expecting you to see it, sir ; but you may as 
well. It will tell you my reasons." Here the poor boy choked with 
emotion. 

" Shall I go down and read it with your aunt? I think she will 
have a word to say in this matter. You are her eldest son, you 
know," said Mr. Vernon, smiling fondly. 

Eddie could not return the smile ; he only said : " Auntie will think 
some of it is wrong and wicked ; but oh, I could not help it I I could 
not help it I" The letter was not read without a renewal of tears. 
We copy it entire. 

" Olney, FArmry 18—. 

" My dear Parents,— I fear you will be greatly disappointed when 
I tell you I do not wish to stay any longer in Olney. It is not any 
fault in my uncle's family, and I hope not in myself. They have been 
very very kind to me, and I love them with all my heart ; but I do 
not think it would be right for me to stay here, and be a care and 
expense to them any longer. They have taken a great deal of pains 
with me, and I know they do it cheerfully ; but I have long felt lliai 
they were not able. I have noticed how close they had to calculate ; 
and now, only think, uncle has had to sell his horse to keep from run- 
ning in debt! I cannot help crying about it. Poor, dear Pompey! 
I loved him, it seems to me, next best to dear little cousin Abby. I 
suppose I ought not to say that exactly, and perhaps it is not just 
true. But you know, dear parents, that I have been brought up with 
Pompey. Oh, I remember so well the first time I saw him at our old 
home in Norfield I And now to think he is sold where I shall never 
^90^ him agnin, And all because the people here are too stingy to sup- 

/wnf tbeir miniater t Auntie wouldn* t. UVl^ i\. \^ ^"a Akmsv I said that ; 

bat it 'b traef my T^ay, I am nfewvd ycfU'?nS\^\^\'^«^^ ta*^ \ 
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gfeat ado about Pompey ; but I have kept it to myself. Aunt Mary 
told me all about it after they had determined to sell him, before he 
was taken away. She said she relied on me to be brave and manly ; 
'for/ said she, 'your uncle is much grieved about it, and if he sees 
that it distresses you, it will make matters worse.' The tears were in 
her eyes all the while ; but she is so good ! I expect she talked to 
the other children too. After Pompey was really gone, Uncle Edward 
came down from the study to dinner, looking very sad ; and Cousin 
Allie exchanged glances with his mother, and they tried to talk and 
laugh as though nothing had happened. But I must not fill up my 
pa|fer with this. I want you to hear all my reasons for leaving here. 
This is the first one : because they are poor and troubled to live. An- 
other is, they have cares enough without looking aft^er me. It takes 
up a good deal of uncle's time to hear my recitations ; but most of the 
eare comes upon auntie. She hears many of my lessons, and she is 
always watchmg over me, and doing something for me. And she has 
fXMte than she ought to do besides this. mother ! I often remember 
what you said before I came here, that auntie must have an easy 
tioie, as she had no fiArm or dairy to take care of. I guess you would 
think differently if you were here. I don't know of anybody that has 
so many cares. She has everything to attend to ; yet she is so gentle, 
9jQd patient, and loving in it all ! But you would be surprised at the 
ehange in her looks. Her face is so long and pale, and her eyes don't 
look half so dark as they used to. She keeps the same sweet smile 
yet ; but I hardly ever hear her laugh now as merrily as when she 
frolicked with me in the old yard. She has too much on her mind, 
and too much on her hands, and I ought not to tax her any longer. 
Another thing, I know she is very anxious to have Ellen home again ; 
and if I were away, I suspect they would take her from her aunt. I 
know she doesn't have such training there as the rest of us do here, 
and I often think they feel unhappy about her. 

" You will ask me, dear father and mother, where I will go to 
fit for college, if I leave uncle's. I hate to disappoint you, but I do 
not want to go to college. I know you have hoped I would follow 
Unole Edward's steps, but I never shall be good enough to be a mini- 
ster. And if I were, I cannot be a minister I I am for ever set 
against Uf I have seen too much of how they are treated. Dear 
uncle and aunt have done a great deal of good, and they seem to take 
things — at least auntie does — ^very cheeifrilly ; but it's too bad I I 
couldn't stand it 

'' There are some religious folks here, that I don't feel sure about 
getting to heaven. I shouldn't much want to eee t\v«cv \^^^« ^^s 
thifliswron^rl What would Aunt Mary Bay \o Vl*^ ^w3L«»^Tss?5^«flt 
jmtwti^ I am 80 mnob, ^xcit^ at tluuTdus ^\x\a iSL^'^sssr-'^ficw^x^iafi^ 
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pcy's being sold, and about tbe other things — ^that you mnst make 
allowance for me. 

^' Please write soon, and tell me I may come oat to yon, and go to 
work on your new £mu. I am in a great hurry to make some money, 
that I may help dear uncle and aunt, to whom I owe so much ; though 
I am afraid they will wear out first. I want to be earning aomeihbg 
for myself, too, so that I may come and settle down here m old Olney, 
and show people how to support a minister. Giye my love to the boys, 
and answer this soon. — ^Your aflfectionate son, Edwakd4" 

We have not room for the process by which Mr. and Mrs. Vemon 
reached the affecting conclusion, that it was best for Edward to aboo- 
don a collegiate course, and seek an entrance into business. Mx^ 
Yemon wrote immediately to his brother, saying, among other things, 
" With the boy's present feelings, it is of no use to urge him to the pur- 
suit of a liberal education. Its rewards are slow, and he is impatient* 
But do not reproach him, dear James. He has, at the bottom, dmh: 
tives the most generous and disinterested. We love the boy with all 
our hearts, and know not how to give him up— yet fear a pennanentt 
injury to him by a longer continuance here. It is sad that a spijat sd' 
young should be imbittcred, and confidence in Christian mesi shaken^ 
I have not known, till now, what a strong under-current of ^ling 
was gathering force in his bosom. Ah I it is a trying ordeal this, for. 
older hearts than his. Well, let the boy have his way ; he is about 
right, I believe. Who knows but he is raised up for this very pmpofie, 
to bo a staff and comfort, by and bye, to some fainting, &m&hed 
minister?'' 

Mary grieved sore at this turn of things. Nothing had, in a long 
while, gone so near her heart. Much as she felt Ellen's absence, tha 
was a harder trial still. While waiting for his father's answer, Eddie's 
heart, too, often failed him. How could he leave these foster^pureiitB? 
— how part with the children ? His aunt resolved, before he left, to 
correct some of his notions on the subject of the ministerial proifiesaioo. 

He was quite ready to converse upon the topic. " I fear," said she, 
" that you sure indulging some wrong views, as well as unchristiaa feel* 
ing, on this subject." 

" I think. Aunt Mary, I ought to know something about it, I have 
lived with you in two places, and uncle has been treated so abusively, 
I could not help feeling as I expressed in my letter." 

" But all parishes are not alike, Edward. There are places where 

the minister and his family are treated with the most tender consi- 

deration, — where the relation is mutually pleasant and satiafying^— he, 

miwstenng to their edification in epkritu^ ^Va^ «^ ^3cls^ m letom 

"" ^vidhkg all tbinga needful for bia teTOTjoxA ^wiX». Iroa^'^Etfaft*^ 
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not| anywhere, soffioient proviBion made for accumulating something 
against old age or disability. Yet there is many a minister whoso 
passing wants are amply supplied ; so that the questions, ^ What shall 
-we eat? or what shall we drink ? or wherewithal shall we be clothed ?' 
do not follow him like hia shadow, and fill his sermon with anxious 
points of intern^tion. 

Edward smiled^ and shook his head. " There must be such, I sup- 
pose, auniie, if you say so ; but I guess they don't live about here, 
uiJess this new Mr. Langdon is one. Mr. Williams, though, is rich 
enough." 

She resumed ; " I cannot endure, my dear Edward, that your young 
heart should be so wrung for us, or that you should cherish bitterness 
and prejudice." 

^' It is not prejudice, auntie ; haven't I seen ?" 

" I know, I know," said Mary, " you have seen many things that 
ought not to exist. Gtxi only knows how wrong they are, and how 
mooih 8n£fering they occasion ; but there are other things that help to 
counterbalance them. . There were some choice people in Millville. 
Here, likewise, you can look around, and count many kind-hearted 
Chii^ian people. The narrow-mindedness, in many instances, is not 
tho fiuilt of the heart, but of ignorance and early training. 

" Deacon Hyde is not an ignorant man," said Eddie ; " he rode by, 
last nighty to the west-district meeting, without offering to carry ' 
undey fiiongh he knew Pompey was sold, and that he would have to 
walk two miles in the snow." 

" Well, we will not* talk of him now. Perhaps he feared, if he 
asked your uncle to ride once he would expect it again, till he might 
grow burdensome. I wish to call your attention to one thing, which 
yon. seem to have overlooked. The trials are not all on one side. Tho 
people have their forbearance and patience tried with the minister." 

^' I thought all ministers were good men," said the boy, hastily. 

" Well, allowing that, my child, good men are imperfect, the best 
of them; and some of them have very glaring faults. Why should 
not ministers, occasionally, be among this number ? I know of a parish, 
not many miles distant, which has had a succession, for fifteen years, 
of pastors with very serious defects of character. One was petulant 
and irritable, taking most things he met across the grain, and in his 
rashness rating his best friends. Another was endowed^ as one of his 
good-natured people said, with every kind of sense but common sense. 
Mis poor judgment was always leading him into mistakes that he had 
not file skill to rectify ; so that where he took two steps forward, in a 
good cause, he was sure to take one backward^ his zq.zL ^\^^&^\sn5^\^ 
discretion. The third and last minister waa \k^ -wcrre^. q'I ^^^OsssftR. — ^^ 
mesui, parsimonious spirit, scandalizing xAigvotv \>^ ^\\q x'i^xiXaiCx^^ 
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bein^ the closest man at a bargain in the parish. Yet, that patient, 
generous people, bore with the failings of their ministers, and kept 
them until they asked to be dismissed." 

Edward clapped his hands. " I wish," said he, " yon would leave 
Olney, and let these ministers be all settled here, in succession. I 
wouldn't care, though, if the stingy one were divided between Olney 
and Millville." 

" Oh, Eddie, don't talk so ! There is some occasion for forbearance 
with every minister. Your uncle has his infirmities." 

" But that is no reason why. he should not be paid for his services," 
said the honest boy. "Besides" — and his dark eye sparkled — *Mf 
ministers are faulty, I guess their wives are pretty nearly perfect. I 
know one that is." 

Mary involuntarily pressed the hand she held in hers; and the 
emotion, which his assmned playfulness was designed to conceal, burst 
forth in the passionate exclamation, " Oh ! Aunt Mary, who wHl talk 
to me so lovingly and patiently, when I am far awry from you ? I am 
so hasty, and my feelings carry me to such extremes ! But you ncvfer 
leave a matter, till you make me see the right and wrong of it. Oh ! 
what shall I do without you?" And they wept together. 

Another month brought the western letter. After saying that the 
boy, of course, must come home ; and that, after a six months' tug at 
clearing up western lands ho might be willing to resume his books 
and go to college, brother James spoke out with his wonted frankness, 
about the minister's position at Olney. " What has come over yon, 
Ned, to stay and bear with such a people? You must have changed 
much to endure this. But, don't flatter yourself, my dear fellow, that 
you have the general affection and confidence of the people. I can't 
believe it ; there must bo some covered mischief — some secret anti- 
pathies. People who love and value a minister do not act in this way. 
It would be a curious state of things — with an ample fund, and wifli 
jibility, as you say, to support the gospel handsomely without it — to 
let their minister expend all his own capital, and sell his horse, and 
drag on in poverty. No I — there is something, depend upon it, that 
you do not see ; and I would advise you to get away from the place as 
quickly as possible. We pity our homo missionaries ; but their four 
hundred is better here than your five. Public sentiment with you 
requires a muiister to live in better style tho.n with us. Your cloth 
must bo finer, and not worn so close. Your house must have better 
fnmitm-e, and your table more comforts ; or, even yom^ people wodd 
make a buzzing al mi your ears, to say nothing of brother ' ministcis 
and travelling-agents. What would an agent do in Massachusetts, 
n^Aose horse wof^ left to eat post-meat, while he was fed on boiled rice, 
tAo onJjr cdihlo the 2)arsonage coiiliunc^*^ ^\\c\v \?K«v^1^ Il-sw^^jch here, 



and are put up witli. But our New England folks, though they mean 
their minister shall practise a close economy, are not willing he shall 
be shabby or rusty. They want the full tale of brick, even when they 
scrimp the straw." 

" I think brother James must be right al^ut my estimate among 
the people," said Edward. 

Mary replied, with unusual warmth, " We have known the deacons 
did not like your independence and jEedthfulnefis ; but I cannot believe 
there is any secret disaffection through the parish. I know the body 
of the people love and honour you." 

" Then why will they let us -suffer ? " 

" They do not appreciate our situation, or realize what struggles 
and shifts we make to live j then, they do so love their money ! " 

The day of young Edward^s departure was a sad day at the parson- 
ugc. The sensitive boy covered his emotion under glowing pictures 
of the future. In four or five years he hoped to return with the first- 
£niijbs of his industry — perhaps a fine salary as clerk in a mercantile 
house, which was to be laid as a free-will offering at the feet of his 
benefactors. " And," said the vivacious boy, " when you look up 
Ktreet some day, and see a black horse coming, with a curious load in 
the rear, you may know that I have brought back Pompey, and re- 
deemed the piano, and that we are all coming home together." 
' " I am afraid," said Allie, " that Pompey will be gray by that time." 

" Well," resumed the young hero, " if he is too infirm for service, 
we will keep him for the sake of old times, and have a young horse 
besides, to draw the carriage." 

" And a new rockaway ?" said Allie. 

" Oh, you ingenious castle-builders I " said Mr. Vernon. 

" Ah! my dear boy," said Mary, "you are looking too far ahead. 
The future is all uncertain ; but we know where to trust it, do we 
not ?— and cheerfully, too. All will be right." 

" Well, auntie, in less than six years I shall be of age, and you will 
see if I don't make a rich man ; and t shall be your boy then, the same 
as now, and all shall be yours. Mabel, too, shall have something. 
Yes, you are one of the family, and I shall not forget ; " and kissing 
each of them, he jumped into the stage-coach with all haste, unable 
to trust his self-restraint another moment. 

Yes, noble boy I thou wilt, indeed, be rich and honourable. So far, 
thy hopes are prophecies. But, when that consummation comes, these 
guardians of thy early days will be beyond the need of thy generous 
requital and filial ministries, wearing their angel robes and starry 
crown — ^though they may look down, and bless thee ^ot t\rj %l\si&sjfc^^ 
to the orphans. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

" ToOing, rejoidng, aoxtowio^ 
Each day shall see some task b^un,— 

Eadi eTening see it doM ; 
Something afctemptod, somelhiiig done, 

ShaU win a nightli repoeeL** 

It has been forcibly said, by Hugb Miller, that " the climax is a 
favourite figure in the book of Providence ;" that " Grod speaks to xa 
in His dispensations, and, in the more eloquent turns of £Us discourse, 
piles up instance upon instance with sublime and impressive pro* 
fusion." The observation was recalled to us by a bird's-eye view of 
the course of things, during the next eighteen months at the Olney 
parsonage. We must be pardoned, if our portraiture crowd naked 
events together in unnatural proximity. The path is filled with ma* 
dent. We have room only for jottings along the way, leaving thosB 
that follow us to add the drapery firom their own fancy, and do their 
moralizing at leisure. 

The first noticeable event, after young Edward's departure, is* tise 
return of little Ellen, according to his prediction. How those hearti 
had yearned for her these many months I and how often had the 
prayer been wafted on sighs that she might be kept " from the evill*^ 
It was a cruel necessity — earthward^ it was cruel — that removed 
the child, at that tender age and critical period, from the only fona-* 
ing influences that could reach her peculiar need. With tremuloos 
thanksgivings, she was again encircled in parental arms, whose fend 
pressure she warmly returned. Yet the. mother's quick eye soon 
read the whole. She was a petted child, and had sadly miiaied the 
nurture of the fold. Now they have all the fledglings in the nest 
There is comfort in that ; though they must devise expedients to pro- 
tect, and nourish, and train them there. 

We have somewhere intimated that our Mary had the pen of » 
ready writer. One evening, as she was diligently mending a coat, 
which was Mr. Vernon's second best — taking out the feeing of the 
skirts to make a new under half to each failing sleeve, supplying 'the 
cloth thus surreptitiously obtained, with the breadth of an idpaca 
dress — her thoughts, with their wonted activity, resolved themselvei 
into a committee of ways and means for tlie future. Mabel wai 
silently knitting, and rocking the cradle with her foot — for Carrie, 
tliough fifteen months old, was a baby still — when she was somewhat 
pAxciypiXy asked the question if she could take any more househhld 
/R*/» wiibout being overtasked. Hex heaarty answer was, that she was 
*vi/ und etrongy and could carry liei daXV^ ^os^ \x\\a ^ ^n^jmii^ if 
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needful ; and Bhe respectfully suggested, if Mrs. Vernon thought it 
would help to keep boarders, sher— 

'*No, Mabel, not that. I have thought oi trying to write some 
little books for Sunday-school children ; but then, I must leave Rose 
and Carrie more to you, and sometimes give up other cares." 

" As to the housework, I have no fears,*' said Mabel ; " the chil- 
dren, too, I could have in the kitchen after Mondays. But will you 
be paid for it, ma'am ?" Mrs. Vernon replied that it would bring in 
something ; and every little now would help. 

-This arrangement was just beginning to move harmoniously, and 
promise well, when peremptory orders came from Millville for Mabel's 
immediate return to factory-fife, where she could earn two dollars a 
week, and board. This time there is no escape. The spirited girl is 
roused beyond the melting mood. Though her benefactors speak to 
ber in tones more gentle and subdued; though the children surround 
her. with their caresses and lamentations, she leaves with dry eyes, 
and a burning cheek, and compressed lips, and resolution in every 
rigid muscle, saying, " I shall be of age soon, and free to yield my 
service where I owe it. Then, if the Lord spare us, nothing shall 
keep me from you." 

No new successor fills Mabel's vacant place. Mrs. Vernon re- 
solves to get through the spring alone, j^lie is a very considerate 
boy*=— always ready to help his mother. Ellen can look after the 
baiy a little ; and, when the weather is warmer, amuse her in the 
garden-arbour, or on the soft, green sward, before the kitchen window^ 
Rose — ^her mother's girl — ^let her be where she will, is never in the 
way ; the bright, happy, musical child, whose eye scarce sheds a tear 
that does not prove twin sister to a smile. 

But what becomes of the effort at authorship ? The evenings are 
getting short, and the name of household cares is Legion. We get 
glimpses now of the patient mistress of the parsonage, toiling by day, 
and writing by night ; tasking and multiplying herself, as it were, to 
fill the various ofiices that need each a perfect unit. To be maid-of- 
all-work in the kitchen, and receive guests in the parlour ; to lead 
the female prayer-meeting weekly, the maternal meeting monthly; 
preside in the sewing-circle, call upon the sick, and, at the same time, 
ply her busy needle to make and mend for her own family ; be the 
teacher of her own children, and her husband's counsellor and com* 
&rter ; — ^what time will she get for writing, beyond her necessary 
awrespondence ? Yet, amid all these diverse occupations, her mind 
holds unbroken from evening to evening, the thread of a simple stores 
which, borne on the printed page, shall iaW. \Vkft \3L^^iX«!L^Viw?^'53^y^ 
manj a household group. Days and n\g\ita oi fiCKi'^XwD^^ ^^>x^'?^2^ 
oJlhn Intervene to siiispend its progress \ A)u\i "ket ^^VOdSn^ ^1^ ^^ 
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the first opportunity. The writing-case is opened and the single lamp 
placed behind its sheltering lid, to screen the baby's face ; — then she 
takes the pen, and, with one foot on the cradle, plies her task ; nor 
heeds the growing lateness of the hour, so long as Edward is quietly 
at work above. It is late ere her head presses the pillow ; and the 
busy brain, not obedient to the will, oft resists " tired nature's sweet 
restorer," making the night's repose still shorter. Ah I they who 
read the touching tale, or tender counsel, will never know what night- 
vigils sapped the strength, and helped to cut short the life, of her who 
breathed her own sweet spirit into the warm lines that go so' directly 
to the heart. 

Pecuniary remuneration is slow and scanty. But when it comes 
after six months' waiting — ^first ten dollars, and then five, and then 
another ten — how precious seems the treasure I How conscientiously, 
ay, -how joyously, is one-tenth cast into the Lord's treasury, with tears 
of thanksgiving for the ability, such as the rich cannot know! 
"Oh !" said a poor widow, "if I envy the rich, it is only for their 
ability to do good ; it must be so blessed to give ! " 

In these days, we find passages like the following in the little 
diary, whose entries were neither fiill nor frequent : — 

" April. — . . . It is not without some misgivings, and many a pro- 
test from Edward, that I have made this decision [to dispense with 
domestic help]. One thing by the grace of God I resolve, not to let 
my multiplied cares draw me away from the closet. Only there, are 
the sources of strength. 

" Mai/. — Have received to-day a note signifying the acceptance of 
my first MS. by the Sabbath-school Union. It has been my prayer 
to-night, that the Lord would accompany this little book with His own 
blessing to thousands of young hearts, long after the hand that pehned 
it is cold in death. 

" Mai/ 20. — ^My cares, the last few weeks, have been numerous dnd 
trying. Have found no time to devote to my Journal, though I have 
enjoyed many precious seasons of communion with Heaven. Am 
somewhat encouraged to find, amid engrossing cares, that religioup 
affection is more easily kindled than formerly. While my hands are 
engaged in worldly avocations, my desire is towards the Lord. — 
Evening. — Feel very languid in body ; it seems as if this weary taber- 
nacle were too weak to bear the tenant. Thought is most active, and 
feeling most intense, at these seasons of physical debility. I feel like 
a^ Tteaiy child, longing to recline on my heavenly Father's bosom, and 
-^ide beneath the /shadow of His v/ii\g. ^ ^o ^vi ^veth His bfeioved 
sZ&ep.' 

'^^y^y so. — Never so felt tl\o t\oo(\ o^ ^^•\?,^\c^t^\ tvx\\ ^^^^ 1^ \« ^ 
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helpmeet for an ambassador of Christ. My dear husband is strug- 
gling with discouragement. He received to-day an ungenerous retort 
from Deacon H., which cut him to the quick. I have had a great 
Btruggl© with my own feelings. After much prayer and self-abase- 
ment, I can at last think kindly of the Christian brother, who mani- 
fested so little consideration and sympathy for his pastor. Oh ! how 
little understood is the crushing, life-consuming nature of a minister's 
work I Lord, open the hearts of thine own children to a deeper 
appreciation of these things. Make us gentle and patient in our 
intercourse with unreasonable men. If I know my own heart, I would 
merge every personal consideration in the desire to aid my dear hus- 
band in winning souls. I do take pleasure in denying myself for this 
end. that I may do it as to the Lord I 

" Jiwne 1. — Edward has been for *help' to-day. ' Has the promise 
of a young Wsh girl after another week. I have, for days past, been 
wholly inadequate to the demands of my family ; feel that relaxation 
must come soon, or too late to save me from prostrating sickness. 
Physical debility sadly interferes with my comfort in religious duties. 
If I read my Bible, my head swims ; when I close my eyes in prayer, 
I seem to be mounting to the ceiling ; if I pray aloud, the throbbing 
of my heart makes me so weary. Even desire must abate its intensity, 
or so fatigue the over-worn powers of nature, as to lose its sweet- 
ness. Yet, even now, there flits by me a glimpse of that bright land 
whose inhabitants shall no more say, *I am sick;' and the brief 
vision is like an angel strengthening me. for thy wings, thou 
dove! 

* No more fatigue, no more d1stTe{!», 
Nor Bin, nor death, shall reach the place; 
Ko groans to mingle with the songs 
That warble from immortal tongues.' " 

Soon is the prediction verified ; the overtasked frame refiises further 
service; and the spheres, so faithfully filled, resign their occupant. 
A nervous fever baffles for many days the skill of physicians. Life at 
the parsonage wears a new aspect. The large untidy Hibernian effects 
an entire metamorphosis of kitchen and pantry. Had the walls a tongue, 
they would cry out against such treatment. Strange faces meet us in 
tbe old familiar places, where we miss the well-known footstep with 
which the soft echoes always kept time. Sweet Julia Kogei*s is pro- 
videntially there, devoting herself, with experienced tact, to the little 
flock, deprived of a mother's care. "We may catch many a glimpse of 
ter, strolling up the stream with her charge, or telling them stories 
in the arbour, or gathering pinks and roses in a nosegay for mamma. 

By the sick-bed, over which the AngeV ot \k<& Qio^^w^Tii^ Sssxv'?."^^ 
wing, soft as the breath of the June roses \\i^\. ^x^^kJOcv KJc^fc ^-^jes^-^ 
hw, many a precious friend is to be seeiv m tvjLtTi. \A\?vXa"Sjsiss^^ 
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is there twice a week^ with her finj^er on her lip, lest she forget that her 
dear elder sister must not be worried with qnesiionis. Once and a^ain 
has the sufferer's head been pillowed on Mrs. Catlin's bosom- Sister 
Ellen has watched a day and a night there, in her silk dresaing-gown, 
and carried her namesake back to her citjr home. Kind neighbours 
have come in to aid ; and some, whose active sympathy Was not ex- 
pected, have laid the pastor under a lasting debt of gratitude. Mrs. 
Plympton left her work to call once at the parsonage. Mr. and Mn^. 
Catlin were entering as she left, and she paused to speak with him-* 
the minister of her native parish. " She thought when she saw Miss 
Vernon undertaking so much, this would be the end on't. MiniateiB: 
wives, in these days, haven't much strength of constitution." 

" That is a sensible, good woman," said Mr. Vernon, afterwards ; 
" but she wants sov^ething. What is it, brother Catlin ?" 

" Poor health, and six children," was the laconic reply. 

Many prayers have ascended &om the sick-room, and some praiseS' 
too ; and there has been agonizing supplication in the room abore-^ 
the pastor's study. Over, too, by the mountain-side, in widow John- 
son's lowly cot, there has been earnest wrestling with God, to spare 
a lif6 more precious than her own. The little crippled boy whose inn 
door solitude has been oft relieved by a book from the minister's wife, 
comes ever and anon to ask if she is better, and to bring a trout that 
he has, by long patience, coaxed upon his hook. Letters from the 
dear Mayfield home are read in whispered tones by the invalid's 
pillow. This is Allie's privilege, the gentle boy, between whom and 
his mother there is the nicest sympathy. 

With all these alleviations, there have been much exquisite suffe^« . 
ing, and a silent dispensing with many comforts that money might 
have purchased ; and an occasional relapse for want of attention, when 
Edward must take rest to be ready for the pulpit. And though the 
stroke, which many feared, is once more mercifully averted, the return 
to health is slow >nd interrupted. Yet, how happy is the family 
group in its restored treasure, though the dear one moves but feebly 
in her accustomed place! What an atmosphere of odorous graces 
fills the dwelling 1 

Still, the blood comes lazily to the cheek, and the step regains not 
its wonted elasticity. Dr. Eeed is again consulted, and earnestly 
advises change of air — a sea- voyage, or an easy journey, with freedom 
from care. An easy prescription to make — an impracticable one to 
fojQow. Whence shall come the means for such pursuit of health ? 
HQW,make provision for the duties of the wife and mother occurring 
^>^ md swelled by long arrears? Does any say, " How easily a puras 
-^^fi^bei made np among the people?" A[k\ m-^ Vsmsi^sfcut friend. 

^g'lit bo done in a poor parish^ \ii\iexft mouc^ td5»&\» \» ^s^^ 
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At personal sacrifico and privation j but expect not this of an able 
people, that have let their minister labour for them 6ix years at his 
own charges* 

la it strange that the sensitive man, Who wonld have .given his own 
Bfe to save the mother of his babes, dwells, ^vith some bitterness of 
feeling, on the causes of his inability to employ a remedy that may 
restore bloom to the faded cheek, and vigour to the trembling nerves ? 
Was it «asy to give the hand warmly to his people ? — to talk, and 
pray, and preach with whole-hearted freedom, under the vivid con- 
soionsnees that their withholding of his lawful dues has made his 
dwelling the abode of penury, and is wearing out his beloved com- 
panion in her prime ? It was not easy ; yet, by Gfod's grace, it must 
be done. The heart-burning must be repented of, and put away. 
But, ah I how often would it return I Put it to your own case, ye 
men of loving hearts and ample m^ans, who exhaust all remedies 
^hen a beloved wife or daughter — your heart's best treasure — seems 
aboQt to be snatched from your embrace I 

But resignation was at last attaii^d, and afterward, God sent 
relief and hope. Dr. Allison came for Mary — a two days' journey in 
his family carriage — and took her home ; while Hester Allen — " the 
crusty old-maid," as she was called by many — took her dressmaking 
t6 the parsonage, and volunteered gratuitous care and oversight in 
the mother's absence. Turning now to Mary's Journal, we find the 
following entry :— 

**..•. Once more in the dear home of my childhood. Sweet and 
tender are the associations that cluster round me here at even-tide — 
the evening of the precious Sabbath. Have enjoyed of late unusual 
freedom in religious exercises ; — ^known more of the meaning of that 
expression, * liberty of the sons of Ck)d.' O to be so united with 
Christ, that the currents of spiritual life shall flow through my soul, 
warm and free, from their source ! How vividly to-night does the 
view from my window recall to mind my early days, when this pre- 
cious spot was the centre of my earthly affections and hopes I I seem 
to forget the responsibilities of my own household, and to be a child 
again, nestling under the protecting wing where. I felt no safe during 
all tbe bright and peacefril days of girlhood. But the vision will not 
Btay — it is of the past, the retumless past. It can seem present only 
when I dream, or when memory and fancy hold me under their spell. 
And do I send a regretful thought after the ease and light-heartediiess' 
of those happy days ? It is a momentary weakness. Life was meant . 
far toil, and ihe more severe the labour, the sweeter will be the rest <" 
theiQiore exhausting the care, the nearer tli^ t«^^. ^\is^^^^»^^^ 
conflicts — welcome toils — welcome triaAal — «o\\i^\.\»L'^ ^^^^^^,^1^ 
megT9ee to endme unto tho end. 
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"... Am still weak in body ; but my heart tender and subdued. 
It seems at times that I could, with but a short struggle, give up all 
earthly endearments, and stretch forth my arm's to the heavenly rest. 
Have had a long sweet talk with my dear father, in the library. I stood 
before the window, leaning against the sash, as I have done so often 
in my girlhood I He came in and laid his hand tenderly on my head, 
and gazed with me at the golden clouds, behind which the sun had 
just gone . down ; then, kissing my forehead, said, * my daughter, 
I begin to know something of the spirit's longings for that better 
land I' He went out, and I covered my face and wept ; — wept partly 
for joy, that the tilings above were so sweetly drawing him upward 
to their embrace. When afflicted, tempest-tossed, distressed, it is not 
much to choose death rather than life; but, in the midst of health, 
and friends, and worldly comfotts, to turn, as it were, instinctively 
away, and desire to be with Christ, as something far better ; — this, 
this must give assurance of heirship and union with Him, not to be 
mistaken. 

"... Take my pen once more to record a precious interview with 
niy dear good papa. He has reviewed with me all the way by which 
the Lord hath led me from my youth till now. Our conversation 
began by my speaking with some enthusiasm of my Salem home. 
' Oh I ' said he, * I fancy you are always looking back to Salem, as 
the Hebrews did to the leeks and onions of Egypt. Do you not know 
that ' distance lends enchantment to the view V Ton had your trials 
there. The roses were not without their thorns, and you would have 
felt the prickles more, the more closely you had hugged them — ^the 
longer you had stayed.' 

" From this painful beginning, we went over the whole ground 
together. Our trials at IWQllville; our poor remuneration at Olney; 
(Jur loss of dear ones ; our sicknesses and sorrows. He spoke of Grod's 
design in these dealings; pointed me above human agencies, and 
bade me overlook the injustice of fellow-men in gratitude to God for 
needed correction, which had been so evidently blessed to our growing 
piety and usefulness. Ah ! he docs not see how our poor hearts, eveii 
now, sometimes rebel I * God,' said he, ' has been drawing you nearer 
to Himself, by putting you into the famacc' Then he encouraged 
me so sweetly, by showing that I had been instrumental of good in 
more ways than I had hitherto thought of. f Oh, if it may bo so, how 
little seem the hardships I) He said he did not regret giving me 
away to Mr. Vernon. I had been just the woman for him. My tears 
J^I fast at this, * And now,' continued he, 'your sphere of usemlness 
^ ividening in your own family, and m l\i(i W^"et cItcIg o^ your in- 
^aooe, and God is qualifying you moxe Mil Tcicre^ lot ^crox^os^^ \isA 
ogh my heart sometimes, in view ot yout gr^e^^, c^^^,^^^^t(i \\s^ 
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idols,' yet oftener I can trust the hand that is leading you, as one 
more intelligently and tenderly considerate of yoilr good than the 
fondest earthly parent. Yon will have strength for your day, and 
lea.ve a memorial behind you in many hearts.' Afterwards we talked 
cheeiAdly of little Abby, and of other dear ones whom God has taken ; 
aM 1 shall never forget the emphasis with which he said, ' Soon, my 
daughter, if we live, the best, the larger part of our earthly treasures 
will have been transferred to that upper home ; then, when there will 
be such precious human ties to draw us thitherward, how will our 
hearts abide on high ! * 

" I little thought of writing so much, and yet I have done no justice 
to the conversation. I must leave now, and pack my tnink for the 
moitow's journey. How my heart leaps at the thought of returning 
to my dear husband and children I The Lord still watch between 
them and me, while we are absent from each other I '' 



CfiAPTER XXXVIIl. 



, "I oan easier teach twenty what were good to be done, than be one of twenty to follow mine own 
tfiaehlng." 



** Who oomforteth as in all onr tribulation, that we may be able to comfort them which are in 
aj^y Ironlble, by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God." 

. " Patience and sorrow strive 
WWch shall express her goodliest." 

tCAppY in the return of his beloved, with increasing strength, and 
something of the old buoyancy of spirit, Mr. Vernon again finds his 
work easier, and his heart lighter. But the current of time is setting 
fast toward the annual rapids, whose whirl will bo stronger, and 
vortex deeper this year than they ever were before. These yearly 
settlements are bad places to get past. He must then look the fact 
of insufficient support full in the face. The last year, with all their 
frugality, has brought some heavy extra expenses. He has incurred 
for himself a dentist's bill of fifteen dollars ; and Dr. Keed's account, 
during Mary's long illness, ran up to twenty. The skilful doctor had 
an extensive practice, yet he did not hold, like a large number 6f 
benevolent men in his profession, that it was no loss to attend gratuit- 
ously npcm the poor pastor's family. The kitchen, -with Irish " help," 
missed Mabers frugal management, especially when the mistress of 
tile house was laid aside. Anew overcoat, too, has lately beeii a^ded 
to the minister's slender wardrobe ; and the ^rice o^ \s^^^Ml^'§fccSS&^^^ 
risen matcmJIj in the last, ten mont\\a. 'I\i.^ ^^^\RrtW ^^^^ 
suppressed consciousness of these ftimgs, t\i«^\. xassk^^ ^^^^^^^^T^^^ 
dajr of settlement, though his purse \\as ^:>^^^ oti^*^-^ '^^'^ 
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weeks. But on it comes, bringing a season of extra professional cares, 
enough to baf oUt anything but the besieger that gnaws through 
stone walls. 

It is the first week in the year. He has a preparatory lecture for 
Friday, a sacramental discourse for Sabbath morning, and a New- 
Year^s sermon for the second seiTice — to say nothing of the monthly 
concert — all to be brought fresh from the mint during the week, 
whose first secular day begins the year. His work is before him ; 
and he selects his themes on Sabbath evenmg. Let us follow him 
through the week, for though the scenes enacted are no new thing at 
the Olney parsonage — ^nor perad venture at many another — ^they may 
have the interest of novelty to some of our readers. 

Monday, we said, was New- Year's day. The minister's salary is 
promptly paid. He spends the morning in looking over his bills ; 
and, after settling all within walking distance of his dwelling, sits 
down at evening to commence his New- Year's sermon. The text 
written, he holds his pen for half an hour over the unsoiled page, till 
a deep sigh breaks his reverie, and he becomes aware that he has 
been devising expedients to meet the claims which he foresees will 
exceed the money in hand. This will not do. He again reads his 
text, and glances over his plan, yet is soon lost in a more troubled 
vision than before. He now casts aside the pen, and goes below^ 
The little ones have been snugly pillowed, and Allie is learning his 
morrow's lesson at the same table where his mother is writing to her 
Nelly. The boy is sent up to the study, while Mr. Vernon consults 
with Mary about selling the carriage, her father's gift. The keeper 
of the livery-stable has once inquired after it, and would probably 
take it, if sold at a sacrifice. It will cover the account for horse-hire, 
which has been more than was anticipated, though the pastor has 
walked many a distance when scarcely able, and his wife has for- 
borne, for the same reason, to ride, when her delicate health required 
the exercise. 

But did none of their Christian neighbours keep a horse ? A dozen 
of them, at least, within half a mile ; yet not one of them, except the 
straitened Mr. Eogers, ever offered their pastor a word of sympathy 
upon the sale of Pompey, or said, " Take my horse occasionally, and 
welcome, when you wish to ride." It was whispered, indeed, that 
there was some secret murmuring — that the minister patronized a 
livery-stable when his own people had horses to let ! — Oh ! milk of 
human kindness, what has dried thee up? But this digression is 
not, to our purpose. Mary consents to part with the carriage, and 
JSofward spends the rest of the evening in negotiating its sale for forty 
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annual payments there. Mary attends the sewing society, occupied 
just now in fitting out a box of clothing for a missionary station. 
Mrs. Deacon Hyde is quite active. She thinks they might fill a large 
box, as almost every one has some article of dress laid by that is of 
ho use to themselves. " Oh !*' said Hester Allen, in her impertinent 
way, " that's the n;le, is it, Mrs. Hyde, to give what you don't want 
and can't use yourself? From our minister's last missionary sermon, 
it appears he thinks there is not much virtue in giving, unless it costs 
us some self-denial. Do you rememiber the way he said, * Give, till 
you feel it?'" Mrs. Hyde reddened. Her memory needed no re- 
freshing. Mrs. Vernon looked deprecatingly at the dressmaker, and 
Ihe topic was dropped. Presently little Susan Brown whispered, 
" Hester, how could you speak so plain ?" 

** I will tell you," said she. " Last fall I was sewing at the dea- 
con's, when Mrs. Vernon's girl came in for a pint of milk, saying their 
cow had strayed from pasture, and they had none for tea. That wo- 
ttaii measured the pint of milk, and took two cents ! — then gave the " 
gfirl a small bit of liver to carry home, saying, ' We have more than 
wo can use ourselves.' And I could tell you meaner things than 
that." Well, well, Hester, it is better not. We would rather have 
ybu draw a veil over them. But you may say to the ladies what is 
m'your heart, after Mrs. Vernon goes home. Ay, that she will, with- 
out anybody's leave ; and the substance of it is this : that it is well to 
wcrrk and send comforts to the ambassadors of Christ in foreign lands ; 
but rather inconsistent in a people who do nothing for their own mini- 
e^Tj when he is more needy than the one they are aiding abroad. 

■ " But," said Mrs. Eaton, " we would not like to offer Mrs. Vernon 
sticfh gifts as many of these." 

" Some of them, I guess, Mrs. Venion would find use for. As for 
haK this trumpery, I don't suppose it's worth the freight," was Hes- 
tefr's sharp retort. 

" We don't know much about poor people in Olney," said the quiet 
Mrs. Kogers. " I often think there are riot cases enough to keep our 
compassion alive as a community." 

" That's true," said Hester ; " but as to Mr. Vernon's family, no- 
body thinks they're poor. If they had half the lights of their windows 
stuffed with old hats, and their children were ragged and dirty, they 
would get credit for poverty. It's Mrs. Vernon's misfortune thiat she 
can make a little go so far, and keep up so good an appearance. She 
will mend by a thread so as to hide the seam, and as long as a gar- 
ment holds together, it is tidy and becoming." 
• " Well," said Mrs. Briggs, " I can hardly afford a velvet bonnet a'Ms. 
sJftreoat." - "">^ 

" There it is again I " said Hester. impa.WciTiY\^ •, '^ 1^"^ t^^-^^:^^^^^ 
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haen told, I suppose, that the velvet was an old bonnet of ber sister- 
in-law's, worn two seasons, which she altered herself ; and Hie ooat I 
helped her to make, when she came back from Mayfield, out of aQ <dd 
dress she had before her marriage ; and if we didn't turn, and take 
out, and set in, and dam, till I thought I could earn a new one in the 
time ! But, doubtless, it was great extravagance. If Mrs. Vernon was 
sluvcnly, or had as little sconce about dressing aS some folks, I guess 
you'd oco their poverty fast enough. The feet is, we are starving them 
out, and I hope they'll go where they can be supported. With all 
her knack she can't make things out of nothing, and it is fast ooming 
to that." . • 

" I couldn't but think of it," said Mrs. Rogers, " when she came m 
this afternoon looking so feeble, and I knew she had left so much to 
do at home ; and she sat down here and contrived, and worked so 
patiently for that fer-way-off Mr. Somebody. I declare it weat to 
my heart." 

" She has never got over that fit of sickness," said Mrs. Plympton. 

" And never will !" said Hester, with such startling emphasis that 
no one spoke again for ten minutes. But all this is by the bye. 

Let us follow Mary home, where she arrived in time to prepare a 
warm supper before Edward's return. She heaves a sigh as she finds 
herself listeiiing involimtarily for Pompey's step. Has that sigh » 
little sharpness, pointed by half a murmur ? It would not be strange ; 
she is not yet perfect. It is late ere the traveller, warmed and ioij 
opens his packages from " town." Mary longs to ask, " How are we 
coming out this year?" but often as the question rises to her lijps 
something checks its utterance. At last, witli an equivocal smile, the 
largest packet is unbound, with the exclamation, " See I I have bought 
some books." 

" You were able to pay off, then ?" said she, inquiringly. 

" All we owe there," was the reply, with forced calianes» f " but 
our house-rent is still unpaid, and there is not a cent left — noibiBg for 
a New- Year's toy for the baby." 

" How happened this purchase of books, then?" 
. " I have long been famishing for them, Mary, and I have run in 
debt for food. My intellect will not submit to starvation. And her© 
are some for you." 

"Oh, Edward!" 

" I thought it all over ; and it seemed of no use to try to live. We 

cannot, with all our economy ; and I resolve no longer to deny myself 

these books, so needful in my profession. I wonder half the ministers 

x/o not plunge into debt, reckless of consequences." 

^'You will feel differently, my dcax, -axvoWv-CiT: ^^a-^. Yow are tired 

^^d ^ady'' said Maij ; and her licart ac;\ie^ — o\^v>\i3Kt\\ Xvb\.^<ik 
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intorested herself in the books, and even thanked him for being bo 
thoughtful of her in the selection ; while she inwardly resolved that 
hers should be carefully laid aside, to be returned the first opportunity. 

After a night of tossing to and fro unto the dawning oi the day, 
the minister kindled an early fire in his study, and addressed himself 
once more to the work of preparation for the Sabbath. But his soul 
was still the abode of tumultuous thoughts, which neither his chapter 
in the Greek Testament, nor his morning prayer in the closet, availed 
to quell. If, favoured with an idea upon his theme, he dipped his 
pen to write, there stalked between him and the paper the pressing 
query, " What will you do about the house-rent ?" Whereupon fol- 
lowed burning cogitations, till his soul waxed hot, and he was driven, 
alarmed, to his knees for help. So fared it all that day. At night-fall 
he had only completed the introduction of his discourse, while his 
table was strown with many leaves of abortive effort. He must do 
something to free his mind before evening. After tea, he steps down 
the street to the treasurer of the Parsonage Company, with a state- 
ment of the circumstances, and asks if the rent can stand over ; and is 
coolly told that the stockholders will expect their dividend. Not a 
word of sympathy — not an offer of passive assistance — from Mr. Briggs. 
The money is borrowed of Squire Eaton, and by seven o'clock &e 
pastor is again in his study. But Satan went also, and stood up to 
tempt him. Ho thought of everything that tended to aggravate his 
relations to the people. There rose to his view, not " all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them," bat all his trials and ihe 
sharpness of them, till his brain seemed on fire, aiTd he came down to 
Mary to unburden his heart. " Oh !" said be, " how can I do any- 
thing heartily for such a people ? I could go to Caffraria and preach 
the Gospel to the poor Hottentots, and feel happy in privations. But 
here they profess to appreciate the Gospel, and to reward a minister 
for his services, while they do neither. 

" I could go into a commuiiity where the wealth was in the hands 
of wicked men, and, with a few to stand by me, set up our banner in 
the name of the Lord, and live on bread and water till the Gospel 
should win its victories from the ranks of the ungodly, and be able to 
support itself. But here, where the Lord's stewards have the means, 
yet leave His ambassador to suffer, all the sense of justice and honour 
within me rises up in revolt. Men of ^yq, ten,' and twenty thousand 
dollars, yearly adding to their capital, and paying for their religious 
privileges four or jSve dollars a yeai* ! and for tlie world's salvation, 
tlio most liberal of them no more than other five ! and not willing to 
do more, when they know this does not make the Gospel labourer and 
his family comfortable ! To say notlxmg oi \X\Qi Tiiort^^Jc^ ^I^Csss^'^^^bcs^'^^ 
have I not reason to doubt the affeclioii oi VAVii\\ vi. ^^Q^^<^'^ ^Vs^^^^s^^^ 
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be less intolerable if they seemed to appreciate what I do for them ; 
or if they would take hold of the work themselves and help." 

" Ah I " said Mary, " if they were to do that, they would soon pro- 
vide liberally in temporal things. But you must not forget, Edward, 
the few who are helping by their prayers and godly example — some 
precious sisters at least." 

" Oh ! " replied he^ " my heart yearns for the fellowship of -those 
first days in the ministry. With one such man here as Deacon Bly — 
his heart beating with mine, his shoulder braced to my own, consider- 
ing the work his as truly as the pastor's — I could rise above poverty, 
or the opposition of the world. The want of sympathy and co-opera- 
tion from Christian men kills me. These things ought to excite a 
righteous indignation, such as Jesus felt when He made the scourge in 
the temple. I confess I feel more than that. Ministers have their 
lower natures as well as others. The old Adam in me takes advantage 
of this provocation to strive for the mastery. Oh I it is no light thing 
for a people to be the cause of such suffering as I have endured thoB 
week ; and it is not the first or the second time either, only I believe 
I have not before known the * depths of Satan.' " 

He was calmer now, and Mary began to insinuate words fitted to 
soothe and elevate. " God permits these afflictions. There is no doubt 
but that His design is wise and merciful. Let us look simply to His 
hand, above proximate agencies. Let the instrument go unheeded, 
while we receive the evil meekly from Him, and strive to apprehend 
His gracious intei^j; in the correction. It is no small attainment to be 
prepared to be a sympathizing pastor. To this end personal acquain- 
tance with grief is almost indispensable. Even the Captain of our 
salvation was made perfect through sufferings. 

" As to appreciation and sympathy, we do not depend for these on 
fellow-worms. We can be content to be unappreciated here, so long 
as Christ understands us, and has a fellow-feeling for us. It is for 
Him we labour. One of His smiles outweighs all other commendation. 
To Him we look for our reward ; and oh ! is it not enough that He 
has promised it at His coming ? It will not be long to wait. Do 
our hearts crave human fellowship and sjnnpathy ? We surely have 
it in our Great High-priest. Oh, how often should we faint but for 
the humanity of our divine Redeemer ! He is bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh ; yet He has an almighty arm for our deliverance — 
human to feel, divine to aid ; faithful, over all our failures and imper- 
fections. What need we more ? that tempted, desponding ministen 
would take to themselves the comfort of those precious ^ings they 
sax ^ oiherB I " 
'MA /'' said the pastor, " it is iat ^m^t "Ixi «[how othew the way 
t&kn to walk in it ourselves. Wbi\e yoxi ate^ \a)^^si^^^«q^\ ^r^\dl 
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io get above the darkness and the elands, into the serene light of the 
upper presence. Bat alas ! I have no wings to keep me up ; and I 
buUe, tinky into deep mire, where is no standing. G<>d conld carry us 
jduongh the needfiil discipline of trial without the aid of His people's 
injuBtace. This is the ^ ni^ndest cut of all,' that we are bonnd to 
the rack and tortured there by those that smile upon us, all nncon- 
Bcions of the wrong, and call themselves our brethren, and profess to 
be labouring in a common cause, and take the credit of paying us for 
GOT toil. Here is the sting." 

** Yet there is balm even for that," said the gentle wife. 

" O that I could find it I " sighed he of the wounded spirit. " You 
have the same cause for bitterness, Mary ; how do you get over it?" 

Bhe smiled, and said : ^' What panacea do you suppose I have that 
if not accessible to you? There are, I believe, several ways to cure 
this heart-burning. When one will not avail, I try another. Some- 
times I reason with myself after this fashion : ' You believe Deacon 
Hyde is a good man in the main — that, with all his selfishness, he has 
some grace, and is going to heaven. Well, be patient with him — 
Jesus has longer forbearance with you ; and love him for what he will 
be when we all awake in Jesus' likeness. Anticipate the day — ^now 
nbt far off-— when the scales shall fall from his eyes, and his soul be 
ezt)anded in the atmosphere of that better world. Who knows but 
you and he will look back together on these very scenes — ^he with 
astonishment and tender reprisals, you with a better knowledge, for- 
bidding his self-reproach, as did Joseph that of his brethren, in joy 
and gratitude at the good a gracious God brought out of evil?'" 

" O my dear, how you put me to shame I I will tiy, by God's grace, 
to do better." So they knelt there in prayer, and for a few moments 
light broke through the clouds. Presently it was dark again — dark 
with thoughts of his own constitution undermined, and the companion 
of his youth drooping before his eyes, and his children, the dear lambs 
of the fold, turned shelterless on the cold common. Take heart, ser- 
vant of Gted I thou art not in the crucible for nought. Thy dross is 
being momently consumed. The vessel is fost being made meet for 
the Master's use ; preparing, also, unto glory. Be patient — ^thy rest 
is near. But alas for those so dear to thee when it shall come I 

Another day passes ; and though there is a lull of the warring ele- 
ments, there is no final breaking up of the storm. The New Year's 
sermon makes some progress, and the theme chosen for the lecture is 
abandoned for another more pertinent to the times. If any feel 
curious, let them go to the church vestry and listen for themselves. 
The topic is Christian fellowship, and the preacher is withovLt ^;^^e(ir« 
We are just in season to catch ^e closmg ^wrt» c^ ^Oc^ ^^TjaR^So^sa. ^^^ 

" Unless we can have some approTtimaAiioii \a^^^i "^^^^ >^b^'^i»b«^ 
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ideftlt we may as well disband, and giVe up oar chufch organiiatiOfi. 
What do you know, brethren— -the majority of you*-^what do you 
know of each other's joys and soi^owS) hopes and fears, temptiiiioiis 
and victories, as fellow-heirs of the common salvation ? The minister 
is not to carry forward the work of Qod alone, while you each ply the 
needle, and keep the house, and drive the plough, and manage the 
shop, and make sure ^ eveiy one his gain from his quarter I' You are 
to be co-workers with him, and with each other, under the Master 
Builder. Now, what shall break down the separating walls, and let 
heart meet heart? What is needful to this oo-operation and this 
sympathy ? Only so much painstaking as you are willing to bestow 
in forwarding your secular interests. Where is the community more 
busy and industrious, in life's common callings, than our own ? Where 
the church more isolated and indolent in spiritual things? The 
fellowship of the saints — ^that precious elementary doctrine of primi- 
tive piety— -one would think it here almost an exploded theory. Yet 
is there not more than one heart that craves it, that cries out for it, 
that will make sacrifioes for so great a boon ? 

^' Brethren, will you somehow open your hearts to one another, » 
that when you come around the Saviour's board you may oome pn- 
pared to be conductors as well as receivers from on high, wi^ & union 
so complete, that the electric flood of heav^oly love, finding yon all in 
communication with each other and the vital Source, may oirculate 
freely from heart to heart?" 

The truth fell not powerless. Some heard it gladly ; others could 
not bear it. Mrs» Plympton thought it very severe^ Mrs. Hyde said 
if he thought that this was the way to bring a church to duty, he 
would find himself mistaken. Deacon Hyde's revenge is silence. He 
will let the minister terribly alone, and keep still, and act out his non- 
intercourse spirit, unless — ^which is quite possible-— Gh)d'8 grace bring 
him to a better mind. Mr. Vernon asked Mary if he had preached 
with bitterness, 

''No, my dear," said his discriminating Mentor^ ''nothing of that; 
though you did use a lofty tone and vehemence, suggestive of the old 
prophets." 

It is Friday night : and is the storm now at rest, and the sun shin- 
ing in his strength ? Alas ! neither sun nor star has yet appeared ; 
but tlio wind has changed, and it is blowing a gale. The tempted 
minister has let go of the people ; ho has enough to do with himself. 
The trouble is now between his own soul and his Gk)d. Another day 
— the last ; and still he is tempest-tossed, and not comforted. " Thi 
Jdnd g-oetb not out but by prayer and fksting." It seems to Maiy 
^Aai her heart will break. Many a lYca^ do^ ^<5i ^ to her closet — 
^«^ JlttJe nook between the trun!d\e-\Ki(i cloSl \i'et ^5^0^— «ct^ ^^^tewL 
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and weep, and tremble for the issue. It is the hour of rest, yet he 
odmes not down« One more prayer, and she goes to her solitary 
ooach, to hear him pacing the room above, under the plaint, ^' All thy 
waives and thy billows have gone over me.'' But this lasted not 
hm^. Soon the oloud rises, and the proud waves are stayed. He 
knows what oonjogal solicitude is keeping night- vigil on his account, 
and oomea softly down, to say that he has found deliverance. The 
morning overtakes him in the study at his Sabbath preparations, 
whence he comes forth, his fsice shining like Moses', and with feelings 
too tender £» many words. How filial the spirit that leads the family 
worBhip— 'like a weaned child on its mother's bosom I 

Ab £b enters the pulpit, a whisper runs around — ^' How pale our 
minister is this morning T' ^^ Looks sick." ^'Wonder what is the 
matter ?" But this is soon forgotten, as he comes to them in the ful- 
ness of the blessing of the Gospel of peace. 

Mary is surprised when he names the text and theme. It is not 
the same as he had said, early in the week. It was chosen after he 
had overcame temptation, and was restored to confidence in Qod. It 
was ''the mental sufferings of Christ" — a touching theme, and 
handled with great power. The affectionate wife cannot repress her 
tears, as she sees, throughout the discoTurse, the imprint of the author's 
inner soul, and traces its workings up firom the depths of distress and 
borders of despair, to a firm reliance on the Everlasting Arm. The 
week's experience is mirrored there, and it is inexpressibly affecting 
to her heart. The surging of the soul is stayed — ^its tumultuous 
throbbings hushed ; yet she can see the outline of the billows, as 
settled peace meets them at the word of Jesus. So, once, at that 
same word, was there a calm on the Gtdilean lake ; — not a smooth sea, 
bat mountain waves, suddenly transfixed — ^wild, yet quiet ; contrast- 
ing the safety with the peril. 

And how came on the New- Year's sermon ? It was nearly finished, 
on paper; but as he looked it over. Sabbath noon, it seemed so cold 
and nnattuned to his present mood that he put it aside, and, under the 
guidance of a sudden thought, turned to the passage, '* Qod roquireth 
that which is past." When the bell rang for afternoon service, ho 
had " a plan," upon a single page, £rom which he preached with an 
unction and power that told on many a heart. 

" I wonder what has waked up our minister," said Mr. Douglass, 
on the way home from service. 

" I should think," said the eminently pious widow Johnson, " God 
has brought him out of some deep heart-trouble. 

Days of prostrating sickness followed the excitement and exertion 
of New- Year's week; but the light oi (.TciyV^^ \y5^^\^^fc\^3SMiRk -soa^sa 
umenda for all. Where, now, was tho De^fcox^ ^\^ n ^^ ^s^^ ^^^^^^^ *^^ 
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sick pastor all care of providing for the pulpit, to pray and commnne 
with him, to take his place in the field of pastoral effort ? Alas ! if 
Deacon Ely's mantle fell to earth, it did not drop at Olney. . O how 
does God's special presence lighten any sorrow I " Such views of 
Christ and redemption as I have had to-day," said Edward, " ought 
to give me an impulse that shall last a Hfetime. the goodness 
of God I what does He want, of any poor sinner, hut that he give 
up his heart, to be wrought upon and saved by this wonderful method 
of grace?" After two weeks, Mr. Vernon was agam in the pulpit 
and around the parish. His preaching was very practical, and 
mostly addressed to the professed children of God. Such texts as 
these followed each other: "We are not ignorant of his devices." 
" Blessed is he that endureth temptation." ' " A bruised reed will he 
not break." " The victory that overcometh the world." " Not every 
one that saith. Lord, Lord." " Eepent, and do thy first works." 
" Let it alone this year also, . . after that, thou mayest cut it down." 
The word was with power. 

Miss Loomis, a poor invalid, sent for the sermon on "Christ'B 
gentleness to afflicted souls ; " and returned it with a note of thanks 
that brought tears to the eyes of her pastor. " I think," said Mary, 
" you can submit to suffering, if it brings forth such firuit for othera. 
Mr. Langdon told me, when he last exchanged with you, ^that he 
was at home everywhere in a minister's work, except among the sick 
and bereaved; he had always enjoyed firm health, and never lost 
dear Mends ; ' and, said he, * I feel awkward, and don't know what to 
say.' It is a blessed privilege to be a son of consolation to Grod's 
afflicted children." A poor hypochondriac, too, spoke of the discourse ' 
on temptation as " the only thing that ever reached his case ; and he 
thought the minister must have looked into his heart." Ahl he had 
looked very closely into his own — which is much the same thing; 
for, as in water face answereth to face, so doth the heart of man to man. 

And now, as might have been expected, the church awakes from 
her long slumber, and puts her mouth in the dust, if so be there may 
be hope. Sinners flock to Christ; and the pastor, with tears of 
gratitude, exclaims, "Lord, what precious boon is this, and hoW 
undeserved at thy hands 1 " Meetings are multiplied, and, with them, 
the cares at the parsonage. The pastor's wife has many guests;— 
some who call to converse with the minister, and wait his return from 
the tour of a district ; others from distant neighbourhoods, because it 
is good to be there, and a convenient place to stay over from meeting 
to meeting. The flour is at this time low, and there is no money in 
tbepiirse. Mrs. Eogers saw the influx at the parsonage, and sent in 
a baking or two of rye. Good womaul " dve^ did vrhat she could." 
.r/- " What sbsdl we do ? " said M.18. \ ^mou \;cj \kst Vxv.^«sA^ ^\v^ ^^ 
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starting for a meeting at the hill-side ; '' to-morrow is baking day^ 
and the barrel is out.'' 

"I will see, to-morrow/' was the reply; yet, somehow, he felt 
less solicitude than the case seemed to demand. By imd bye, the 
pnblic carrier turned his team up the avenue to the parsonage, and, 
handing a letter to Mary, proceeded to lift out a barrel of superfine 
flour, which, he said, a merchant in town told him he had received 
an order to send to Parson Vernon. Mary knew the writing well* 
Many a note had she received in that hand, years ago. It was 
from Frank Upton, the wanderer; and "in token of his pastor's 
former love and faithfulness to his soul." how many tears fell 
over that note I What flour ever made bread so sweet I 

When Mr. Vernon knelt, that night, at his family altar, and 
thanked God for the hope that some precious souls had that day been 
brought to repentance, his joy, in view of these, began not to equal 
that with which he made mention of one who, he had feared, was 
spiritually dead, but has reason to think is alive again; who was 
lost, but is found. And so the word of God prospered. Even the 
deacons forgot their secret alienation from the pastor, and laboured as 
he had never seen them before. " How tender are Deacon Hyde's 
prayers I" said widow Johnson ; " I never knew before that he was so 
spiritual a man. The former minister used to think he didn't help 
much." And did the pastor, as he might, say a word to lessen this 
good opinion ? Not a word. He was glad for the office' sake, and 
for the individual's sake, that his reputation should advance. 

These were, to Mr. Vernon and Mary, their happiest days, always 
excepting those three years at Salem — and perhaps we ought not to 
except even them. Their joys, now set off by a dark counterpoise of 
grie^ were the most precious and the purest they had ever tasted. 
God was setting His own seal to their labours. They had much 
evidence, too, that they had commended themselves, with the Gospel, 
to every man's conscience in the sight of God ; they had the pubho ^ 
confidence, and the warm affection of many Christian hearts. 

It is again the fatal month of March, and the shadow of a great 
bereavement is near. Without warning to divide the- blow, there 
comes to Mary the heavy tidings of her father's sudden death. She 
reels, at first, under the terrible stroke, but soon is able to say, " It is 
the LordT let him do what seemeth him good." To Him she flies as 
to the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. Yet, how can she 
think of her childhood's home, as desolate — as in the hands of 
strangers ? That dear old home I 

'* The ganlight seems to her eyes brighter Ui«rft 
Than wheresoever elise.'* 

Bnt, most of all, her dear father's coxmsd w\9i ^^^^^In"^ ^'^s^S^ 
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B^iiA all her trials, she has turned as to a gtem 0pot in tlie dee^H;. 
Oh I how can she want this solace for the remainder of her pilgrimage 1 
They send for sister Harriet to come to them. She must stay and 
attend to the disposal of the personal estate j and then, if God wills, 
her home shall he henceforth with them. 

♦* Surely there is comfort in that," said ijdward. 

^^ Yes,'' was the reply ; yet faint, as if the heart had some mis- 
giring. She would not utter it to him, but the thought was, ^ Kster 
Harriet has no idea how frugally we need to live ; she cannot eocmo- 
mize as I have done/' 

But she did not come* By a singular coincidence of oircumstanoM 
— ^maiden of forty-five though she was — she married, and left the old 
ancestral home in three months after her father went to his home in 
the skies. It was one of those stories of romance in real life that 
shame the fancy of the novelist. A poor western minister, whom lAe 
had loved in early girlhood, came and asked her to be the mother of 
his six children, in their own home toward the sun-setting. It was 
a great aggravation of Mary's afflioticm, that she could not go witii 
Edward to her father's funeral. TheFB would have been a sonowfbl 
satisforction in looking at that dear face once more, though it won 
signet of death. How thankful was she, now>, for that long, sweet 
visit in the autumn 1 Memory went back, and gathered up every 
incident, and daguerreotyped the whole anew upon her heart. Thi^ 
memorable talk by the library window I She feels again the tender 
pressure of the hand upon her head, and hears those stirring words, ^' 
my daughter, I begin to feel some spirit-longings for that better land I" 

The March vrinds have but just given place to April's changefdl 
days, when the feeble wail of young babyhood is again heard at the 
parsonage ; and the father's heart is gladdened by diking in his anoB 
a second boy. Little Willie is not strong as were his predeoesBors, yet, 
by careful nursing, he may some day outstrip the rest in healtii and 
^t|t^re. The mother, too, after many days, is gaining no strength ; 
having been disappointed in her nurse, she is dependent on Milly 
Green, and the new inexpert Hibernian. Mr. Vernon is full of 
parochial cares ; guiding the young Christians of his flock, and look- 
ing still with diligence after some cases of inquiry that have not 
issued in hope. Mary misses many a delicacy that she would have 
once thought indispensable at such a season. It seems to lier, also, 
that her constitution has no recuperative power ;-— that it would he 
so easy just to lie down and die. But presently there is a change. 
Instead of the dingy waiter, with tea and crackers, a little stand wilh 
a snow-white naploM^ and the nicest little bit of toast, and smoking 
^^^9 y^th a familiar flavour, and soft, \>cy(!L^^ c^^\ax^ iot ^ d<e88ert, is 
P^'^SBed Against the pillow. Mitty Cto«u \v^ ^«$^«Kftu iiSosj^ 
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steads at the foot-baard with sparkling eye, reading his mother's 
altered look. The little girls are on the lounge in the room adjoin- 
ing, whispering, with soft, pleasant hnm, over new picture-books. 
Eyen the crying baby is taking a longer nap than usual ; and now 
Mr. Vernon has come in with a brighter face than he has worn these 
many days. A quick, light step is passing in and out from nursery 
to kitchen ; and it is very plain that Mabel has come back. When 
AUie found he had a brother, he could not forbear writing the news 
to Mabel ; and, from the letter, she gleaned enough to know that her 
presence there would be sunshine in a dark place. So she pleaded 
with Mr. Walter &r a three weeks' vacation ; — and here she is, with 
money enough in her purse for any little dainty which can coax back 
a fugitive appetite. 

But her presence and thoughtfrd care are more than all the com- 
fiwrta money can procure. Her three weeks were prolonged to five ; 
for she would not leave till Mrs. Vernon was once more able to take 
the helm. And then-*— ah I little did she think her visit was to end 
with tears I-^the baby who had begun to thrive — ^whose growing 
intelligence was matter of daily joy in the infant circle — ^the boy of 
eight weeks old, suddenly closed his violet eyes in tbeir last sleep. 
And Mabel diessed him for the cofSn, and they laid the little Willie 
amid the May flowers in the quiet churchyard — and prattling Carrie 
is once more the baby. Edwi^ grieved, more than Mary, over this 
bereavement. Lucy Merton looked on her own tiny babe, amid a 
rain of tears, and wondered Mrs, Vernon could be so calm and obeer- 
fol. But heaven seemed so near to Mary, and so many of her 
Izeasures were already there — there wsa something so blessed in 
imtri|d innocence, and God's will seemed so desirable and glorious—^ 
she acquiesced without a murmur. 

'* It is very sweet to me," she said, as her husband was mourning 
for the child, "very sweet to think of another darling safe in the 
heavenly home. Besides, Edward, it seemed to me such a long, 
weary way, to get him as far as Allie on the path of life." Edward 
looked at her with concealed surprise. This was not like Mary. A 
sudden revelation flashed upon him. Can that bright spot in her 
cheek be the hectic flush, and is the vital energy almost spent? 
His heart would not tolerate the thought^ and he resolutely turned 
imbeliever ; — ^it could not be. 

The spring baa fairly opened, and Mr. Vernon decides to look for 
another sphere. But surely, after the revival which has blessed so 
many families, his people will rally, and pour out freely of their 
temporal things, for one who has ministered so unsparin^bj Iw ^^\sx- 
tual things ? There has been some taW to \Jav& ^^^0^ Kw^'^ ^"«sn^n 
but nothing is clone, except that private \>e^^l«.Q^KsyD36» \vsas^^ >aftRKS^ 
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more frequent. Sister Harriet makes them a parting visit, and jputs 
a hundred dollars into Mary's hand, saying, "There, pay off what 
you owe, and go where you can live.!' 

" But what other place," said Mary, '^ can be home to me like 
this?" 

Does it seem to you, dear reader, that life in Olney*— particularly 
hv the last eighteen months — has worn too sombre an aspect to admit 
of many regrets at the prospect of a removal? Ah I then we have 
failed to supply to you what has been present to our own experienced 
eyesight — a diamond vein running through the whole flinty quarry ; a 
fringe of golden light bordering every leaden cloud ; gleams of sun- < 
shine in the tangled wilderness ;. fresh water from the rock on desert 
sands ; way-side greenness and bloom all along the dusty thorough- : 
fare ; and, more than all, vital heat suffused throughout the scene, 
reflecting a warm glow even where it cannot permeate, giving a rich ' 
colouring to the rugged, deeply-shaded landscape. 

How often has Mary watched, from her window, the varying- 
shadows on the mountain-side — ^the emblems of her chequered history I ■ 
The sun is past the meridian, and April clouds are scudding low, Qi 
hanging in white masses, in mid-heaven. Up, almost to the old 
summit ridge, is a slope covered with young ash and birch, whose 
tender foliage, as the sun shines brightly there, is of the most delect- 
able green. Under the black overhanging cliffs, it nestles like a little 
Eden, the only spot of sunshine on aU the mountain. Presently the 
changing clouds throw over it a pall ; when, as the whole view seemi 
dark and cold, a little lower down another spot of garden verdure, 
with green of a different hue, is mapped off by the sunlight ; and 
when this, too, is veiled and lost, fiirther on the evergreens suddenly 
stand out under a flood of refulgent light. Slowly then, as the eye 
returns, the pall is lifted from Sie first fairy spot, yielding, however, 
to the glad sunshine only half the territory that was so beautiful at 
the beginning. Yet this looks brighter than before ; and even the 
gray beetling cliffs adjacent soften as in sympathy with the restored 
joy. When this again is lost, the eye is surprised with patches of 
light and verdure, where they are least expected — now, high up 
among the crags, and anon dancing along the mountain's base. 

^*How apt the similitude I" thought Mary; "snatches of snn- 
shine all the way. Such, with me, has been life's kaleidoscope- 
turned oft in tears, yet never in rayless night — never in unmitigated 
gloom. Ah I it is the shifting clouds and the changing earth that 80 
rarie^ate the picture. The light is ever the same." 



■ ■ *' Heaven smUeB a\M^e, 
(Though ttonn sod 'vapoux VQtan«{i<b\ 

That sun shines on -w\\obq TttXd^ V« lkO^«t 
iSertnely o'er Ute'ft Ai«Ao^ wrwC* 
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CHAt>TEft XXXIX. 

**WbogoekkftffMrtft]rftfi»ytii&flathi0Ownchthtgefl?... Who feedsth a ilook) ucid «&t«ih fiOiol 
€he milk of the flock ?" " Thott »halt not tnutzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the com." 

'*lf We hate mwA Unto yoik spiritiud thing*, ia it a gi*eAt thing if we iiha& re&p your ctanul 
thii»»r 

Though Mr. Vernon's intellect and scholai'ly grace have not beed 
fully appreciated in Olney, they have not been unnoted from without^ 
His ministerial brethren understand his power ; and, when it is knowit 
that he will accept another field, he is recommended as the man to 
build up a new enterprise in the suburbs of a distant city. He is sent 
for thither to preach a Sabbath ; and, to avoid a stir among his people 
before the time, directs his substitute to exchange pulpits with brother 
Langdon. Mr. L. halted a moment at the parsonage on Saturday 
night, to say that he had taken a desire to stop over Sabbath with 
Captain Brown. Eight welcome, too, was he made at the warm- 
hearted farmer's, into whose ear he resolved, before he left, to pour 
some important truths. It was Sabbath evening, and the fire blazed 
cheerfully in the capacious Franklin, before which sat the farmer 
in his arm-chair, the young minister in the Boston rocker, and Mrs. 
Brown. Susie had run over to the parsonage. A conversation much 
like the following ensued : — 

Mr, Langdon, How many families have you in the parish. Captain 
Brown? 

Ccq(>t Brown, About a hundred, I believe, sir. 

Mr, L. You have a fund, I am told. How much of the salary 
does it leave you to provide for from the pews? 

Capt B, A hundred and fifty, or thereabouts. 

Mr, L. How much do your ablest men pay a year? 

Capt B, Well, I reckon the ablest don't pay the most. There's 
Esquire Eaton — ^his property goes into the list for about thirty thou- 
sand ; and Mr. Briggs, I suppose, is worth twenty. Sometimes they 
bid off a seat for two or three dollars ; the highest are ^yq, now — they 
used to be seven or eight, but the congregation has increased. 

Mr, L, And while you have been paying five and four and three 
dollars apiece, to support the Gospel here, your minister it seems has 
paid a hundred, besides giving himself I Is that honest? 

= Capt, B, [reddening,) I don't think his salary is large enough, sir; ' 
but I believe there's nothing dishonest about it. We give him what 
"we agreed. 

Mr, L, Ton pay him the nominal sxim a.\. ^\i\Oa^\\^ ^sqc^y^'^'^^^ 
YBied; hut does not the contract between "^ow, itoTft-Wa^^^^^^"^^^^" 
5A«^ if be devote himself to your eervke m t\)t^ \£\\a\^X:^^l'^'^^ 
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be responsible for his temporal "wants — to give him a comfortable 
support ? 

CapL B. I suppose we are to give biip what we promised. 

Mr, L, But underneath that promise is there not a pledge — an 
chUgaiion at least — ^to provide all things needftil for his bodily comfort, 
and his intellectual and social wants ? You would be ashamed to say 
that you expected or desired a man to labour here in the ministry, 
partly at his own charges, when you are all above-board as to 
property, and made richer every year by the influence of religi<Mis 
inatitations. 

Capt. B. Well, we thought five hundred would do it. 

Mr. L, And when you were frankly told that it did not, what then ? 
Did not honesty require you to add to it ? Mr. Vernon, I «m told, 
hag to struggle with poverty, and live very closely. 

CapU B, J euxi willing to give him more. I am sorry for their 
troubles ; yet, I suppose, really, my wife and I calculated about as 
dose, when we began life. 

Mr9. B, Oh, Mr. Brown, that was a very different thing I We 
were not compelled to it We did it, you know, for the sake of 
laying up. 

Mr, It. Altogether different, sir. Suppose you had been at work 
with all your might for some one else, who kept back part of your 
earnings, and thus obliged you to deny yourselveB oommon comfort*— 
would it have come as easy ? The fact is, Captain Brown^ half of you 
business men look upon us ministers as a set of poor fellows, that are 
glad to preach the Gospel for the sake of a living. It never seems to 
occur to you that we have relinquished or foregone business prospects 
bright as yours, with no more obligation to give them up than yoo, 
only that the command of Christ to preach His Gtospel presses upon 
our conscience and heart. Why, just look, sir, at the clergy around 
us. There's Mr. Catlin, a man of finished education, might hate 
made himself rich by teaching. He was tutor at Dartmouth, and 
was offered a professorship ; but his, heart was set on preaching, and 
here he has been these twenty years — all the while struggling with 
poverty, and his wife writing books and turning every way to bring 
up their children. Here, too, nearer still, is Mr. Merton — a man 
whom all respect,--a thorough scholar, particularly skilled in astro- 
nomical science. The way was once open for him to a place in the 
National Observatory, with a salary of two thousand dollars ; but 
he declined the tempting offer, and is trying to live on ^v^ hundred, 
fitting boys for college to make up a support. His people, I hear, 
sre begmnmg to complain that he doesn't write as good sermons as 
bedid SLt £rst. 
ji t Gspt, ^. I BuppoBe they do foi "him a\iQwX \iWV ^«^ wa iJ5<^^ 
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Jtfr. X. Perhaps they do, according to the prevailing standard of 
ahility. But let that pass. To speak of myself next in order, I was 
offered by my uncle a salary of a ^ousand dollars to go into his store 
a0 clerk. Aiid here is your Mr. Vernon, who g«ve up a professiDn in 
which, with his talents, he might now be worth thousands. And yet 
I venture there are people in this place who will give each other the 
wink, and say, " He's glad enough to stay and work on, even for what 
we give him." He is glad to work for Christ, and look for his reward 
in heaven ; but, as for feeling remunerated by the pittance you allow 
him, were it not for the constraining love of Christ and the sustaining 
grace of God, he would throw it in your face, and wipe off the dust of 
his feet for a testimony against you. 

Cc^t^ B, I own it's a shame we don't give him more ; but our 
deacons are opposed to it, and it is hard carrying matters over their 
heads. 

Mr. JL, I shouldn't mind much about such heads. But I was about 
to say that the support of the Gospel is viewed too much as a charify. 
All these ohurches, whose preaching costs them the merest fraction of 
their .income, are living comfortably themselves, educaiting their ohilr 
dren, and increasing their possessions, and willing to pay an equiva- 
lent for everything they procure, except the Gospel I When they pay 
their lawyer, or doctor, or schoolmaster, or shoemaker, it is for value 
Toeeived— ra commercial operation ; but when they pay their minister, 
it is a gratuity. 

Capt B, I never feel like that. I think the Gospel is worth all 
w© pay for it^ and more, too— even to our secular interestB. Some are 
for making it up to Mr. Vernon in presents of produce ; but my motto 
ia, *^ Money answereth all things." I would give hin^ salary enough 
to live on ; then, if we want to make him presents, we can. 

Mr, L. I hope you will not think I am giving you a lecture, Cap- 
tain Brown. I know you are more candid in these matters than many 
men. I heard of a man, between this place and mine, who said he 
thought ten dollars a Sabbath was a great price for a minister to ask, 
for just preaching twa sermons that he could write in a week. Now, 
this shows another thing overlooked. All these ministers have spent 
ine or ten of the best years of their life, and from one to two thou- 
wnd dollars, to qualify them to write these two sermons a week. 
Think what a help the time and money thus consumed would have 
iwen to thenjL in some worldly calling. Now, if you estimate their 
labour on the mercantile principle, if you begin to talk about '< what 
U is worth," you must consider the capital they have invested in the 
business. Every week's labour, for ten yeara^ baa <io%^'<JcA\Q.^^'5^«t^ 
preparation, at their own charges. ISow, lasX^^ ^"^ ^oM^^^'iK^^^''^^ 
pens^m on this principle, the queatiouL ift, ^'•'^V-^^.X. vs. S5aft>«* 
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minifter can Ure on ?" And eren here, he is not to be the jndge, ind 
deride the qnestkm for himselfl Yet who so competent as he to tell? 
What is comfit for one is not neoesBarily for another. Some fimners, 
Captain, want twice the tools to work with that othen do, and more to 
keq> the pot boiling. 

Capt. B. Jnst so, rir^nst so. 

Mr. L. And yon dcm't find it bad management to enrich the soil by 
an outlay, now snd then, for plaster and guano. 

^ It pays," said the Captain, rabbing his himds ; " it pays" 

Mr. L. And it's no great advantage to the fsum, to scrimp the 
working cattle, or have the cows " spring-poor." 

Capt. B. Yon hit it again, sir. 

Mrs. B. I believe I said once that I thought a minister might live 
on five hundred dollars ; but -when Mr. Vernon came to make his 
statement to the Sociely, I thought more of it, and felt ashamed that 
I had ever said so. We* ought to have confidence enough in oar 
minister to trust him in such things. I have felt so sorry for them 
the past year ! They have had so many trials, and they are so still 
about it too. He preaches like an apostle, and she never complains. 

Mr. L. Yet there are ministers — and in this county, too — ^poorer off 
than they. It is time the churches opened their eyes to this thing. 
There are fewer young men entering the ministry. They are appalkd 
by tiie prospect of poor remxmeration, and want of sympathy. Do you 
blow Mr. Smith, of T., on the mountain yonder? 

Capt. B. I have seen him once at a consociation. 

Mr. L. Well, he is twelve miles firom me, but I exchanged with 
him a while ago. He has six children, and a salary of four hundred 
dollars ; and such destitution one would hardly believe, unless th^ 
saw it. Mrs. S. said they could not send all the children to schod 
together, because they could not clothe them all decently at a lime. 
They had to take their turns. The church is small and poor, and is 
aided by our Domestic Missionary Society. I came home and told my 
wife about it ; and she, with a few ladies, made up a little purse, and 
des^jatched it by mail. I believe they will think it a " God-send." 

Capt. B. Can't something be done for such cases ? 

Mr. L. The abler churches ought to relieve them. I was thinking 

over it yesterday. l(ow what does Dr. N., of that great church in 

the city, with his nice house, his carpeted study, and easy chair, and 

convenient table, and grand library — what does he know of such 

hardships as poor brother Smith suffers ? Not that the doctor is a 

whit too well cared for. He has no provision for old age^ but the 

promiseB. He must live as handsomely as the middle class in his con- 

S^'^og&tion. But I wonid have him t\v\nk o^ \v>a ^^x«t\i\^^ifc\^* He 

^a^^At spare a few well-read books ?Tom \i\ft\\\jt«r5^ <st ^ ^^Q»fc\ ^v 
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ment from his wardrobe. His church, too, with their munificent bene- 
£su3tions to benevolent objects — they are not doing a cent too much — 
but I would have them do a little more in another direction. When 
they get their thousand dollars together, for western colleges, let them 
throw down the odd change — ^fifty dollars, or twenty, as it may be— 
for that poor pastor on the mountain, so that his six children can be 
made decent, to go to school together. That would be apostolic, and 
after primitive fashion, wouldn't it. Captain Brown ? 

The captain is rather absorbed just now. " I am thinking," said 
he, " how we can get up this business of raising our minister's salary." 

Mr. L, Nothing easier, sir. You just call a meeting, and make a 
motion to that effect, and — 

CapL jB. 1 1 / maie a motion ? I never did such a thing in my 
life. There's Esquire Eaton, and Mr, Briggs, and the deacons — I ? 



CHAPTEE XL. 

*' Partings, such as press 
The life from oat young hearts, and choking sighs. 
That no'or might he repeated." 

« "Tisatime 
For a memory and for tears." 

When Mr. Vernon's call from the suburban church reached the par- 
sonage, Mary felt such a sinking of heart as she had seldom ex- 
perienced. She found how deeply interwoven were the threads of her 
existence with the place and people of Olney. True, the arguments 
for leaving were strong and incontrovertible : his poor remuneration 
and the want of sympathy on the one hand ; on the other, a larger field 
of useftdness and an ample support, with facilities for educating their 
children. She tries to keep down her swelling heart. Providence 
surely leads this way. It will give Edward some relief from his late 
exhausting night-studies, as he can avail himself of previous prepara- 
tion. Ellen, too, may be theirs again ; and she heaves a sigh that 
always rises at the mention of the absent one. Brother William has 
signified his purpose to send his oldest child to his native land ; and 
she has so longed to take it to the bosom of her own family. That 
wish may now be gratified. And, finally, amid the reviving of other 
buried hopes, that brings a quick flush to the cheek, comes the 
thought of her lost piano. This treasure might be hers again. Ah I 
how had she missed the beloved music those seven long years — at the^ . 
fjBimily devotions, at the social gathering, in the lone evening, at times 
when her heart was heavy with grief, or swelling high. mtl\\<s^V. ^^ \ 
— ^heroic wife that she was — she had nevei N<iorDL\v<a\\iSi^C5a2cs.^^'*^?^ - 
tire heartstrings with a aiDgle regretful munawx ox n^\s\.^^hSsS^*^*^'^^'W 
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ihe alienated treasure. The thrill of pleastird now showed thcl gnat- 
ness of the sacrifice. 

But again there comes a sad reaction. This is home. The affile- 
tions are rooted all about this pleasant yalley. The dwelling, too, in 
its rural beauty-^their hands have fiashioned its adornments. It has 
been the birthplace of their little ones. The children can never know 
another home like this, with the grassy path behind the garden to the 
quiet churchyard, traversed oft in summer days to carry flowers to the 
little mound where baby Willie sleeps. Oh I the breaking up of aU 
these life -ties, of slow yet consolidated growth. With the tendertit 
care, how many roots will be cruelly severed, how many branches 
amputated I What ligature can ever stop the bleeding ? 

Edward has laid his call before the people, and told them he has no 
wish to leave if he can be supported here. A gleam of hope nsai in 
Mary's bosom ; they will increase his salary — they will keep him yet. 
There is much real sorrow among the people at thought of the separa- 
tion. A large majority would now give any reasonable sum to retiain 
their pastor ; but he would not stay unless the expression were unani- 
mous. Deacon Hyde says, " If he chooses to leave, he may ; we shall 
find another." And Deacon White intimates that the pastor's pre- 
tended movement toward another field " is but a ruse to get more 
money here." 

The ladies talk it over at the sowing-circle, whither Mail's feelings 
will not let her go. Mrs. Brown astonishes the circle with sentimails 
they never heard from her before. Among other things, she says her 
husband had been talking with the agent of a life-insurance oampany, 
and, just as Mr. Vernon received his call^ he was going round to bob 
if the people would get the minister's life insured hr at least as much 
as the principal and interest of what he has spent of his own propertj 
while he has been our pastor. He thinks it would bo only an act of 
justice. 

'^ But that would not h&lp him any now/' said Mrs* Bogon. 

" It would provide sofnefehing for the family," said Mrs. Blown, "if 
he should be taken away." 

'' Get his life insured| did you say?" ejaculated an old lady, lock* 
ing over her spectacles ; ^' never heerd of such things 'mong Chiistian 
folks. I should call liiat tempting Providence." 

" I think," said a pert young lady, " that ministers ought to lay up 
something for old age." 

Hester's lip curled, and she said, " Ministers ought not to live to ' 
be old." 

'^ What do you mean ?" said another. 
'' Thejr ought to wear out first " vfaa t\ift te^Vi, 
-^/ Hester J thy spirit is Boro to-da^ »X.\)Sio\l^\.^l^aito%\iK^^^ 
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tor's family ; and thou art putting on anothei^ ooat of ioe, lest the 
scalding tears within melt through and betraj to others the sensibility 
which, early wounded, is guarded like a dangerous secret in thine own 
bosom." 

Beyond the parish, there was a circle that felt the approaching sepa- 
ration with unfeigned regret. This was the little band of ministerial 
brethren. How could they spare brother Vernon from the ministers' 
meeting? " How can we spare his family from the neighbourhood?" 
said Charles Herbert ; '* visiting them is the one great solace of my 
bachelorhood, Mrs. Vernon has such a genial humour, she makes 
ererybody happy around her. Even when suflfering herself^ she has 
some playful stroke to make others smile." And he rode over to 
Olney for a last visit. He had many regrets to utter ; and finally, a 
word for Mrs. Vernon's private ear, which, with some embarrassment, 
he ventured thus : — 

" You say I have lost my opportunity with the fair Miss Julia." 
He had nev^r made any direct advances in that direction ; for though 
Mary thought he only waited an encouraging word from her, she spoke 
it not. The only son of the rich Esquire Eaton had asked for «rulia 
Kogers' hand ; and Mr. Vernon had just announced the fact that he 
should have her for a parishioner soon if he were to stay in Olney. 
" As I have lost Miss Julia," said Mr. Herbert, " why will you not 
speak a word hr me at brother Gatlin's ? at least ascertain — you ladies 
have the tact-*-whether it would be of any use for me to look that 
way. Isn't Mary Catlin a splendid girl?" 

"Why, Mr. Herbert," said Mrs. Vernon, "you are wild this time. 
Mary is but seventeen, with her school-girl laurels fresh upon her." 

"I can wait another year," said the young man. Mrs* Vernon 
shook her head. " Oh I" said he, " I see you think I am too old j" 
and he kissed the children and went back to his bachelor sanctum. 

Mrs. Vernon sat musingly a while. " Yes, Mary Catlin is * a 
splendid girl ; ' yet she is not destined at present to be mistress of any 
parsonage. Inheriting her mother's gift of poesy, and her fatJier's 
love of the exact sciences, and the sensibility of both, she is lociking 
with an eagle eye and plumed wing and swelling heart toward the 
temple of fame, yet with a chastened spirit that lays all her prospec- 
tive trophies at the foot of the Cross. Dear, bright young creature 1 " 
At that moment she tripped up the steps. She had come to make her 
parting visit, and to help meanwhile in the many, many things that 
were to bo done before the final departure. -Lucy Merton was over 
twice a week, always going home with red eyes, and a heart utterly 
unreconciled to the separation. She had obtained a \itftVQLY«5i \ks;^\ 
after all was reddy for removal, the family ^ovAvl ^^'e» ^ ^i^.'^^^^^ 
her, and atut thence upon their distant v?ay • ^ 
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The last Sabbath brought a crowded audience, and the place was 
literally a Bochim. Many tearful glances were cast at the little group 
in the minister's pew, whose self-possession cost a continual effort. 
How tender was the sermon ! — how eloquent too !— disfigured by no 
personalities. " I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Chnst I " How 
many in that little church were living witnesses of its power I 

And now followed the week of removal— days of much manual toil, 
and a constant tension of the spirit's chords. It seems an occasion of 
general grief^ though it may be there is secret joy in a few uncon- 
genial hearts. There is much proffered service ; in some instances as 
if to make atonement for past neglect. The Douglasses stand aloof. 
They have been cool for many months. Some mischief-maker whis- 
pered that Mrs. Vernon thinks little of their society. They would haye 
repelled the suspicion in regard to any other Mend ; but the old natiye 
jealousy toward a minister's wife confides in the slander ; and here, 
where there is a debt of gratitude, and a tie cemented by two pre- 
cious graves, they can cherish distrust and bitterness ! They will 
find ere long that they never had a gentler, truer friend than the 
pastor's wife ; and when she is gone, the remembrance of this requital 
will sorely pierce their hearts. 

The last day has at length come, and the calls multiply. The 
little lame boy comes to return his books. Old Mrs. Hawkins sends 
home the cup in which the jelly was sent to her sick grandchild, and 
asks the loan of the " Farewell Sermon," as " her rheumatis woiddn't 
let her get out to meetin'." Mr. Nelson's little daughter comes for the 
thomless rose promised her to plant at her mother's grave. " May 
be," says the child, " I'll iniss of getting it, if I wait till spring ; fcr 
there's no telling, father says, who'll come after you." Hester ADan 
is there all day, plying the needle, and quarrelling with herself to 
keep back the tears. 

" Oh I will this day of partings ever end ?" says the pastor's wife 

to herself, as, with burning eyes and aching head, she tries to collect 

her scattered thoughts for needful direction about the household stuff 

— and still the confusion multiplies. The children are wearied ont 

Allie is trying to help. Eose is wandering through the blockaded 

rooms, and bemoaning to her dolly that " there is nowhere to stay." 

And little Carrie is fiEist asleep on a pile of shawls, in a comer of what 

was once the bedroom. And still, amid the packing of trunks and 

the moving of boxes, the leave-taking goes sorrowfully on ; here with 

noisy lamentation, and there with a silent pressure of the lip and 

Jband ; and more than once, with a parting gift and a farewell note, 

• which will be read to-morrow with full eyes and a fuller heart. 

Susan Brown and Hester are ttie \a.«,\, \;o \%wr^ •, «withfty have taken 

t^e monthly rose and the japonica. kJcA tvq^ ^^-^ «» iSi ^gsos^ 
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Btfary has wept so much, she wonders if the fount of tears within will 
3ver fill again. 

The goods are at last sent off. Mr. Merlonis carriage has long 
ivaited at the door ; and Captain Brown has started with the trunks 
n his lumber- waggon, first giving Mary a "V," saying, "Money 
mswereth all things." It is just at sunset. The children are al- 
ready in the carriage, and Edward is attending to some last thing, 
p^hich always appears after everything is done. Mary stands before 
he window of her own room — ^that window from which she has 
matched the changing seasons of seven fleeting years, whose echoes 
low come back to her ear — " a dirge-like song, half bliss, half wo I " 
The sunset glow is on the mountain side, whose forests, from base to 
5rest, are tinged with the first autumnal hues, contrasting with the 
slumps of evergreen that rise distinct, like the changeless hopes of a 
jetter world, amid the brilliancy and the decay of this. The sky is 
)ea»tifdl with violet and gold. The church is intercepted by twin- 
ihiiSy above which the spire is visible ; while, beneath their drooping 
bliagey is caught the glimpse of maiiy a marble pillar in the place of 
^V68« The eyes that gazed upon this scene were sorrowful yet clear. 
Fears had flowed before, and they may come again ; but now there 
nust be a last and undimmed look, to daguerreotype every feature of 
^ dear spot for future yeammgs of the heart. And now the gaze 
iSAStens upon objects nearer still — th» maples on each side the avenue, 
lie Utile nursery of &uit, the flowering shrubs and rose-vines, the leafy 
irbour, the bordered walks — all their own handiwork. Not a vege- 
;able growth but they had started, and watched, and nursed. The 
garden blossoms aje nipped by early firost. They will bud forth anew 
^ the breath of another spring ; but who can love them so well as 
;bey, or cherish, them so tenderly ? Does she think of this, as she 
leans her head wearily against the sash, yet does not turn away ? Ay, 
md of many a sweeter, holier link beside, binding her very soul to 
:he spot I The sky pales ; all hues of the mountain merge in the 
iolemn tint of the evergreen ; the evening wind begins its soft sad 
jademce among the pines ; the voice of the brook, low yet relentless, 
Burmurs, "On, on !" The moon is up, and shines into the pensive 
lace suddenly upturned to the sky. Her hands draw nearer, and clasp 
jlosely ; and she turns instinctively toward her wonted place of prayer. 
Bare walls and the naked floor met her eye. No matter ; the prayer 
s in her heart, and Jesus can read it there. A moment more, and 
Edward gently leads her to the carriage. As. it turns away, she looks 
Mck once more, and catches sight of a straggling branch of honey- 
(Qokle that has escaped from its fillet, and is swinging uj^ and d<y^\v 
)ver the doorway in the freshening breeze. 1\. «fe«saa \a\iKt "^^ ^e^gss^ 
«f ih^- deserted ptumnage that waves a »oxto^\3\ ^«^% *^* • - 
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CHAPTER XLL 



"Ceaa^e! joa tisrel ttra^^ » d 
Bat atO, M nearer to fte fij^ joa dnv, 
Fre* 0dei vill mett joa firaai tke ^ipcr air. 
And vbolesboie dews of heavcB joor foaciMad lave; 



T«i alaad ia the opea a 



*Tboa dwclTit on wammTs U^ and baiRB pbnv 
Bat rood about the neat aa aaeel-gaud— 
Chaiiola oTfn^ hones oftRv eDcaap 
Ho keep fliee aafe fat heavca.* 

Let 118 follow to the sabnrbs of the city. In a brick hotel ftor 
stories higfaf we find onr Mary, with her little giris, boarding tiD 
arrangements can be made for hoosekeeping. ADie is pot to school ; 
and as the new chnrch is not qnite lesidy for dedication, the pastor- 
elect postpones his inangoratiou, and takes the interval for a Tifiit to 
his old chnm, Frederick Morton. He is mnch in need of recreation, 
and so is Mary ; bnt they cannot both go and take the children, for the 
pnrse is low. She is therefore staying patiently behind — rery koehr, 
amid brick walls and stranger faces. How does her heart long m 
many a familiar foce — ay, for some whom she never more shall greet 
on earth! 

Oh ! the irrepressible yearning for a bnried friend ! for the well- 
remembered footsteps, that always sent a thrill of pleasore to our 
bosom ; for the eyes into which we were wont to gaze as in a book^ 
and read the soul ; for the voice that was ever sweet music to onr 
hearts, whose echoes ever and anon wake np and thrill ns with the 
old familiar strain, and yet grow fsdnter as we listen, till they die 
away ; for the pressure of the hand, as we well remember it, and foel 
it often again in dreams. Oh I if there were no better land where 
the links of love's dissevered chain are to be gathered again, never 
more to be disjoined, who could bear this heart-sickness for whidi 
earth has no remedy? 

Mr. Vernon arranged to be absent for a fortnight, and he wrote 
often. In his first letter he says : — 

. . . . " This is the same Bessie Crampton of Salem memory; her 

cheeks slightly less round than when you twined white roses in hxx 

dark curls for the nuptial rite, yet \ieT \Aoom «& ii«8k snd her black 

^res as mischievous^ She is equafty atVom^ iw^mu^^xwD^xswYsst 
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bandsome drawing-room, and playing a game of romps witli her boys 
in the nursery ; in which last exei*ciSe I joined her this morning, and 
am now in high favour with the children. ^- 

" But Frederick, my old friend, is greatly changed— that is, he has 
^own great in more senses than one. First, in sodal position ; he 
bas increased in riches and honour. Second, in material substance ; 
lie is so portly, yon would scarce recognise him. And, thirdly, in his 
own estimation ; he has put on a shade or two of self-complacency, 
but it sits very easily on him, and makes him very comfortable, and 
hurts nobody. 

" I am most cordially received — ^welcomed to the freedom of the 
bouse. If you were only here to enjoy it with me I Bessie speaks of 
fovL almost every hour. Morton and I had a long serious talk last 
2vening. He dwelt upon what he called the unfairness of the world 
in awarding its praises, and said frankly : * Your prospects, Vernon, 
were fairer than mine before you chose to sacrifice them for a higher 
calling. Here I own a place worth five thousand dollars, and have 
fifteen thousand more, snugly invested. Because I gave a thousand dol- 
lars last month at the meeting of the American Board, my liberality was 
beralded in the public journals. But you have given all I am worth, 
and more ; yet the world takes it very quietly. I understand your 
motives now, I trust, better than I once did. I hope you have for- 
^ven that foolish talk of mine, years ago, at Salem. There are times, 
my dear fellow, when I envy you your reward.' " 

That fortnight — ^how heavily it drags away, even amid the chil- 
iren's pleasant prattle ! A long letter firom sister Harriet is received 
and answered. It details, with mathematical accuracy, the hair- 
breadth escapes of her journey homeward, and the forlorn condition in 
which she found the six children — " the thought of whom," she de- 
clares, " moved her to this marriage quite as strongly as her regard 
for their father ; and she found the case had not been exaggerated for 
the sake of effect." Miss Allison never could see untidiness anywhere 
without an instinctive impulse to take hold, and, as the Scotch say, 
give things " a redding up." She has made a new place of it with 
her Yankee housewifery, and the comforts she carried with her. She 
is getting used to the ways of the people ; and it does not shock her 
propriety now, as it did at first, to hear herself inquired for as " the 
ministress." Her health has been good, and she thinks the talk about 
" getting acclimated " is all moonshine ; and " as for fever-and-ague, 
she don't believe in it, and won't have it ; and if she does, will not 
give up to it, — ^what's the use of lying by for *the shakes?'" ^Vs^ 
letter had lain unfinished four weeks, wVien a "gQe\am^\.^^» ^^^^^^<a^ 
ber hmhmd's bmd^ to the effect that wtex Uwcv^S^Vst^ ^\u^^'^:«^ , 
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cbills and fever, for a time refused to take to her 'bed or have medical 
treatment — endeavouring, with great determination, to pursue her 
household cares as usual ; in consequence of which she had been alarm- 
ingly ill, was now only able to raise herself in bed, Mid with no 
prospect of health for many days to come." 

Mary's sisterly heart sighed over the sad issue as heartily as she 
had laughed over the four pages in her energetic sister's peculiar vein. 
"Ah!" thought she, "God's servants everywhere must have the dis- 
cipline of aflBiction I Bunyan was right — 

' The Christian man ia never long at ease ; 
• When one fright's gone, another doth him seize.'" 

The day of Mr. Vernon's expected return has arrived ; but in his 
Stead there comes a letter, playfully commenced, with his w(Mited 
thoughtfulness of that sensitive heart, quick to take alarm. 

"ElM COTTAaE, Oct IS-^ 

" Deab Mary kine, — Whv am I not with you to-night? — Became 
1 am here. And why am I nere ? — Because 1 am not with you. My 
kind friends would not let me out to-day. I have been a little ill 
since I wrote you last. Now, do not let your quick imagination go 
beyond the sober verity. 1 say, a UtUe ill — a cold, with some ten- 
dency to inflammation of the lungs, and an obstinate headache. I am 
better to-day,, and almost fancied I was well enough to travel ; but 
Morton put an injunction on me, with heavy penalties ; so I am legally 
bound, you perceive. 

" Imagine me, dearest, with a superb velvet wrapper, lined with 
rich brocade, hanging in loose folds around ma, and my feet encased 
in suitable slippers, half buried in a luxurious damask-oushioned 
rocker, and every want anticipated. Ah I excepting always one great 
want of my hes^ which cannot be filled away from its best earthly 
treasure I I hope to start to-morrow fi)r home. Ah me I — ^would you 
believe it, Mary ?— when I wrote that word homsj my thoughts were 
of the dear parsonage, nestling in the valley, our home no longer 1 
Since I left, 1 have thought much of you in connexion with leaving 
Olney, and I fear the severance of those ties has been too heavy a tax 
upon your sensibilities. I dwelt upon it one night till I felt no elas- 
ticity or courage to enter upon our new enterprise. My heart sank 
so low, that I thought only you could fish it up again. Oh, how I 
missed my comforter! But the Lord mercifully IHted me up, and 
gave me such views of His character and His dealings with us — of the 
brevity of this chequered life, and the glorious realities beyond — that 
I could say cheerfully : ' Lord, here am I ; do with me what seemeth 
goodiu tby sight.' 
*^Let me saj here, dear Mary ^yoxi cwxaoX. Wi^ V^ Wtjq^ ^x»\mA 
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near enough to put your finger on my lips— your old resort when I 
begin to praise), let me say, that yon have been to me an angel of 
mercy. If, in a ministry of thirteen years since our marria^, I havie 
been able to do anything for Gk)d and souls, I owe it, mid» Him, to 
yon : your wisdom, your love, your fiaithfiilness, your prayers, your 
hope-inspiring presence, that h^ illumined all my darkness, and made 
for me such a home. And what if the place be changed ? — it is hom6 
always, and anywhere, with you ! 

" Bessie comes in, and peremptorily forbids my writing more. If 
you are writing to Allie, give him his father's love and blessing. He 
is his mother!s boy. Hug Bose, and Ism Carrie for papa ; and do not 
forget to pray &r a poor sinner, whb, as some sign of grace, subscribes 
himself Your Husband." 

This was a sad yet precious letter to the devoted wife. Many tears 
were shed over it now, and it will be doubly dear to her in days that 
are io come. But we will not anticipate. 

Edward returned, as he had hc^d, and with a flush upon his cheek 
that made Mary say, at the first glance, ^ I am so relieved to see yon 
looking .so well." But presently her heart misgave her. There was 
something imnatural in his look and manner. He seemed s6 gratified 
to be once mc»:e with her ; — caressed the children with more than his 
wonted playfulness, and had much to say of his pleasant visit. But 
his voice was hollow ; and ever and anon he pressed his hand to his 
temples, and said he had feared he was adding to his cold, on his 
night pastoge down the river. At bed-time, he complained of feeling 
strangely, but hoped rest would relieve him, and he ^ould be himself 
again on the morrow. Alas I before the morrow came he was tossing 
with wild delirium I 

Sick, and among strangers! How helpless Mary felt! What 
quick visions rose of the quiet parsonage, of the famiUar bedroom, of 
the cupboard over the mantel-shel^ witii its vials of simple medicines I 
In the morning twilight a messenger was dei^atched for the physician, 
who pronoun<^ his disease brain fever. To the anxious wife it 
seemed as if the precious time were needlessly wasted in getting 
anything done for the sufferer* At home, how quickly would she 
have had the dock-leaves on his fidet, the blister on his neck, and the 
leeches on his temples ! There, too, how dight an effort would hav^ 
secured perfect stillness t She need only put her finger on her lip to 
have suspended the children's sports, and Hbo noisy operations of the 
kitchen. Here, in this large boarding-house, were other children than 
her own. Here was the heavy tramp to and fica tkNWdga.>2wb^^«a;^s»^ 
imd up and down tbe stains* « _,^ 

dSi&oi^^Jiaiflffeioediwacal»,batit'waftiAuoOTaS^ ^^!»««* 
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progressed without control. To her aching heart the week wad one 
long agony. '' Oh, might the delirium but pass away ! — ^if he would 
only ^ow me I — ^if he would speak but once to the dear children !" 
A kind neighbour took the litde girls away. '^ Oh, to see dear Dr. 
Alden, or have sister Gatlin's earnest sympathy, or one grasp of fismner 
Brown's cordial hand ! If Leevy Cook were here, or even Milly 
Green!'' 

Her heart was one continually uplifted prayer ; and when, for want 
of vent, it seemed nigh bursting, she left the unconscious sufferer with 
one of their new Mends, and stole up to a little store-room in the 
attic, which held their luggage, and ^ere poured out her soul before 
Gk)d. A fire seemed burning in her heart and brain ; and as yet her 
eyes were dry. But as she kneeled there, among trunks and boxes, 
groaning rather than uttering her pleas, her eyes caught the marking 
on those rough boards, in that familiar hand — " book," " sermons"— 
and the little study at the village parsonage, the quiet Sabbaths, the 
dear family group, came up so vividly, and with them the quick recoil, 
" Gk)ne — ^gone for ever I" — ^then first came the relief of tears. Like 
A little child, she leaned upon the boxes, and wept till her strength 
was spent. And oh, the prayer th^t followed ! — ^it was, indeed, ft 
casting of her care upon the Lord ; and He was present with sustain- 
ing arm. When she resumed her place by &e sick*couch, with 
the tears trickling down her cheeks, observers thought her grief 
had gained intensity, while she was thankful that it had found an 
outlet. 

how much she lived in that one week I — measuring life, not by 
the chronometer of days and hours, but by the souFs experience. 
Under an impending calamity, how the mind gathers force and ex- 
pansion I Every faculty seems quickened. Thought is restless, eager, 
swift ; — ^the past, present, and future, sweep, as in a panorama, b^wre 
the inner vision, stretching on and on till the brain grows dizzy, and 
the eyes close to shun the further view. 

Mrs. Vernon needs not that the last deliverance of the able council 
should be broken gently to her ear. Her own heart has already said, 
" There is no hope." 

Often and again has her imagination outrun the ra^id progress of 
disease— anticipating the death-scene, the burial among strangers, and 
her consequent loneliness and penury. 

The end draws on apace. Now, at last, the eyes slowly open with 

their natural expression, and the lips feebly articulate the names of 

mfe and children. The little girls are brought to the bedside, hat 

their dying father is past the powox oi e^oh. His cold lipe, how- 

0ver, faintly return their warm kisBea, wA. \»& V«sA ^^xsmm^ Mary's 

^oor0 closefy, as if he read her t\ioug\i\a, ^xi'iVJwa^x^sw^cwA.^Vi^^^ 
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O what an alleviation, what a comfort, is this return of reason, ere 
the spirit takes its flight I For this the poor wife has offered unceas- 
ing prayer, and God in mercy answers the request. 

Though Edward cannpt speak, his soul communes with hers, and 
bis mute assent to her whispeied words proclaims that he has peace. 
But this precious communion is only for a few brief minutes. Death 
is fast accomplishing his work. what a look of agonizing tender- 
ness he casts upon his wife and babes, and then raises upward, as if 
striving to commit them to His safe protection who has promised to 
be the widow's God, and the guide of the fatherless I A smile plays 
about his pallid lips, and the eyes return to her in a foil earnest 
gaze, and again look upward to the God of the Covenant. She 
understands it well. Faith triumphs; — she smiles in return, even 
while her heart is breaking ; and with that token he goes to his 
rest! 

Who can depict the sense of utter desolation that came over that 
widowed heart, as it turned back from the portals of death with a 
divided life? " If my dear father were alive, and could take us to 
the old hearth-stone ! — ^if I could lean on the strong arm of brother 
William I — ^if sister Harriet, with her fortitude, were here I or if I 
could have the sympathy of those dear parishioners who knew him, 
and could appreciate my loss — ^Bessie, or the kind good Miss Leevy, 
or Hester Allen, or dear sister Lucy I " 

Blessed be God, she knew a better source of consolation ; and it 
was not long ere these tossings subsided into a sweet reliance upon 
the one ever-present and abiding Comforter. Her Kedeemer was her 
Husband ; the Lord of Hosts is His name ! 

And now the. foneral scene draws on. The people are kind, consi- 
derate, serious. They are disappointed, but they cannot mourn as 
would have mourned the whole population of the valley among whom 
be went preaching the Gospel for so many years. Mary feels the 
difference, and can hardly forbear regret, that, if the event were in- 
evitable, he did not go down to the grave amid the tears and lamen- 
tations of his old people, and repose in the quiet churchyard, by the 
baby's side. She had written a letter to Mabel, hardly expecting her 
to come, yet feeling that the warm-hearted girl might grieve S the 
opportunity were denied her. She came in season, and mingled her 
tears, as one of the mourning children that had lost a beloved parent. 
Sister Ellen, too, was there, and the sensitive Nelly, with tumultuous 
grief. Not till Allie came did the stricken heart find any earthly 
support. After his first burst of childish sorrow was over, he took it 
upon him to comfort his bereaved mother, by those ^teclowa -^^-^^ ^*L 
Scripture consolaljon with which be waa bo iassSi^x-, «sA^^^^^^5^ 
waff awwre, sbQ fom^ herself leawg ou \3Ma ^^w \iO'^>«»S^ ^^ 
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ing to him for support, as slio had done to Edward when ihey buried 
their first-born. 

The funeral services were in the church, and the remains w^te 
deposited in a family vault, till the final disposition of them should be 
decided upon. Mabel went back with Allie, and the mother took ti» 
little ones, for a few days, to Ellen's home. 

Let us follow the tidings of the pastor's death as they go to the 
several communities where he has lived and laboured. At Millvilie 
the intelligence makes a mere ripple in life's fi>amiDg sea. ^' Ah !" 
" Indeed ! " " He could preach eloquent sermons I " " I am sony to 
hear it I" Such were the passing tributes that were soon fbrgottoi 
in the next exciting theme. A &w hearts, doubtless, grieved in 
secret, and recalled many an incident of his ministry. Mrs. Moulton 
wrote to Mrs. Vernon a letter of affectionate condolence, and infiloied 
a gift of twenty-five dollars. She had never felt quite easy about 
the piano. 

To Olney the tidiogs came like a mountain avalanche, or an «artii* 
quake's shook. The community seemed stunned, as by a suddoi 
blow. The sorrow was universal, and the sad particulars were caze- 
fully gleaned, and passed &om lip to lip, and wept over in many a 
householcL At the weekly prayer-meeting. Captain Brown chdciod 
in prayer, and was unable to proceed, and even tibe deacons made a 
feeling allusion to the bereavement. 

^' What have such men to do lamenting &r our dear pastor ?" said 
Hester Allen. '^ But for them, he might have been alive and hi^ 
here this day." Hester I you have no right to say that. ^' Evei^- 
body says, ' I'm sorry.' It's an easy thing to f»y ; and there are 
enough to ask * what Mrs. Vernon is going to do — ^left destitute with 
all those children on her hands ?' But why don't you act^ as well as 
talk f Make up to her what they expended here of their own property. 
That six huncbred dollars would be worth everything to her, and i» 
ought to raise it ; and it shall be done, if I can bring it about ; " and 
Hester takes a subscription paper, and starts on her praisewortbj 
errand. Captain Brown gives ^ve dollars. Esquire Eaton "will 
think about it." " While you're thinking," said Hester, "just pleasa 
to remember that it is not a charity. It's only simple justice — ^whal 
you lawfully owe;" and she passed on to Deacon Hyde'«. Th« 
deacon heard her in silence, and took out fifty cents from his pocket 
" Fifty cents. Deacon Hyde I Why, you ought to give six or eig^t 
dollars. No, I will not take the paltry sum. It would bum my 
fingers. But the Lord deliver me firom such narrowness of soul V* 
Take carej Hester ; that is not the right spirit. She goes over ilie 
parish, and the result is forty doUaiB, "wUVd^v wcfe ^xiX^^i^tqmi^ words 
^V^P^thyr ^qJ messages of affectiou. 
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Poor Mrs. Loomia, a life-long invalid, writes also a letter of con- 
dolence. '^ Slie thought not to have ontlived her pastor, yet sbe 
had seen these many months that he was ripening for heaven." 
jbow precious was the letter, though poorly written, and many words 
misspelt I Then came the customary resolutions from the Association, 
which, drawn up by Mr. Merton, Mary felt were something more 
than a mere form. These opened afresh the fountain of her tears. 

News of the sad event reached the quiet spot where his ministry- 
was first opened, awakening pieculiar emotions of tenderness and regret. 
Mr. Vernon they remembered as he came to them in the spring and 
freshness of his years. They were his first We, and he was their 
pastor when they were a confiding people. When they had heard of 
his call to the city, and his poptuarity there, they took pride in the 
fact that he began his ministry in Salem. How often, amid their 
dissensions, had they sighed for another Deaoon Ely and Mr. Vernon I 
Poor Leevy spent a night in tears, and at length thanked God that 
she was hastening to that better land, where neither death nor separa- 
tion can intrude ; where they neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
but are as the angels of God. 

Even Mr. Wood was softened ; and when he inquired after the 
stricken family, and learned that the lamb of the fiock bore the name 
of his lost dating, the stem man melted down. He took bis pen, and 
wrote to the young widow — even in a kinder strain than he at first in- 
tended — ^when the snow beginis to melt in a Bpxmg bvea it vanishes fMSt 
— a fJEitherly letter ; even asking her fbrgiveness for his old sevierity. 
He alluded to the child, and siud she miglit rely on his doing some- 
thing for little Carrie. The line was blurred — a tear had evidently 
follen as he wrote. He inclosed a five-dollar note, and jpressed her 
to visit Salem. 

Truly, soon or late, wisdom is justified of her ohUdren. This letter 
Mary wept over — so longed that Edward could have seen I and laid 
by as auother token of the Divine faithfrilness, and a fulfilment of 
covenant promises. 

There were other letters of condolence. Sister Lucy*s, literally 
wet with tears ; and one from Mr. M<»rton and Bessie, giving many . 
particulars of Mr. Vernon's visit — of what he said and did whUe with 
them — ^which Mary read again and again, and hoarded up in het 
heart of hearts. 

Later still, a precious freight from the Far West, with a short note 
from Eddie, in which was all his soul — tender, earnest, manly — say* 
ing, Allie could comfort ber better than he ; yet he lu^d some day 
to oome back, and do something for bar and the diildren. 

Very precious is aH this hnmwii lymTpath^ \ \«.\. ^\tfiHi ^^afi^K^ 
mudequate alone to ioiid up a bloediing \ifi«siV Bxm «s^^t&»s^'^d^ 
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best of it compared with that perfect sympathy of Jesus, which enters 
into the deepest and the subtlest feelings of our nature, understand- 
ing our griefe even better than we do ourselves, and bearing for us 
the heavy end of every burden 1 Thanks unto God for His unspeak- 
able gifi; ! 



CHAPTER XLIL 

" Her ^e was bxi|^, 
Vea yet, with something of a starry light ; 
But b«r form Wasted, and her pallid cheek 
Wore, oft and p&tiently, a Ihtal streak— 
A roie whose root was death." 

" The eaily flowers that spring 
Beside the garden walk, and those tall trees — 
Would I might see them bat once more, and 4ou<di 
The pleasant yine that o'er my window dimb'd !— 
X coold breathe freer there !* 

" Hope still lifts h«r radiant finger. 
Pointing to th' eternal home. 
Upon whose portals yet ti)ey linger. 
Looking back for us to oome.* 

It is hard to stanch the tears of a fresh bereavement, ere nature 
has had her due, and gird the relaxed muscles to grapple with want, 
in the close struggle for daily bread. Yet many are the sons and 
daughters of poverty in this sin-blighted world, who cannot afford 
the luxury of time dedicate to grief — ^many a poor minister's widow 
who enters the arena of toil, when she craves the solitude and privacy 
sacred to sorrow. 

Our Mary was not the woman to &11 dependently upon the neaiest 
charity. Then, though there were many to • speak kind words, or 
present a few dollars from their purse, under the first imf>ulse of pit7t 
there was not one — ^there seldom is — ^to take the matter in hand, and 
make permanent provision for those whose all has been sacrificed to 
the service of the Church, and whose only inheritance is the Lord 
God of Israel. 

True, she had received pressing invitations to visit here and there. 
Julia Eogers (now Mrs. Henry Eaton) and Captain Brown had uJrged 
her immediate return to Olney ; but now could she go back to tlie 
dear spot where every object would be a sharp reminder of her buried 
joys ? Besides, there is no employment for her there. Oh, not yet 
can she go to Olney I 

All her effects are at the new place, which they had begun to call 
home; there her pecuniary obligations, which she must contrive ways 
to meet : there, therefore, for tiie pieaexA, ^'a T«eft\^^^\ft «]bide. The 
*^^^wtf haa already raised her up ttenik wcwsa^ ^\sw^g8». ^^jJksb.^ 
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board for herself and two little ones, in an humble dwelling, she 
keeps enough of her furniture to furnish a single room, and the rest 
is sold under the auctioneer's hammer. The library for the present, 
ahe excepts, hoping to preserve it, with the manuscripts, for her dear 
boy. With the donations, from abroad, the sale pays off the trans- 
portation bills — ^which the people do not offer to liquidate — settles the 
large account at the hotel, and covers the funeral charges ; so that, 
with the exception of Alliens school bill, she is even with the world. 
That, Mabel — unknown to her — ^had taken upon herself^ when she 
went back with Allison, and made an arrangement by which he can 
run errands out of school, and hereafter pay his own way — ^the kind 
teacher assuring her that there would be no further charge of tuition 
for the minister's oiphan. 

Now Mrs. Vernon looks about her for emplojrment ; and the most 
feasible plan seems the opening of a private school. Her new friends 
look on her fragile form, and shake their heads ; but her heart is set 
upon it, and they soon procure her pupils. She is well started with 
a charge of twenty, among whom are her own little girls. She revives 
her knowledge of piano music, and has an extra class. She toils to 
perfect her skill in drawing, that she may avail herself of this art, to 
increase her scanty income. Meanwhile the bright spot on her cheek, 
that came and went so fitfully all the last summer at Olney, has 
deepened into the unmistakable hectic flush ; and the slight cough 
becomes harassing at night and mom. Still she plies her task, though 
scarce able to drag her weary step from boarding-place to schoolroom. 
The cold winter, with its long and solitary nights, drags slowly on ; 
yet is she patient and cheerful, and sometimes even mirthful, for the 
sake of her little ones. They often " wish dear papa would come 
back one little minute ; " yet they are quite happy in their mother's 
love and care. Oh, childhood's blest unconsciousness of ill I She has 
many wakeful hours while her babes lie sleeping. Who shall tell how 
they are filled ? — ^with what touching memories of the past ; what 
sorrowful realizations and forebodings, alternating with fervent and 
believing prayers, sweet meditations of heavenly truth, and blessed 
communings with the spirit-world ? 

It was in these days she wrote a long letter — a page at a time — to 
her dear only brother, with whom she had kept a frequent correspond- 
ence during all the vicissitudes of her eventful life. She wrote him 
pf her bereavement in tl^e acme of her grief, and it is not yet time for 
his reply to reach her. But it is surely on the way, freighted with the 
tenderest sympathy, It contains, too, his estimate of their respective 
spheres of service, in which he awards to her — his gentle, patient^ 
Belf-sacrificing sister, rather than to ImnssM, \)cia ^^^5^ -cKNsasi^asr^ — 
Hie palm for the warlyr- spirit and fli^ tc^?ce\'^x'^ q?5Q^\x» feAsstfs«^^aP«^ 
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by her failing strength, she waits not for this comforting response n 
across the waters, but writes again ; — and frOm thiis second letter w^ i 
make the following extract : — 

" It was a fevourite project, in which Edward joined with me, to 
take your dear boy and train him up with ottts ; but the All-wise 
Disposer orders otherwise. Now I shall not live to give your darlinjp 
the shelter of my arms ; but, may I hope that, if at some future day, 
you send them hither, pains will be taken to bring them into Heatiest 
intimacy with mine ? Are they not more closely related than commdQ 
cousins ? .... I do not for a moment regret my early choice, or mat' 
mur at the trials of the way. What I have endured for Christ, 
how little does it seem as I draw near eternity I 

" Our sainted father said to me, a little more than a year ago, *ti«* 
I should have one tie after another transferred from earth po heaven, 
till this kind of attraction would be strongest upward.' So have I 
lived to find it ; though, for my dear children's sake, I might demre 
to tarry longer. I can, however, commit them to the Qod of thfe 
Covenant, on the strength of that promise which has never &xled| 
though proved these many centuries. 

" They will be cared for ! — ^this I feel unwaveringly ; yet, doubtless, 
their tender feet might be spared many roughnesses, with a mother's 
hand to smooth the way. God has been very good to me. I am not 
worthy df all the mercies and the kindnesses that He has i^own me." 

Spring came again to the stricken mourner. After the first smart- 
ing of the wound was over, her heart began to yearn for the old fatoi- 
liar places — Mayfield, and Salem, and Olney. But now that her school 
term is ended, and her failing health forewarns her that she will neveir 
teach again, she must husband with care the slender purse. She BtaH 
keeps her music scholars, and bends patiently over the few gifls that 
come to her for lessons in drawing ; — ^but this <;annot last much longer. 

The first of April brings Captain Brown to the city, partly on Irasi- 

nesB, but more to call on Mrs. Vemon. He is much struck at the 

change in her appearance, and can hardly keep his -self-possession 

through the brief interview. Before leaving, he asks her tf there ni 

anything she wants ; and she says, falteringly, " Nothing half so much 

as to see the old place again." He slips ten dollars into her hand, 

fix)m his capacious palm. " Ah ! " said she, playfully, ^* you have not 

forgotten your old text." " And now," said he, " wh6n it gets a litde 

warmer, we shall expect you. The women-folks will be impatietnt till 

^on come" Last of all, he took from his hat a careftilly wrapped 

bouquet of£oweT8, saying, " Here \b «ome>thm^, of Susie's sending. 1 

odIjt hope you won't shed as many teata o^et \\. ^ ^^ ^\^Sdc& tssssoy 

oir/ " and, without waiting to note t\ie e«fc^V "^ ''^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
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Without this touching gift, Mary would have wept as soon as he 
was gone. The tide of feeling had been forcibly repressed; but 
nQW, as she looked at the familiar flowers — the geranium sprays 
axid blosgoms frouL the yery plant she had nurtured for years ; the 
Jbldf-opened buds from her own monthly rose, and especially the 
^lets from the garden at the parsonage — she knew so well the 
fl{Wit where they were culled — ^who shall blame her if she wept till 
her nerves were all unstrung, and she had scarcely strength at night 
to undress the children, and lay herself upon the pillow ? But all 
nig^t there mingled with her dreams a vision of the dear old home, 
with that straggling branch of honeysuckle that waved the sad fare- 
well; and the vines putting on their greenness; and the babbling 
brook, and whispering pines, and solemn mountain. And when she 
Awcke^ her heart leaped at the thought of exchanging these brick 
walls for the beautifiil reality. 

Gaptaiu Brown, on his return, could scarcely speak of Mrs. Vernon 
Irith Qomposure. " Such a change I — ^you'll see — ^you'll see ! Her ears 
and Angers are as transparent as that cheeny cup on the shelf. If she 
comes here, wife, she'll not go back again. She's 'most through. 
And if you've a mind, I'm thinking we'll offer to take one of the little 
ones." 

" She wouldn't tnwt the child to us, Mr. Brown." 
" But Susie has been with her so much, I often think she's got her 
ways." 

" Well, I aan willing," said the good woman. " We will see !" 
The hope of this visit, Mary kept many days in her heart ; but, alas I 
it was never to be realized. As the time drew near, an unexpected 
claim was handed in for settlement, and, after a struggle, she appro- 
priated to it the ten dollars, and resigned the hope of seeing Olney. 
From this time she sank rapidly. 

Mabel had foreboded such a fate, evpn as far back as that last sick- 
ness, a year ago, at Olney, when the parsonage walls were soaked by 
the spring rains, and she was overtasked with care, and many com- 
forts were foregone, because the money failed. After Mr. Vernon's 
funeral, she had asked the landlady to drop her a line, if Mrs. Vernon 
fiihould be sick and need a nurse. So, now, she came as for a visit ; and 
days passed, and she took by degrees the mother's place with the chil- 
dren, and did everything so naturally, that Mrs. Vernon did not realize 
her own debility, or know the extent of Mabel's generosity. Noble 
girl I She had left her place, where she was earning three dollars a 
ymek, and brought with her liie savings of the last year, devoting her 
all to smooth the closing days of one who had taken her, a motherless 
girV Aiid reared her up to womanhood. T\iaak Qco^\ VsssssasK^ "«jSi. 
gr»i3tnde have not died out of the woxlA, ^^ "froX. tvoX-tscwc^I TNRto^>'^^*v 
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many noble**-— -It Is still the poor of this world that aite rich in faith 
and good works. 

Mabel sees that the sick-room is supplied with every comfort. One 
thing, indeed, there is — ^pnre country air — ^that money will not bay. 
The invalid pines for the sweet breezes that used to stray through her 
bedroom window. " But, after all," said she, " heaven is as near me 
here ; and there are sweeter bowers than Eden ever knew. for that 
blessed rest I " • 

She was sometimes anxious to see some way of disposing of the 
children. She had written to Mr. Catlin, to come and advise with 
lier ; and Mabel thought she had a plan, to exchange Rose for EUen, 
if her aunt would give her up, in case Mr. Catlin might offer to take 
one of them into his own family. For this dear one she felt the most 
solicitude. But Mr. Catlin did not come. She knew not that he was 
waiting, in the daily hope that the spasmodic affection of the heart, 
under which his care-worn wife was suffering, would soon give way, 
allowing him to leave her for a journey to the city. The angel of 
death, is over his dwelling, yet the time will come when dear Mary 
Catlin will remember the little orphans. They will ever have a friend, 
too, while Mabel Ellis lives ; as we shall see, if permitted hereafter to 
trace their history. 

Mary's faith, on the whole, triumphed. Sometimes she spoke of 
brother James taking one of the little girls to his Western home. She 
was sure some way would be provided. And she said, at last, " I have 
settled nothing ; but I can leave Providence to arrange it all." 

Mabel sent for Allie, when she saw the end approaching. He had 
been prepared, and bore himself with a fortitude and judgment that 
could be expected of few boys in their eleventh year. The day after 
his arrival, his mother was better, and they had a long, sweet talk, 
that will ever abide in his heart. She spoke freely, and calmly too, 
of their past history ; of the peculiar trials attending their calling ; 
lamented that she had not always looked as she might have done on 
the sunniest side of things, and had that grace and faith in exercise 
which would have taken away the sting of many a trouble. She some- 
times feared her children would magnify the discomforts of a minister's 
lot, and shrink from it for themselves. She alludes to cousin Edward, 
and leaves for him an affectionate message : — 

" If he acquire property, tell him to remember that he is only a 
steward, and to do all the good that God gives him the ability ; and 
not to retain his old prejudice against Olney. The difficulty there, 
was want of light and thought, as well as want of heart. They will 
do better bj another minister. Much good seed has been sown there, 
which, though long buried, will nofbci \o«\,." Sha exijressee to Allie 
Mer conviction that better days uxe Wi»\ug \u ^^ m\aste:^^ ^^<\ 
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cturclies will awake to the value of their religious privileges, and make 
their pastors more comfortahle. They will see it to be their interest,' 
and feel it to be a privilege. She recalls with him the happy days 
3ae so well remembers, when, though there were many shadows hover- 
ing near, they had joy, and peace, and domestic love, and Christian 
comfort, around the domestic hearth. She tells him, too, of the un- 
equalled joy his dear father felt when he had comforted some tempted 
soul, or brought back a wanderer to the Saviour's fold. AUie, in re- 
turn, opens all his heart ; and the tears, till now repressed, flow down 
her pale cheek, and she clasps him to her bosom, as he says it is his 
great ambition to be a good minister of the gospel, and follow his dear 
father's steps. She forewarns him, that, unless he has great single- 
ness of purpose, trials may shake this resolution. But Allie smiles, 
and says — 

" Have I not seen the dark side already^ mother f So I shall not 
be disappointed." 

This was the last connected conversation. The effort had been too 
much. Kind caresses, single expressions of maternal love, broken 
prayers, ejaculatory praises, and silent benedictions, filled up the clos- 
ing scene. And on Mabel's faithful bosom, with one hand in AUie's, 
and the little ones held where she could see them, in the arms of pity- 
ing friends, quietly, and without pain, the silver cord was loosed ; and, 
at the early age of thirty-three, she joined the beatified above, who 
"wait the fleeting days till the whole circle shall be again complete in 
a blest reunion in the home on high. " Thanks be unto Gbd, who 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ." 

" These are they which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them "^hite in the blood of the Lamb. 
They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall 
the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb, who is in the 
midst of the throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of water, and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." 

The precious clay is placed, for a time, in the vault by Edward's 
side ; while Mabel confides to the orphan boy her purpose, that both 
the parents shall yet sleep together under the blue sky, by the side of 
little WilHe, in the dear churchyard at Olney. 
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